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EGYPTIAN FRAGMENTS. 


mb, SCROLLS ANALOGOUS TO THAT OF 
PURIM, WITH AN APPENDIX ON 
THE FIRST ov). 


THE Rev. G. Margoliouth published in the Jan. number 
of this Review a scroll concerning a calamity which befell 
the Jews of Cairo ip 1524 A.D.! There is an analogous 
document in Hebrew which refers also to the Jewish 
community of Cairo sometime in the second half of the 
twelfth century, before 1196 A.D.2 It bears at the end 
the title of Megillah, and is written in rhymed prose, 
which makes a translation difficult, and many sentences 
are unintelligible or at least doubtful even where the MS. 
is in the best state, which is not always the case. The 
salient points are the following :— 

(1) A certain Zuta’ or Sar Salom‘ tried to obtain from the 
king the right to farm the revenues of the Jewish com- 

1 See JEwIsH QUARTERLY Review, VIII, p. 274, and ibidem, p.511. To 
be added (1) Elijah Kapsali’s account in his work with the title 155 
wx 125, extracted by the late Rabbi M. Lattes with the title of op) 


Dw (Padova, 1869, p. 91 sqq., and p. 113, note 65, where other references 
are given); (2) pony © by A. Zakkut, ed. Constantinople, at end of sheet 
39 2b, 1. 18 (ed. Cracow, fol. 153, 1. 7). 

2 See the date at the end (p. 551). 

3 Pages 547, ll. 7, 10. 

4 See pp. 545, note 2; 547, ll. 11, 16, and Appendix II; also nv (Arabic 
ist=*?), Pp. 547, note Io. 
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munity after the death of Samuel han-Nagid (the prince). 
The chief function of the Nagid was to collect the taxes for 
his chest. This function went in various countries under 
different names. In Bagdad it was the Nasi (ww), in Persia 
the Resh Galutha (xmbs wn), in Egypt from the tenth 
century, and in Spain in the eleventh century, Nagid 
(42 or $x 422). The date of Samuel Nagid’s death is at 
present not known, the history of the Jews in Egypt has 
still to be written, and we hope that an attempt may be 
made by using the fragments of Hebrew and Rabbinical as 
well as Arabic documents discovered in the last three years 
(see further on, pp. 556-559). Unfortunately they are not 
all in the possession of public libraries, and private posses- 
sors are not invariably inclined to make them accessible. 

(2) There is a mention of a new king of Egypt, which 
probably means Salah ed-Din (Saladin), who reigned from 
1169 A.D. to 1192 A.D., since it is said of him that he 
went to the Holy Land (in the years 1189 to 1192). With 
his licence, Zuta farmed the revenues, which he had in 
hand for four years. 

(3) Further on we read of the arrival of Maimonides in 
Cairo, who, owing to his great reputation, succeeded in 
crushing the power of Zuta. The last two items, viz. con- 
cerning Salah ed-Din and Maimonides have been already 
pointed out by Dr. Harkavy *. Maimonides’ influence in 
public affairs could scarcely have begun before 1175 A.D.*, 
and Salah ed-Din went to conquer Palestine in the year 
1189 A. D. 

(4) Further on, a certain Isaac, a rabbi of importance, is 
mentioned as saving the Jews from the calamity caused by 
Zuta. Dr. Harkavy may be right in identifying him with 

1 Arabic form Nagdela or Nagdallah, not Nagrella, as the late Professor 
Graetz writes, following Dozy’s editions of Arabic historians, saying that 
d (9) and r()) are not easily confounded (Geschichte der Juden, VI (2nd ed.), 
p- 382). Quite on the contrary these two letters are exchanged frequently 
in Hebrew and Arabic. 

2 In reynn, see p. 543 (1). 

3 See Graetz, op. cit. (note 1), p. 310 sqq. 
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R. Isaac ben Shoshan had-Dayyan, who was a member of 
the » na, presided over by Maimonides!. 

Dr. Harkavy ? supposes that Zuta was a Karaite, like his 
namesake, against whom S‘adyah- Gaon wrote a contro- 
versial treatise. But the antagonist of S’adyah is called 
ben Zuta, and moreover Zuta boasts, in the Megillah here 
printed, that he is versed in the Bible, Mishnah, Talmud, 
Halakhoth, Boraithoth, Toseftoth, and the commentaries *, 
learning which is hardly suitable in the mouth of a Karaite ; 
besides the composer of this document would not have 
omitted to mention in condemnation that Zuta was a Karaite 
by the side of epithets like yen, nuw &e. 

As to the ‘217, mentioned in the Megiliah*, see Ap- 
pendix I (p. 553). 

I have to mention a last item before I begin with the 
bibliography of our document. That is, that the document 
in one MS. is dated the fourth of Ab, 1508, of the era of 
Contracts or Seleucides, which is 1196 A.D. The writing 
of this MS., which seems to be written in Yemen rabbinic 
characters, is scarcely as old as that. The date seems 
therefore to be that of the composition, but the event or 
calamity must be older, since the author of the document 
says that his father told him concerning Zuta’s doings. 
But the author of our document cannot be (as we shall see) 
Abraham son of Maimonides, as Dr. Harkavy hints, saying 
“if the sentence ‘ My father, my splendour, and my honour’ 
refers to Maimonides, we have to conclude that our docu- 
ment was written by his son Abraham’.” We shall see 
that the author of this document is Abraham ben Hillel®; 
the latter is perhaps identical with Hillel ben Nissim or 
Hillel »3n7, whose name is in documents in the Bodleian 
Library, Hebrew ec. 13. 

Our document is taken from three sources :— 


(1) From a fragment belonging to my friend Dr. Harkavy, 


1 In meron. 2 Ibidem. 3 See p. 547. 
* See p. 545, ll. 16, 25. 5 Op. cit, p. 3. 6 P. 544. 
002 
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published in a Hebrew Quarterly called mayen, edited 
by Alexander Zederbaum, No. 2, 1885 (ov DI OWIN, 3), 
St. Petersburg, in the following order :— 

(2) From the MS. in the Bodleian Library, Hebrew d. 35, 
ff. 1 b to 3, obliterated containing fol. 1. 

(3) From a MS., ibidem, Hebrew e. 56, ff 33 to 39, 
lacuna at the beginning. 

The missing part cannot be considerable !. 

It seems that other pieces were composed, or at least 
another one in verse; indeed the MS. d. 35, fol. 1 contains 
the following end of a second composition. 


nO wp ANYDS 
wim maw Sax 
my. oy 
pm os 
my WI 
and aww 
‘mony ines 
IYI) WII 
‘mony NID 
NID WNT NN 
* mMMpLA AND 
Den annw3 
non o> by 


II. 


AMO. AND 
ends °K 
wa mp 
DAD. pwryn 
ondx 
33 wm 
yd aren 
YON 3AM 
12> wn Wy 
imvad ANN 
INIy AND 
ompd anwyn 
pe mw 


mos meen + $$m aa pmax os? 
or 13 * 59d) oy Soa Shinn Sub + Sore 
S$annn S$any mera 
* {| ] means conjectural reading for passage of the MS. d; ( ) reading 
from Harkavy’s text, missing or obliterated in MS.e. The lines of this 


MS. only are put as in the original. 
* From MS. ¢ to oxm, p. 545, 1. 10. 
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mow mayd * naga sane oy 
bya * ANAND TADS AND * MDD 
2 * NOI oN emmy Sma 

‘ppp ame 70 an + Ups maby 
?andwd mn ons ¢ post Abas 1d inn 
* ommwn vby raion: pon Syas 
onan 2andy 75 abn oxy 

“paw ons de a+ mond 

ya AD Ph yo ww 

DOM) ANI IT IA nem 


mem adyo spe dafs}na swoyd! [men «a ]ba 52d pve? (lacuna) 
pyinDs : ny [}n19]* [mi }on b53 7a weer *mivay daa byeeerdyaay 
pypinndy + psayndy oyawd mary mandir :omsyd[s orprad + ombaay 
:mabdyds ointd ad + ann yn Soa mptyy : ovaen ovary 595) ° prariphy 
Sao TINA MID TOM Aw OND IM ADIT YODD Wwe awn dah 
“INT yea ar spn spo Oe oy [* ha sD sD. yA 
3} pe[senn + po]ys ny qwa joys yoo :dpo3 ord pom + S[pwa wen + dows 
pond + 330 Sypna yn [:inwo}daa anaoin2an3 Wan :7O7 NII" AY 
* pddon ornt 553 yep yn yend me: npn ins snr aan spp 
12 ney ove Sneed avpr Sata baxd yan :oddyn ya awp wom 
peta daxne syn pas $a abas quran: ovay ie anya : Saya 
Sapn Soy + pyouy on'naa pwn ae: DuNNNDD oy my + DPI 
naw] ov + aon ane aby awn so new DY Dew DDN NYS 
singe w[nn : onpe > ns obs poem + onpyy beaaw sy : naw [or 
pipes :1n’a dx AN pom [worpnd *>}s9D aw + Na MN ond “WOM 
sea pan Sew ody + om yoy mean swe nen Sas + wenn 
somes wie An See ya 5951+ omanao Sea yom 


1 Armenian, allusion to Saladin, who was a Kurd; pow would mean 
a Christian, out of place in Egypt at the epoch. 
2 Perhaps an allusion to the name 01>w Ww (see p. 542, note 3). 


3 Here begins MS. d. 
* The letters and words in [ ] tol. 3 are obliterated in the MS., mostly 


supplied by Dr. Friedlander. Further on [ ] means from MS. d, and ( ) 
from Dr. Harkavy’s MS. See p. 544 (1). 
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rsbmp 55 syd + ede new? te 

+ yn2 awE Dy 1 59 (13) ae" Tad mvp "na 

piyfa}n oy owen ney nxdo sy anaya nbyd wt 

pap sim + pen 595 pdpy ays + on mya pe mos 7NWI 
‘oeyyy doxp :paN npND OMY Two? OE Ty San + DITA 
Y22) NWN EMDAN yna + ManD mda yenad so von »nd y[y]m 
werser bye yoopy? poem 52 apinay prwyar xa aya + dan pyd 
sada a2 wen 99 ¢ 1200 59nd onbsn 

*ynypa? yor mow sSanee 5515 spon + Seipw non po sans oy 
miwyd qdin prand sada pom teat 12 200" T5107 Se 754 ne 
So hse sey pono 1 papas ea pean ve md: any +900 any ap 
ndem spyant pads miwy ws nnn vox par vos aa spouse 
ayan Sana cee d0n py” spp wat yD © DMI Wy Ton 
935 men Aoin Sey x¥ ON spa ne apr ady wad rox: pp 
oyn 53 ox op neaaa wpb sy sry aad pad ppy 7a 
:DN3N3 OMI od 

sony Sy win adm pps + omye top non? pan pat oD3 
‘mon aN TOR rw 523 S(ays] ones ‘AWA wOD JW 
Sow aysax wow dy) Zama npn Sw Sow saawpan sp 
so nyoo WY Pe y * oy Fonyon + onyo omy Sapm 
yorno* pNem opem: ona Sy ax oma: one by one 
naw "orn mies on wy nde sop 55 Syn ayot onby 
Tn WANT ANI WAI NA so) MM 2° A Aw so 
by aynym sawed msn aw sao Iy 2wow mime * xder aya 


' The » is distinct inthe MS. The reading 1170" is genial but impossible 
according to the MS. (see oYwry 22, by Rabbi S. A. Wertheimer, I, p. 38, 
1, 15, and Postscript I, below, p. 559). 

* Continuation of ¢ to m2 (p. 547, 1. 15). 

* Beg. in H, p.3 to mm, p. 4, 1. 5 (our text, p. 547, 1. 11) ; next comes 
JE7, p. 5, 1.6 to end (our text, p. 547, 1. 11), followed by xx”, p. 4, 1. 5 (our 
text, p. 549, 1. 5), to min, p. 5, 1. 5 (our text, p. 550, 1. 13). 

* emmen. 5 Only in d. ® So all, @ blotted. 

7 ¢ blotted. 8 MS. H onion. ® So both, H nbww. 

So both. " In d injured. 2a Haron. 

‘8 Here begins MS. e. 
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ayw(n)A meen any :'Som ane + 55(*)nn io* nbya soy sanon 
13 TDP PVD (YTD © ADIT) Ne AP OD M)wray sy 2yTd + yy S(y) 
smianwon Sop + mow om ( mowdo omy © my)odp on on 
*DDNTD wT pd smd Ww oMyp 7|Dd # needy (Mmm) nADANNA 
WD TINT TINT IT TINT DoT yd s Dwar ‘oy dy WN PROD 
:nwrna wise2 mney) ovayd dye & nem xd on neem nen 
DONNA WHY fons * DTT ya sax Swpa 37 NOINA ywrn Ayr Ar YD 
by ony oat wen bass omyy abs tne pips xd) oy us pdt 
:DMNWIN 

Soa my mids wwe tm ar > (PY A) MD NON IA 
ana? pibw aw wow Jar Nims arm aby mae * vray pends potn 
NANI wm Awa Pans ATW sods NAN MPN + Onda wy ton 
wa mysp mwon sda rn wEy oxi * imOwI IER FMD) yOD 
83 soy von wna maw dy Armee idm oe Ae MOND IND Ne 
* adyjna we yansa "wa xd) sme dap 01 myn +3 Ay Mp 
raw [ys ox ]s Won? [prawn }a inty $x pan sndenyy yr2nd 
8S poy Sy mon days ann wer + ven 553 + ws pea yin xba 
a+ ovoe myn dip na ‘Sy dn mpd pqs py a BAD wd 
D3 WENN * DNDN) TN py md oN Ans ox 0d 125 Nox 55 
‘MDY }°2 °° Bmwos ON) $D'97 ‘BY? DAd NS DYN ON “ONIN 
DST SYN WWI YN’ PMD stays de dna os sow 
%S mow) * minppiny minnaa ony : mia vy mony d+ mana 
327)" own Dan ond oN * DNS ON) | MiN’D OMN Minar: Miny 553 
oman *> ws may : Dna ADD (O73 YBN) * ONT MOSN3 ON) | wT) 
83 Wow ann Py N+ ITI oN OM prd owsn) sop» [O22] 

1 H bom, Soy cn analogous to 1 Kings xxii. 22. Perhaps an allusion to 
the many conversions of the Karaites to Rabbanism soon after the arrival 
of Maimonides in Egypt. See owry 2, I, p. 39, note xx. 

7H yw. 3 Hondo. *H corr. ort. 

5 H ‘nom, d omits the last three words. * H xvn (everywhere). 

7 H MS. xonm. * e wplw. ® d and e pon. 

1 The allusion contained in the words 7 .. . 7 is difficult to guess. 
Dr. Harkavy proposes the name of st Dr. Friedlander thinks that 
wm is an allusion to Genesis xvii. 18 and xvi. 12. 


lH wn. Put for ow Ww, above, 1. 11. 
13 H nna, but corr. mys dy. 1 Hop wann. 5 In d follows 8. 
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‘ney Ana OMI mny ws ¢ oY eR OND s(7DIN DPI 
* p>do3 en nyawd aN sms DAS NS MIDI DS DN) s OUD 
10 Sibwh en span sedy wey oem cox toy sD20y vDN ae) 7a 
:2n oo admy* arp AIAN ADD YN yy ANN OMIM jD* MosNA 
Inv omy wean two Any xda so™ny pad: onan oad awnnn 
sna sen maw See tes tmann yin xd qow i sen Sue nm 
+ pin %S95 pinwa sano saya bd Sy swan ymay sayin on ay 
wy Dvn prea a saa xa vend :pinnd sy yows Spa 
moan man sppnd Soy xd myo ¢ ppp Ss wo 75 px yn spn 
sampy 593) anara poex * anpn xdy myo anyt anos xde 
pm Dye nw Da NR OMe 15 wR own mo Sax 
woe ona omiwd owen wre ymy smaINA ws 6 AIA AIA 
roman da + pay aN ys DAD ime wd wey sone Ay 
p’ains on xn yroy 2am: ope os 1 on Sy sa + DWE Nd WY 
say yas * TaYsn Sowes wa ys tan $x Jaa one wn BD 
stay Mex A awh Aon ayy wr Sax + sp ond neyo xb 
Jp nS SIyoT PRI ny NIA ow pays sun See oe oe 
:yypn Anmpdy s pxon* aye wenn sce easy San [7 dip os 
pM + meta dps yaw soy aned pars ow Sy gi 9 1 NN 
sno aby ma pan xd) rmoyown pao wy AP ynyy sANA 
3 pt apd yawn myraw ans 1b oe sans monn puna bax 
xd ner doa sim rtm ansy am eo nee wen nda sappy dy 
nena Sy yy xdy + ne 993 weve dy day by Senay dy + adyn 
jew sm snoon by sen xm non mad ane ova one yn 
ray oem 3 ¢ 300 NI BM EPNNA YD AS ANDY * pn'ps woID 
poray xdn + Dy DMN wow FANBNDD WR IN| Ndd + AND MW 
P Dye DONA yO AN ON So y+ OIA pO RdD> DIA ID 
yan xd+ ndun 7d yx cow santpy xd open x mst p> npr 
PP ANN Aw eI pny Maypn nae xde yon xd spbnd pop ps 
“ymayine raps my nn 3b> we 8oN OND ANN PR EDM AD! 
$35 ory on > sompm xd awe: DMPA YMA sYMINI yn 


' MS. jr. ? So MS. ; mn? 5 So MS.; perhaps 1997 AMP won. 
* Repeated in MS. ° MS. p2. 
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yore Soy° od sew rawr sar apo xdy oe xdws anpr pm 


pan ps mp ois + pad) dy wear xb ner 553 xm soy nwyn 
MD TIN NY > sD DINN YT * DDIM DVIANIT* ODN wa Sax 
nen po simi wdya1 sims pp ya Pom sens way ay 
:yadana Toy ysa ody syey Ny vim enwD 'D* yews Dn 
xd[v] sy ton xd pois Sax: denen poy to xd: Sones oyna 
INF 82 Sy Toy amyena sty ($50) Nim swynA OD ANA yw 
Piyy. Mews pins: Py pons cow waxed row 205 xvon 210d5 
WY | TONI INA NOW PUNY NA Py OD NYY wR) TWD Joy n 
LyPD yy 

ayo :[pIna won] PI3an pnd * pry [$0] soon ‘3 DNINI3) 
“ay mryyio inpdy stm onan Soa mon ¢ amy npr xd) > ann 
beyond mpsnna naa nes sy xd andy ynad aon psn 
roy onan pen vane a + ows qd05 mewn somby “inp 
onas 7505 wynaw 5539) spay Sorend onen * oA ‘Dw 
py jn Joon qx + aby “sy psopn ods asdy yop s papndy peatd > 
sere 53+ pan aya xd any [md] obna an :obid nox meer ons 
pyn "sm soya 7d05 py men + Srpnd arwew od rans 7pm wr 
DD pnw TS nN any NOON sAdndn oan Mixdna + aby my 
:o%05 mn oy aad 

2 :onbdins en yy nw AX Y aw? OD ONw yp mM 
pmaNd prayer Sy22 sds (ex) ¢ ayn pad yon mye ren 2x 
3° wordy mad > ™wpyn penn a op ro nNy ny? oManD ny 
aon sow OM OMA? OV Avdy pds :wpan Nn ANN 
sex) oven idx da qden boa Sennen + aden ma Sy swxd 
ovr pnd mbaday + ayy paxd mpm paso wa :o™nnT wana 
8° pynoys oan Sapa axes spew “ayaa in DNYAIa DIN D3" 
mona Spyn mpapali] * omona xd wp wo :O%(n)D 2>13 “oN 
oi ow Spm wey snmand onan xan + maa adsa 12) 7 ae 

1SoHe; W. ytn. 20mm». 3 eae. * e pwenm,. 
5 Hond; O omen. 6 H 1. 7 1H oomppa mo. ®* H wn br. 

> earn. 10 e wwoonn. 1 eyn. 2 ¢ Hore. 13 @wprm. 


 H proposes [o2]3. 18 H supplies [nJox. ® emmn. 
1 @ aan. 
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* my 337 SAA Mme soyn To wanen 5490 tbe oes * Dvn 
2p: omdam awon Ip 739 °2(1) :pmy on rap Ddyd wow om 
nas Woy myna ea yaa5 on(1) snwy2 awe 55 nx yy we oD yam 
neys mp adn fay tes samy ade apyy Spyyy + amir ads or 
syndy aan pny tinny: aba wax(’) pyps any + abo oyd 
922) aNo7 pyy *3 wt WN : Sapa bs nx apy + San yy pina 
stan xd) ad onde neym vdie + tas ad ot Seen oy wp 
TPN ws AwWaMI yD pwd Aawn wy * sen Sy) nN wow 
TNE FD NIT D+ WE? WS ews waa YON NN: Ty AWN 
ym wan IND si 3] AN Se py ON api wan 7 
[awe] sy ses nds Serpe xd + yap pow[n] ares os [ys maaN 
moor apd [yen] my ny yownd ops pobypy wows yyy yyen 
pisos mbena osname ont pin snyn Se ove ws yer 
nwa xd awe qdon by sax poo s onta7 tas ney ody oon AN 
Sx nn ya S$ana: awp ann ty AIIM NTI NTIS Wwe 
+ pana Down ns rAwy Dy an wND Joy pads 9 may prs Awnn 
rpoy Seu 5 safy]y spo sare rat 55 naa + pdys vem yma 
awdy mony gmt “Sas sm we ds maadn poy: mao vpn 3 ANT 
sew yon yyod awyr + an roms Fpwm :mw> pny xy MD 
m5 oma apy sp anda mone xd) ndand pow sacnpy pnya °9 
cnx ods nan* pny oven ovr pnw wy Sym sinduod Sse 
ymdxd 7x2p swe nnn? Seva yo erm: Sen wa ymiody pny 
Syne 9a Sy man 

*pnpyo oxy mya stdnny tba 555 wen © qdon nd owraa 
pono + pspay spr 55 ne de sbnpn: oadym vox UN WON 
pnetn wom + add yor oe qaen roads maze vd iow 
xdy ap xda vba + appa naa wy * modo) awnaa ae sidyn 
ryan xdea spn pin ney sxmewasar wy) :mpn ond ann 
youn ymimn ord mae :2—na ay enn ven ny pyr aro 
IM] WNT YNIDIDD * PENT YNyID YIN. 3797 YIM. YMINNE 
Sse oan pdan ney mens oye yn 55 pom * jon 

1 He owannn. 2 dew. 5 ¢ pny". * MS. H arn. 


5 H 5m. * H viper. 7 MS. 7);. § MS. conver. 
* On margin 3. 
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siom Sux ay ya mo rye xd en caw Soa mabdn spon 
mayino mms 52) xonm NOM wR NO oY spa iwind ayn 
yop op 'xdt ppm veya Serem wyo ay mp2 Jun 37279 
ND ID IN MN AT AD wpa rds ssownA men v2 15) »SeNn 
mpd war :yaina mynd yo 13 wee prawn vada mm yd): y>°D2 mynd 
yobya myn pe 73 pom ype and abe mbnp mond innpns 
sypew op meat pom Awe by spp a et in 
pee ‘Sy Se awa spp sby pany mol “ pipe oa *3 1 
podyay ymbnp oy piny pny and awy sm sy2w2 apy sSy pansy odny 
mbip smmam syoon ydayoa jd mann ons sdyo pm 37220 
pnw ‘pa many syd can wr amen + pon nda om “pn poys 
:yoy> ovn ara Sx way pw py ays Ary 2 73N DY Aw 
onsyad ode arn 
sop “py pa awen sd) ppp 1d aapr yy wE 
sop xdy ops xa din mist wp Sy pon awe noes 
nibwr 
omy nnowd mpnx anowd yam aes f° 
64) Abad 


APPENDIX I. 
Origin and Growth of the Nagid Dignity. 


Dr. A. Berliner, in his German essay (in Magazin fiir die 
Wissenschaft des Judenthuwms, 1888, p. 50 sqq.), says that the 
Targum of the Haftorah for ndb gives this title to Joshua; and 
then it occurs as the title for Samuel hal-Levi at Granada (eleventh 
‘century). Inachronicle recently published from a unique MS. in the 


1 MS. %. 2 @ YIN TRY TN. 3 MS. ow. 

* See Graetz, Blumenlese (oxww tz), Breslau, 1862, p. 33 2. MS. 7m. 
These two lines are attributed to Samuel han-Nagid, of Granada, Graetz, 
op. cit., p. vii (? of Egypt). 

5 Graetz read x. 

® Dr. Friedlinder, to whom I owe various suggestions for the difficult 
and corrupted text, gives the following reading: Ammw) Jom 38 1 OED pa cows 
427) 337N Mew Apne, i.e. Wednesday, the fourth of the month Ab, 1508 
Sel. = 1196 a. D. = 592 of the Hejra. 
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Episcopal Library of Toledo, in the Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, II 
(Clarendon Press, 1895, Anecdota Oxoniensia), p. 129, we find that 
a R. Paltiel bore that title in the time of al-Moez, who became 
king of Egypt in 959 a.p. This seems to agree with Sambari’s 
Chronicle (op. cit., I, p. 115), where he says that the Nagid dignity 
was instituted in the year 366 Hej. or 745 Sel. (the MS. belonging 
to the Alliance Israélite Universelle, Paris, read 748)=970 A.D. 
Sambari, however, is wrong in saying that At-Taya, Caliph of 
Bagdad, had married his daughter to a king of Egypt. My friend 
Professor D. 8. Margoliouth drew my attention to the passage of 
Ibn el-Athir (VIII, p. 521), where it is said that the Caliph 
of Bagdad with the name aJ,J| sas married in 369 Hej. a 
daughter of the king of Egypt. The correct reading in Sambari 
would be mbyibx step, which the scribes altered into mdytdx wy ; 
indeed the Paris MS. of Sambari has 1¥y both times.  Paltiel 
was followed by his son Samuel (Chronicles, II, p. 130). Whether 
a son of Samuel succeeded we cannot say.—We know from a 
document brought to light by Mr. E. N. Adler, during his recent 
visit to Cairo, that there was a ‘%3) with the name of Judah who 
was a celebrated physician, probably towards the end of the 
eleventh century, or perhaps earlier (see E. N. Adler, The Jewish 
Chronicle, February 21, 1896, p. 18, and Document I further 
on, p. 556). He is perhaps identical with Judah Nwan, son of 
Josiah x'won, who was a descendant of king David, came from 
Damascus to Egypt and became the "33 (see Sambari's Chronicle, 
p. 133, 1. 11; ed. Berliner, p. 32, 1. 2 from below). We shall not 
take notice of Judah Hasid, mentioned in the Mittheilungen aus 
der Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainers, I, p. 126 sqq., 
although we agree with our friend, A. Epstein (Revue des Etudes 
Juives, XXV, p. 227 sqq.), that this letter was addressed to Egypt 
and not to Babylon, as Professors D. H. Miiller and D. Kaufmann 
think; for there is a difference between Judah Dn and Judah 
13).—There is a Nagid mentioned with the name of Meborakh, 
son of Seadyah the physician (see Document III), but no date is 
given, or it is missing’. Judah Nagid or Meborakh, according to 


1 In the next number of the Review, I hope to give a document in 
which Meborakh is mentioned, who seems to be identical with our Nagid, 
although this title is not given to him. 
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their respective dates, was followed by Mordecai. Mordecai pre- 
ceded Samuel. That Mordecai was a 13) results from the fragment we 
have concerning him in the Megillah (see above, p. 545, ll. 11 to 16). 
Possibly our Mordecai may be identical with Mordecai mands 33, 
to whom an anonymous poet dedicates a poem of which only a part 
is preserved (see the periodical pbnn III (1856), 153), for the 
following reasons: (1) The poet addresses him as bx py 129, which 
is exclusively an Egyptian title, and sometimes in Spain, but not in 
Bagdad, as the late Prof. Graetz (Geschichte der Juden, vii (2nd ed.), 
p. 462) tries to identify him with Saad ad-Daulah, minister at the 
Mongolic Court. Here the title of Xv) was usually if not exclusively 
employed. (2) The incomplete poem says in the second line that 
Mordecai left the prison, and was treated with great honour when 
liberated. This point, Prof. Graetz says, is not known as concerning 
Saad ad-Daulah, in spite of the extended history of Saad given by 
Musulman writers. It is true that Makrizi does not mention this 
fact in his history of Egypt, but he does not give extended facts 
concerning the Jews. But it seems that the lines on p. 545 allude 
to some kind of disgrace inflicted by the king on Mordecai, which 
might have been mentioned in the lacuna, marked in the text, 
p- 545, 1. 11. Moreover, to judge from the superscription, he had 
to do with the Sultan’s finances.—Mordecai was succeeded by 
Samuel, son of Hanayah, who was still alive in the year 1468 
Sel.=1157 A.D., according to a document in the possession of Mr. 
E. N. Adler; see Document III (p. 557). The Bodleian Library 
possesses a leaf which contains the end of a AP concerning his 
death, but has no date (see Document IV, p. 558), but it is certain 
that he died before 1171, otherwise Benjamin of Tudela would 
have mentioned him. We shall not here discuss whether he is 
the author of the T19Sn7 N13 or not, and whether he came from 
Spain or not, but we must ask Dr. Perliner whether by mention- 
ing as Nagid Abraham the son of Maimonides after Samuel, 
he means that the dignity was not filled up in the interval. 
I suppose that is the case, and in that he follows the authority of 
Sambari’s Chronicle. On the other hand, the late Professor Graetz 
is sure that Nethanel, who is mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela, 
was the 13) after Samuel. But among all the qualities which 
Benjamin attributes to Nethanel, he does not mention the word 
1); he says (about 1171 A.D.) concerning Fostat, Syama 939 om") 
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pan ond oxmyn mbapn 55d wen em ape ee pwn Ww 
.+. DIM). We have an earlier date in which R. Nethanel is 
mentioned. In a marriage contract, dated Fostat, in Egypt, the 
23 Adar I, 1471 Sel.=1160 A.p., published by Prof. A. Merx with 
facsimile and transcription, p. 39 of his Documents Paléographiques 
Hebraiques et Arabes, 1894, we read the following: nap’ nv" 

nbn Syma NN NOTIN NIT ND NTP nda W322 NANWan nay 
een Say yn ar ada Sy ame ex; and further on we 
read N37) NW NP ndwa N33 NASAN NAVY AAP NWA PNW 
6... yn AN WIA Tn. Benjamin omits the epithet bn, whilst 
the two documents do not mention the epithet 137. Was it 
abolished for a time? It seems that that was the case, for in our 
m5-x19 Maimonides’ influence is greatly praised, whilst there is no 
mention of the "39. Indeed, as we have already said, Sambari 
makes Abraham Maimonides follow Samuel: Abraham could not 
be the direct successor of Samuel, who was contemporary of Judah 
Halevi (1141 A.D.). Possibly Nethanel would not accept the 
title of 7°33 in the face of Moses Maimonides, to whom, as we know, 
it was offered, and he refused it. Perhaps Nethanel was the locum 
tenens of the Nagid during the life of Moses Maimonides. It seems 
that in the century the early D'%2) became eclipsed by Maimonides, 
since none was mentioned in the prayer for the dead recited on the 
Day of Atonement, according to a fragment in the Bodleian Library 
(not classed yet}, which seems to be part of a prayer-book for the 
feast-days (see Document V). Less plausible would it be to 
suspect that the writer of the Megillah, having been in friendly 
relations with the Maimonides family, would not associate Moses 
Maimonides and Nethanel. There is a document in the Bodleian 
Library, MS. Hebrew e. 3, fol. 6, a deed which contains a trans- 
action of property between the son of a son of Abraham ben Hillel, 
3a pmax ww a2 93 Saxds po pede ya mNrads pnow jax pwede 
$3 55m, dated [the day blank] Tebeth 4974 a.m. and 1525 Sel.= 
1214 A.D. To complete the mention of Nethanel, we shall state 
that in a MS. of the Bodleian Library, Hebrew a. 2, fol. 16, there 
is a letter by pom 7pm vba pabn AND AD Ty IN Pde 
$3 taz07 yin dm Seams Aas 72 MD. Finally, on the back of a 
leaf (the property of Mr. E. N. Adler), which contains four lines of 
Deut. ii. 25-28 (without vowel-points, paper), we read as follows: 
(these words crossed through) 33) 7" 33 13Y THD DY PNA Ar pr 
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(torn off) 3p ndya a>. Further on we read N33 yn ow dy 
now Seema 3) 4m (torn off) Ip vrySs saan xm nemp ndva 
The date 1528 Sel.= 
1217 A.D. This date is rather too late for our Nethanel. Anyhow 
the dignity of 1°33 is nowhere attached to him. For a similar 
reason also, the identity of our Nethanel with the physician Hibet 
Allah ibn al-jami, physician of the Caliph Aladhid, and later on 
of Saladin, suggested by the lamented Professor Graetz (Geschichte 
der Juden, VI, 2nd ed., p. 284), is doubtful, for Nethanel is never 
called “physician,” an epithet which no one would forget to 
mention, more especially for the physician of a monarch. While 
on this subject I should like to mention another fragment in the 
possession of Mr. E. N. Adler, which begins: 6. Leviticus without 
vowel-points ; we read on a. mbox man ye [Prn] sy bay nna. 
The list of the Negidim is probably the following :— 

Paltiel. 

Samuel his son, his grandson ?. 

Judah. 

Meborakh. } 

Mordecai. 

Samuel, son of Hananiah. 

Substitute ? Nethanel, but in reality Moses Maimonides. 

Abraham, son of Moses Maimonides. 


or vice versa. 


APPENDIX II. 
Sar Shalom. 


In MSS. Heb. a. 2, fol. 9, and in another miscellaneous MS. 
not yet classified, we find mentioned the premises of Sar Shalom 
hal-Levi, the dates 1185 and 118g are given. We give only the 
text of one of them: naw nav nv 1 DION NT Awa “NI 
ids Sys oxy pxpons nnowd pow men yw AND yor xpde 
pdiyd ovde vay pa nda aide aw waa NT AMIN AIM NTA 
.+. DYN M7 7D. Sar Shalom is not a very usual name, and the 
date suits our personage of that name, but the epithet of 
would be against the identity. Besides, a Gaon or a person so 
highly esteemed could hardly be so rudely handled as Zuta is. 
We shall have to wait for other documents, if there are any in 
existence, before venturing to identify the two. 
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DOCUMENTS. 


I, 


72 wna ws Wa Pads Sy my dy 0 “Pa2d) yNND IIa AT > [ ] 
Sem yoy Sy smaad qow se war don 


by aby awe nevona qweo fas am ody ayn obyn) Sen ot 
prean owyn (x) mxws ovaan 55 

mmbyna psnmd:+ mpon po ny my msn wmyy [yp Nba 
oman Soe ma 33 

warn sim made pao S55 wax men massa pan 525 ax wet 
paw maa $55 warm mya mnyyd 

xd em Sea aat abn Sea ear sar adin $95 xm on 39 
ppp ans3) own 55) aba 

mr p2 ANI Wwe wna awd wy yam ra by nawa py “A 
oma aby) wsym yayd 


seayy toy gin tar [bn] yaaa ps fjney dp) nnn 5:2 wma 
bo [injured] mS qSwn san 

nbxw [injured] mbx mma bod san sess yn [injured] 12 ‘wey 
om wt mw yaw 

mdy xomo omy. wm ono 55 pam pays yn on Si 

mona 52> we op ia aa yerdy adyad mom eae mom ont 
pre? apr vbdwad 

owam ony omnpds owrps on xdaatcqws owbyh yar Se a5 
pn amp and 

ma myer pin abs wwe pina p22 ody. awe pp poh ww vA 
o353 Onn ono 55) ober on 


II. 
0 PNIN|YI iN Pyin DIN 93 ND"D 
:mp3 72°2 aby ody ayn pop ww 
iby aap > Sym syed monan von oxy» wan Syn ody 
awe pao som yar *Smmy yy 2p ow Snap wy way won bx 


1 MS. ‘%acan. 
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sano mp pin bin Rew Sar pry Sey orn adn oan 
mio 55) onwn 
NTHy) wT VIN ww nevp nova Maz xm ow 12 NIWA 
MID wwKI 
ma 5> ny omen cw Noo NvimD Aden pon myan Ady 
py 122 dene 
mas Sam sa na oydy mem wast men ime onde oF 
nywrs 
$3. 32 72 meray nx}r by any mowanh aband awd wy rnd 
mMyd 3 40 Ip 
PIT ITN NUP 3393 ovvon wdy indoa ama Kyo NBA 
WD yy Pompe ANNNeM jn APD fF nN ADI 
mind A227 
wovn MXYD YYpIN AMD AWWA ND NMA MAMA NAMA Inys 
nN33 
mm ydy onpd om aay Sina pyn oma on men oD J 
myn mspin na (cut off) Siny pys 
On the recto is the following address (right margin cut) :— 
mbox ap wnwan $5 ware a1 nesp nda te: 
NID NTO AIA DIN MIA 
na pee~d ow oy wr See ma bo ny: 
Sp 33.32 32 wn wa Syn py 
mnspos yx an ody pas pam pon sana m[typ] 
aap yer oetds: ryda mprinnds 


III. 
mde ad. . ata avim agayy ance addan aan abyo ayes 1 
mbxw 55 
myp abyp om or abana cpa aby Sean awa word 2 
mbady ynnd 


n> omdyy . orden ea me ty nme ew adapon 
[nivjowd seen pnen aNd [yaw NJBoN nowt 709 
VOL. VIII. Pp 
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IV. 


neck DM yw sw ons dy 

Sey awe poner vona ama by 
mere * paps dan on 

by ond mban aniw by 

mere * Sen oyd apr nen 
‘mom mend aw ery by 

mere * AYP NVNI IDI DIN 

* miner] ona ywyn ova Sy 
nese * myost wr oy [injured] 
pond ton dew om Ty 

mere * psi ined ey Awa PN 
ymnad FDS PyIMY TID dy 

mere * oni PY on ody x2 
samt ota Sew qwp2 van 

mere NY YD OMN AMY Tn wy 


V. 


swap om | modyn ced wes owes anys prs pe 3 
abn $y manor poynd + aeinn ond md Sew maa: arnp nt 
ooenm owtpa om yen Sees e Sy by wee oaaa oon 
Sse nanpd nad ox wen + oméy naa AN * Dane py 
* DTN) OAD DWNT AND na Ow) mrp AMS mwyd noxdpa 
sw I omwyar* oew wpdr od yy awe + Da OMTOMM 
prema pap ovate rows nebna on sbyaw sy omy ony 
IININ NIN NIT WN TD | AMANAY MN ITY WN ADIN UPD 
$y sna nanady aennd opty ast apy 4 aya3 92 pny ean aan 
pyors mosnn pyp nas by pin ody mm neat innawn nn 
WE ¢ AINA IMyID Ne ps poya an meena aD moder 
+ yy mowm Ayow + ya ov dp dy Sya mond napinoon * aan 
NIN WN * DVN DOM py * Dw AOA * DEIN ANT IN 
‘mine mpn ond pen nixen note Sy in + nan mop. 
sanyo a * oben eee awn ¢ onan mdyon oman mon Sy3 
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yor See ma Wwe? TN Ny * ME aNd phy © mp Tw 
wa nem nda nas $5 + bs aa Spr mse wows + vby 
992 DAMN I wD PonA yyyA nem nda nas dn * pow 
ANB) PONT W322 AMY WIN wD NAP Mp nA Nad by 
‘omen pypan onn om pin andy jo nat innaw wn 
PAWN * WT AYND AIT WwW ADA ADIN wen WIT Tas Syn 
myn + @d>yo ine men * ads nana anaw owe + pane od 
‘pon nyt pana ¢ ds ayn abss + avdy anndy now + nao 
‘ynydyy ynay yom ¢ yy atom nexn mam + a dys nnn 
san naa? awe wen Say AD wm IpET MND MASymM 
yoy wads yada $x mn wes pon yds wa wm ema 
p> xdy wy anna xd + nwa qow sim Sy sme +12 a5p nym 
$5 yaa Syn + naom XDD AMM mun Nam pwn sono «and 
pee pup syn advan * oxy jw ove am ern Sapa on 
TNT Wwe Mo man nas Sy pena DwRAD IN? Dw. DAD 
32 AWD ANID! MIT eM | MON YOM S MUD YMA + MIND 
Son aD) FOY 4 NID 73 + OM “I 3A N32 * Iden apy 
man onsn an * inxsw Syn Sen pow pny 4 naa 13 andy 
mp aay dyr swan pda ynd © msiad onsr stdy naa Syn + inna 
xem tn xody io noes Sew on aw a9 by nna 
sandy xoaindy prvaind rem ndon Snow paw me ein p73 
omdy mds aps ontoy van omen & mo Sew ma amy do 
‘ pmay 5 dno amp anon + ody om ondo Sy + oben 
‘my pa opsy Sy mn> yaw oy penn son pdoa ondan ped 
‘mor on wn 55) one onpty aby ena ody ody 

DON rs poN EN) AON ovo 5553 may * oy 55 




































POSTSCRIPTS. 
I, 
April 14, 1896. 
My essay was in type in February last, for insertion in the April 
number, but the infirmity of my eyes prevented me from reading 





1 So MS. * So MS. 
Pp2 
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the proofs, and I had to postpone the revision till the present date, 
when my learned friend S. J. Halberstam, to whom I had sent a copy 
of this paper, informed me that the Megillah has been published in 
the awry "193, I, pp: 37 to 43, by Rabbi Solomon Aaron Wertheimer 
of Jerusalem, from the same MS., he believes, as mine. Yes, it is 
80, for the Jerusalem Rabbi sold it to the Bodleian Library after 
having taken a copy evidently for publication, without stating the 
fact when he offered it for sale. The same is the case with the letter 
of Jonathan of Lunel (733, p. 35), and an item concerning the Jews 
at Narbonne (ibidem, p. 44), which I have published in the Medi- 
aeval Jewish Chronicles, II, p. 251. I may add that this document 
is not Jonathan’s autograph, as Rabbi S. A. Wertheimer believes. 
The leaves of the Midrash DDN and other Midrashim, published by 
him (see my» °n3, III, p. 8 sqq.), were also sold to the Bodleian 
Library after copies had been taken from them for publication, with- 
out notice being given to the authorities of the Library. My reason 
for republishing the document is not only by right of precedence, 
and the wish of the Editors of this QUARTERLY, but also because 
T have filled up the lacunas in the MS. differently from the Rabbi ; 
moreover, I give the beginning of the document from another frag- 
ment, and make use of the fragment published by my friend 
Dr. Harkavy from a third fragment. Further, our Megillah 
helped me to the early history of the p33, which I give in 
the appendix with documents, which will enable my successors 
in this field to enlarge and criticize it. I hope that Rabbi 8. A. 
Wertheimer will continue to bring to light interesting documents 
as he has done up till now, but that he will remember the saying of 
the early Rabbis, yaX JWT DY AM 3D. 


II. 


Should Professor Kaufmann’s desideria pia, concerning a third 
edition of Sambari’s Chronicle, “in which my omissions might be 
supplemented, and a distinct line drawn between that which is 
borrowed and Sambari’s own information” (J. Q. &., VIII, p. 512), 
be realized, may I be permitted to draw his attention to the 
existence of another MS. in the possession of the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle in Paris? I mentioned this fact to Dr. Berliner, when 
he asked my permission to reprint Sambari’s Chronicle from the 
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Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, I. This MS. was lately lent to me by 
the kindness of M. Bigart, Secretary of the Alliance. It is 
defective at the end (from ‘wwn, p. 82, 1. 12), but has the missing 
pages of the Bodleian MS. (see Catalogue, No. 2410), of which a 
photograph was made and inserted in it. J had no time, and 
moreover the state of my sight would not allow me to collate it 
throughout. The few variations I saw by accident are the fol- 
lowing: (edition Berliner) page 1, 1. 2 “yy for 1y¥3 (see above, 
p. 552); 1.3 ABeM (above, p. 552); 1.6 Saaaw; 17 AND; 1. 10 
b> by for $93.—-Page 2, 1.8 om? BAY AD IMF; 1. 3 from below, 
px for wa xb.—Page 3, 1. 6 jw a nana; 1. 7 Ard for m2; 1.9 Tbs 
for »po7.—Page 82, 1. 3 prwds for wpwxde. 

The title is the following: NX 4DN) 73M WWE ARDY 35 7D 
many man nas dda ara sy semnao p37 DD OVaIn ndwdy 
pmn ps3 wrmaxd wyoe’ medpam DDI My MII AyawN 
merasnw ty mS pen oven mo when ody aymie mw 

pyyo mp my (1677 A.p.) ADWAN Wy AN now Nene 

Ed. Oxford, p. 150, 1. 8 (ed. Berliner, p. 62, line 3 from bottom), 
the Paris MS. has as follows: "37 and Sina any pad... wy 
mama opews * mano) ane * Map mondy * Tear 

bao Wwe 


IIT. 


My learned friend, S. J. Halberstam, suggests that Judah Nagid 
(p. §52) succeeded Samuel (p. 553), according to Sambari, and that 
he was preceded by Abraham Maimonides. Sambari, however, 
takes no heed of chronclogy. If Judah had followed Samuel, an 
allusion would have been made in the Megillah (p. 546) to the 
supposed 1°33 in connexion with Samuel's death and Maimonides’ 


arrival. 


A. NEUBAUER. 
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SOME REMARKS ON SAMARITAN 
LITERATURE AND RELIGION|. 


THE question has often been put to me, “ Who are the 
Samaritans? Is their religion Jewish, Christian, or 
Mahometan?” Perhaps this paper may serve, though 
inadequately, as an answer to that question. There is no 
need to tell you of the origin of the Samaritan people: to 
inquire what remnant of the ten tribes remained after the 
deportation by Shalmaneser: to discuss the attitude of 
Jewish teachers, at one time regarding them as little, if at 
all, better than heathen, at another, as only one degree 
removed from true righteousness. To a gathering like 
this, such matters would be like twice-told tales. It may, 
however, be of interest to give a cursory description of 
the later development of this isolated remnant, or, if you 
like, of its decay and the causes of it. Until recently it 
was possible to say little on these points except from 
outside evidence, which, however valuable, is always 
inadequate when taken alone. But within the last half 
century, or less, considerable material has come to light, 
though it has been little used. First there is the chronicle 
of Abulfath, in Arabic, and the less valuable book of 
Joshua, also in Arabic. Secondly, and most important, 
the cbronicle called Eltholideh in Samaritan, discovered and 
published by my revered teacher and friend, Dr. Neubauer. 
Thirdly, the large mass of liturgies. From these sources it 
is possible to obtain a very clear view of their history and 
beliefs; and so, even in this remote corner of research as 


1 A lecture delivered to the Jews’ College on March 1, 1896. 
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elsewhere, the discoveries of our own day seem to eclipse all 
that went before. But for European scholars until the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the only information 
accessible, outside the Bible, was that furnished by Jewish 
writers, Christian Fathers, and to a small extent by Arabic 
authors. Now neither Jews nor Christians were disposed 
to feel any strong interest in Samaritans ; and any one who 
has had to work at mediaeval records knows the shameless 
manner in which statements are copied, or shall we say, the 
trustful, childlike way in which historians bow to authority. 
The mediaeval writer seems to say: “It’s a long way off, 
and it ought to have been so, and any way I cannot be 
expected to know everything.” It seems clear that the 
Church Fathers at any rate repeated and copied statements 
with regard to Samaritan doctrine, which, though they 
might once have been true, had ceased in course of time to 
be so. But there was no fresh source of information, and 
they were bound to furnish explanations, because of the 
frequent mention of Samaritans, especially in the New 
Testament. Hence we are told, for instance, that they 
worship a dove, that their God is Ashima, that they believe 
neither in angels nor in a future life. Whatever may have 
been the facts originally, to take this account without 
question as representing them, say, in the sixteenth 
century, was about as reasonable as when a writer of 
that date refers to Tacitus as an authority for the character 
of the Germans of his time. In fact it was still the age of 
authority: the spirit of inquiry, of testing facts, had yet 
to come. 

But it is ungrateful as well as impolitic to kick down 
the ladder by which we have climbed, although from our 
exalted position at the top we are inclined to look down upon 
the harmless, necessary bottom rung, and so we must give 
credit to the great man who first introduced the subject. 
It was at the beginning of the seventeenth century—to be 
precise, in 1616—that Pietro della Valle, on his travels, 
procured at Damascus a copy of the Samaritan text of the 
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Pentateuch and their Targum, which he piously deposited 
in the Vatican Library. (He certainly deserves the grati- 
tude of scholars, for it was he who also brought to Europe 
the first cuneiform inscription, although no results followed 
for two centuries.) These two texts were published in the 
Paris polyglott, and thence eopied in Walton’s poly- 
glott with a (very inadequate) translation, and so made 
accessible. Naturally they made a stir, and the controversy 
respecting them has not even yet subsided. Consider the 
question as it presented itself to the learned world of that 
time. The history of the Masoretic text was known and 
accepted with all deference. Here comes a totally distinct 
recension, preserved by a tribe who admittedly had had no 
dealings with the Jews. It contained no evidence of the 
peculiar views atcributed to the Samaritans, and therefore 
could not be an heretical counterfeit. Yet it showed some 
important differences of reading. Which was to be con- 
sidered the inspired word of God? The most extreme 
views were taken; one side claiming all authority for the 
new text, others as strongly rejecting it. Perhaps the most 
reasonable view is that of Kennicott, that both texts must 
be examined, and the differences weighed on their merits. 
The question was for a time closed by Gesenius’ investiga- 
tions, but his results were by no means final, and there 
seems now to be a disposition to reopen it. Certainly 
I am not required to settle it here. When a really critical 
edition of the Samaritan text appears, it will be more 
possible to judge of its value. At any rate as a factor in 
textual criticism, and as awakening interest in the subject, 
its importance in the seventeenth century is not to be 
easily overrated. As to the Targum, it is (at least to me) 
a most interesting document, perhaps the more so from 
the difficulty of finding good MSS. to settle the text. 
Various views have been held as to its date and origin, the 
Samaritans themselves claiming that it was written by one 
Nathanael in the first century B.c. The real fact seems to 
be that no Targum was built in a day, nor probably by 
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one author. The same causes which led to the elaboration 
of Targum in Judah produced it in Samaria. Probably it 
was read in the synagogue ; otherwise one cannot suppose 
it would be much read at all. But I know of no statement 
to that effect in the literature, and the only service in which 
it definitely appears is that for marriage, when the passage 
a2) 5)! is read. This, however, is only a semi-religious 
ceremony, and partakes more of the nature of a festive 
occasion, a fact which would seem to indicate that Targum 
was not commonly read. However that may be, I cannot 
help thinking, from its frequent agreement with Ongelos, 
that both works had a similar origin, namely, that they are 
the fixed form of a floating traditional explanation common 
to all Syria, and that the line of division between Jews and 
Samaritans was by no means impassable in the early 
centuries of our era. I am inclined to think that it was 
reduced to writing and edited by the fourth century, 
though that question need not be discussed here. It is 
likely at any rate that Arabic became the vernacular soon 
after the Hejira, in which case it would not have been 
worth while to undertake an Aramaic work of these 
proportions; and it is certain that the Targum was no 
longer in common use in the tenth century. When, 
however, I say it was fixed at that time, the word is only 
to be understood relatively. The main value of the version 
does not lie in its exegesis, for it is very close to the text, 
and gives little information on that head, but consists in 
its being the earliest and most extensive monument of 
what may be called clussical Samaritan, or, shall we say, of 
Palestinian Aramaic”. Now precisely in this respect, as 
a criterion of correct forms, the Targum text is by no 
means fived. It has indeed been elaborately and carefully 
edited by Petermann and Vollers, but an examination of 


Exod. ii. 1. 
* For comparative purposes the Palestinian Syriac forms are important. 
See the fragments published by Messrs. Gwilliam, Burkitt, and Stenning, 
in Anec:ilota Oxoniensia, Semitic Series, vol. I, pt. v and pt. ix. 
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their materials shows that the MSS. represent widely 
different recensions. All are close to the Hebrew, but 
differ in forms and even in words. Probably this is 
in many cases due to local differences of dialect: much 
may be set down to corruptions, since all the MSS. date 
from a time when Aramaic was as much a dead language 
as Hebrew. Moreover, in treating a dialect so little known 
as this, comparison is the only sound method. It is of no 
use to make up one’s mind beforehand what ought to be the 
form, as the usual practice has been, but to try to discover 
what, as a matter of fact, it was. Yet the most important 
aid for this purpose was hardly available for Petermann’s 
edition. The only literature of at all the same date as the 
Targum is that of the earlier liturgy (Marqah and Amram 
of the fourth century). Even of this there is only at 
present one MS. (Vaticanus) which is to be trusted for the 
forms. No edition therefore of the Targum can be satis- 
factory which does not take account of the forms of the 
Vatican liturgical MS. This brings me to speak, but 
only briefly, of the liturgies. They are of great interest, 
because they present a practically continuous history of 
doctrine for at any rate the last 1,600 years. The earliest 
compositions which can be dated with anything like 
certainty are those of Amram and Marqah—the latter 
being the more prolific of the two and the most famous of 
all their authors. According to the chronicle Eltholideh, 
mentioned above, Marqah lived in the time of Baba Rabba 
(ob. 362 A.D.). An angel appeared at his birth, and bade 
his father call the child’s name Moses. As, however, this 
name was too sacred for common use, he was called 
Margah, which has the same numerical value. He was 
of priestly family, though not High Priest. That is all 
that we are told definitely about him. We may conclude 
that his family was of some importance, that he was 
probably intimate with Baba, and that he wrote his hymns 
and prayers at the request of Paba, who, according to the 
chronicle, restored the synagogue services. It is note- 
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worthy too that, just as the miraculous story of his birth 
seems to indicate that he was called Moses as well as 
Marqah, so his father, Amram ben Sered, had a by-name 
Tutah, and his son was called Nanah. There is nothing 
strange in their having two names, but it is curious that 
the names have a Roman look: Tutah=Titus, Marqah= 
Marcus, Nanah=Nonus. This may show that they had 
dealings with the Romans, or were on friendly terms at 
least with some Roman family. 

The Amram of the liturgies is not clearly identified. 
I believe him to be the same as Amram ben Sered, the 
father of Marqah, but the reasons for this belief may be 
omitted. 

To return then, it will be seen that the liturgies are not 
very ancient, nor have they great literary merit ; but they 
offer the most trustworthy means at our disposal for arriving 
at a correct understanding of Samaritan theology. I think 
therefore it may be of interest to you to consider the main 
characteristics, and some details of the beliefs implied in 
them. First, it is to be remarked, that the Samaritans 
represent the strictly conservative side of religion. The 
foundation of their faith was the same as that recognized 
in Judaea at the time of the second temple,—the law of 
Moses; and from the fact that they never received any 
other of the Jewish canon, the superstructure of religious 
belief was bound to be slight. Imagine Judaism without 
the Psalms, without the Prophets! I said before that 
statements were repeated by the Church Fathers which 
might once have been true, but had ceased to be so. For 
instance, they seem to be confounded with the Sadducees 
(so even by Magqrizi, and perhaps Qirgesani), and in this 
a basis of fact may be detected. For at the time of the 
separation, at the second temple, they were recruited and 
their theology was no doubt formulated, by members of the 
priestly caste from Jerusalem, who would have belonged 
to the conservative, or if we may speak of it so early, the 
Sadducean party. As the twig was bent so the tree grew, 
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so far as it grew at all. “They did, it is true, modify and 
enlarge their creed, and that in important particulars, .. . 
but... by the same process of absorption: it was in no 
sense a development of the religious feeling of the people?.” 
Now both of the special properties of man, language and 
religion, are living organisms; and living implies growth. 
Judaism and Samaritanism, though starting from the same 
root, the law of Moses, have this difference: Judaism is 
ever growing, ever adapting itself to its environment, like 
Aaron’s rod that budded, ever putting forth leaves for the 
healing of the nations. It lives. Samaritanism is like 
a tree that is dried up from the root. For a time it seemed 
to put forth shoots, even flowers. Then it died, and soon 
it will be cut down and buried. Of course, one cannot 
assign exact dates to anything so intangible as religious 
growth, but a more or less definite period may be suggested 
for it. We have no documents to show the state of their 
creed in the centuries before our era; but from the fact 
that we find it pretty fully developed in the fourth century, 
we must suppose that it had grown in the meanwhile. 
Even so early as St. John’s Gospel, the belief in a Messiah 
was generally accepted ; while in the writings of Marqah 
the belief e. g. in a future life, in angels, and in the supreme 
position of Moses, is taken for granted. Here, however, 
their vitality practically ceased. In the centuries imme- 
diately succeeding this Augustan age, so to speak, of 
Samaritan literature and theology, few writers flourished, 
and none of them was really great. Possibly the 
troubles under Zeno and Justinian demanded all their 
attention, and the nation never recovered from the severe 
treatment of the latter in 529. Literature was indeed 
produced subsequently, and in large quantities, but it bears 
all the marks of a silver age. We know how, in any 
country, literature will continue to drag its slow length 
along after the virtue is gone out of it. There are some 
prayers, in a rather debased Aramaic, of the eleventh 
1 Nutt, Sketch of Samaritan History, &c., p. 42. 
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century, and numerous treatises in Arabic on theological and 
other subjects in that and the three succeeding centuries. 
The chronicle of Eltholideh, too, belongs chiefly to the 
eleventh century. It is to be remarked that this period 
nearly coincides with Jewish activity in the same direction 
inaugurated by Saadiah Gaon. The fact is significant ; 
and we can only regret that the Samaritan-Arabic litera- 
ture is not yet accessible. A still later period of artificial 
vitality occurred in the fourteenth century, under Pinhas 
(Finas) the High Priest. To that date belongs the chronicle 
of Abulfath in Arabie, and the large mass of prayers and 
liturgical compositions for special occasions, written in 
a debased mixture of Hebrew and Aramaic. Since that 
time the literature is little else than a wearisome reiteration 
of the thoughts of earlier writers. Now in the fourteenth 
century, though there was activity, I say it was artificial. 
There is no real development, no larger view which is not 
to be found expressed or implied in the fourth century. 
The only new thing is a certain tendency to mystical and 
metaphysical doctrines. Who shall say whether or not 
these are evidence of decay ? 

With regard to their views, it may be said in general 
that there is little that is distinctive about them. The 
question rather is, how much of Jewish religious develop- 
ment they adopted. It will be, perhaps, of most interest 
if we consider specially those doctrines which, according 
to early accounts, they did not hold, viz. the future life, 
and the belief in angels. Remembering that all their 
theology was originally derived solely from the Pentateuch, 
let us see how far they advanced. The doctrine, then, of 
a future life, with rewards and punishments, is founded on 
Deut. xxxii. 35 seqq., with their reading of n> for ‘>: so that 
it reads, “is not this laid up in store with me... till the 
day of vengeance : till the time when their foot shall slide,’ 
&c.; and the rest of the song thus has the same reference. 
The judgment-day is usually called “the day of vengeance 
and recompense” (ndv op) oY) from this passage, or simply 
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“the day of (the great) judgment.” Already in Marqah it 
is an article of faith, but it is only later that we find any 
full account of the condition of souls after the judgment. 
First, the judgment is after death, as in the prayers for the 
dead, “‘ After thee Death pursues, and the day of judgment 
after that'.” “For thy work is stored up with him, sealed 
in his treasure-houses, against the day of resurrection, day 
of the solemn reckoning ?.” It is a time of rewards as well 
as of punishment. On the great day of resurrection there 
will be great deliverance for believers, who will go to dwell 
in the Garden of Eden. This side, however, is made less 
prominent. They insist rather on the fate of the wicked. 
“Surely a fire shall burn in their heart, and every one of 
them shall be ashamed of his works, . . . and a voice shall 
come unto them... though ye turn now to your God, yet 
shall ye be burned with fire*.” Moses is the only inter- 
cessor: ‘ Mourning shall not help the dying; Moses the 
chosen helpeth him*”: “by whose prayers the burning 
fire shall be quenched.” Apparently forgiveness is not 
impossible in the next world: at least there would not 
otherwise be much point in praying for the dead,— 
“Pardon, O Lord, him who is taken away from this world 
and departs: grant him mercy as his portion, and his place 
in the Garden of Eden °.” 

With regard to angels the case is quite as clear. True 
Reland? maintained that angels had no place in Samaritan 
theology, and explained them away as “virtutes Dei.” Yet 
all his ingenuity will not annul the fact that they do appear 
in the Pentateuch, and that therefore Samaritans were 
bound to accept them in some form. The contrary state- 
ment, as mentioned before, rested on a confusion with the 
Sadducees. But it had become untrue before the time 
e.g. of Leontius (seventh century) who makes it, and it was 
no less untrue in the time of Magqrizi, whose authority, 
1 Heidenheim, Sam. Liturgie, No. 124. 2. 2 Ibid. No. 119. 9 and 10. 


8 Gesenii Carm. Sam., No. 7. 15. * H., S. L., No, rar. 15. 
5 Ibid., No. 100. 16. ® Ibid., No. 121. 20. 7 Dissertt. vii, 8. 
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a Christian Arab writer, had borrowed from the Fathers. 
Even in the Targum we find frequent mention of angels 
to avoid anthropomorphisms: e.g. Gen. v. 24, “and Enoch 
walked with God; and he was not; for the angels took 
him” ; and ix. 6, “for in the image of the angels made he 
man:” but since the date of the Targum is uncertain, I shall 
say no more of it. Marqah in a quasi-Agadic fragment 
(Heid., Sam. Lit. v.) enumerates various appearances of 
angels, and lays stress on the fact that it was an angel who 
spoke with Moses in the bush and on Mount Sinai. ‘“ Moses 
saw a form sent forth by God,” although in Exed. xxiv and 
Xxxiii neither the text nor Targum has this reading. Soina 
well-known prayer he prays in the name of “ the hosts of the 
Angels.” They are even individualized. God spoke the ten 
words, but it was Cabod who gave the tables of the law 
to Moses, a personification which may be compared with 
v* 22 in Ezekiel. Later perhaps the teaching on the 
subject may have become vague, as we find Abulhassan 
of Tyre, in the eleventh century, writing a treatise in sup- 
port of it. It is afterwards much extended. In a hymn 
of Meshalmah (eighteenth century) “the four quarters of 
heaven rest on pillars borne up by the four angels.” Abisha,in 
the fourteenth century, says that the angels stand round the 
throne in the eighth heaven. Moses is said to ascend from 
earth to “the dwelling of the angels,” who are in the first 
eight heavens. At the time when Moses was exposed on 
the river, four angels, Cabala’, Penuel, Anusa, and Zilpah, 
came from heaven to earth to attend on him’. Finally 
there is a destroying angel, Mehablah, who corresponds 
somewhat to Satan. They are distinct from created things, 
i.e. they were not created in the six days, but are higher 
than men, and were present at the creation and at the 
giving of the law’. In all this there is nothing strikingly 
at variance with views found elsewhere; still less can we 
say that they did not believe in angels or a future state, 


1H., S. L., No. 14. 7. 6. 2 G.C. S. IV, 8 and 3. 
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I need not speak of the Taheb or Messiah, as I have already 
dealt with the subject elsewhere’, but two points may be 
noticed which are rather more distinctive: (1) The Fanuta. 
During the time immediately following the Exodus, Israel 
enjoyed the divine favour, mnim. This continued until the 
priesthood of Uzzi, contemporary of Eli, for the chronicles 
give a complete and independent list of priests from Aaron 
to the present day. It was Eli who caused a schism in 
Israel by deserting Mount Gerizim, the-place which the 
Lord had chosen to put his name there, and instituting 
a priesthood, not of the true line, at Shilo. That was in 
the twenty-fifth year of the priesthood of Uzzi, 260 years 
after the entry into Canaan. In consequence of this wicked- 
ness, says Eltholideh, “the Lord made the holy tabernacle 
to disappear.” The succeeding period, which still continues, 
is called nna (probably “turning away ” of God’s favour), 
and is the cause of all the troubles which have come upon 
them. “The Fanuta it is which causes all our distress, 
says Margah, may it be accursed in every place.” They look 
for the Taheb, or restorer, to bring back God’s favour and 
the glory of Israel. (2) The other point to be noticed, is 
their mystical teaching, which would take long to explain, 
and even then you would not understand it—nor should I— 
such is the nature of mysticism. The two terms, with 
which the whole doctrine deals, are ‘ps, “the hidden,” 
and *%3, “the revealed,” and the system, if it can be called 
so, is an attempt to explain the old, old difficulty, as to the 
way in which God, or the soul, can have any relation 
to matter. Evidently we need not expect from the 
Samaritans any satisfactory solution of a problem which 
has puzzled philosophers ever since men began to think. 
You may remember, for instance, that Lucretius, who would 
have liked to be a materialist, felt the necessity of attacking 
the difficulty, and decided that the material body of man 
acts on something more refined than ordinary matter, and 
that again on the soul, and vice versa. But this is only 
1 Expositor for March, 1895. 
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removing the difficulty one degree, like the Indian fable that 
the earth rests on an elephant, the elephant on a tortoise, 
and the tortoise on nothing. Of course as long as ‘D3 meant 
the unseen world, and 53 the material world. things are 
comparatively simple. This is perhaps al] they meant in 
Marqah, but it was not enough to satisfy human reasoning. 
Hence we find later that ‘p> is the dmépavros dvvayts, to 
adopt a phrase used to describe the philosophy of Simon 
Magus, the boundless potentiality existing in heaven, where 
all things are before they are. It séems again to be equiva- 
lent to moan, the divine wisdom as manifested especially 
in Creation, almost a person, as in Prov. iii and viii. 
It is in fact, if we push the doctrine to its conclusion, the 
Adyos, which may be made matter. The *d; is conversely 
the same when éfe:xov.cOcioa. The distinction is well 
brought out when the creation and the law-giving are 
compared. Both are created by the word, and come forth 
from the hidden world to the world of sense (ans'D> ody A) 
nnsd; ody dx) attended by the angels, or powers of the 
unseen. In both, the word, like the intermediate soul in 
Lucretius, is something slightly less spiritual than God, 
emanating from God, and thus able to affect matter, 
so that it takes form in one case as the material world, 
in the other case as the Law. An explanation of the process 
is offered in another passage where the world is compared 
to a child which comes obediently to the word of its teacher. 
The above is of course a very rough and imperfect account 
of the doctrine, but it is enough to indicate the origin of it. 
There are in it elements of Alexandrine philosophy, but 
beyond all it is due to the Qabbalah. If you insist on the 
late origin of the Qabbalistic system, in its developed form, 
there is of course a difficulty in making it the foundation 
of Samaritan metaphysic in the fourth century. But I have 
always believed that we ought to accept the early tradition 
of the Qabbalah, and that its teaching was much more 
wide-spread than is usually supposed. Evidence to the 
same effect has recently come to light in a chronicle published 
VOL, VIII. Qq 
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by Dr. Neubauer’. If then we find it fully fledged in the 
ninth century, there is no difficulty in believing that the 
Samaritans had taken over (however clumsily) its main 
teachings in the fourth century, and bad further developed 
it by the fourteenth. 

Thus we see that in all important points they are 
indebted to Jewish doctrine. Nor is this surprising. 
Geiger has pointed out that it is not such abstract views, 
but differences in the observance of the Law, which cause 
lasting dissension in Judaism. (This point might be 
illustrated from the history of the early Christians.) 
They might well adopt so much, while hotly opposing the 
Jews on more technical grounds. Moreover, the difference 
was largely political, and of long standing. It is a 
continuance of the animosity between North and South, 
Israel and Judah, the revolt against centralization under 
Jeroboam I, explain it how we will. Whatever may have 
been the motives of that schism, wisdom is justified of her 
children, Judah has gone on ever since, with varying 
fortunes, but with the same aims—ever increasing, ever 
exerting an influence on the world: while Israel, for so the 
Samaritans believe themselves, has become, owing largely 
to its turbulent spirit, ever more and more obscure, till now 
the miserable remnant has no aims beyond its own petty 
quarrels and intrigues, and is hardly known outside its 
native town: 

Forgotten travellers of an age outworn, 
Left on the wayside by the wheels of time 
That pass and pass them. 

In conclusion, I wish to make an appeal to you. One 
talks glibly about a writer’s having lived certainly in such 
and such a century, and one does not dilate upon the toil 
and the headaches which that certainty has involved. But 
chronology is a most important thing in any history, and it 
requires special study in the case of the Samaritans, 
because the wildest statements have been made on the 


1 porp 16D, in Med. Jewish Chron. II, p. 111 sqq., Oxford, 1895. 
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subject. I therefore set myself some years ago to this 
special study, than which there is none more distressing, 
baffling, and disappointing. The materials are, for the 
earlier period, the chronicles mentioned before and some 
occasional allusions in the liturgies. For the time since 
14co the chief material is in the colophons and epigraphs 
of MSS. I have collected these from most of the MSS. in 
public libraries in Europe, and in many private libraries. 
The very dry results are all tabulated. But there must 
be many MSS. or fragments belonging to private persons, 
which have not been examined. It is most important that 
any information they contain should be added to what is 
already collected. I beg you therefore, if any one has any 
such fragment or knows of the existence of any, to give me 
the opportunity of inspecting it. Even the smallest and 
apparently most insignificant fragment may be useful, 
when taken in conjunction with what is already collected. 
A short time ago Dr. Friedlander kindly lent me several 
fragments for examination. The most important consisted, 
I think, of only two leaves, much obliterated, but it gave 
me an obscure person’s name for which I had looked in 
vain for years. In return I will gladly describe the 
contents of the documents, and send them back. One 
must be content to wade through many volumes if at the 
end one ascertains one name or rectifies one date. Only so 
will a continuous history be possible. 

A. CowLey. 
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THE DEMONOLOGY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


I. 


OF late years the textual criticism of the New Testament 
has made much progress in this country, and 
pr ace especially in Oxford and Cambridge innumerable 
the N. T. manuscripts have been collected and classified ; 
many, a : pais 
the great lines along which the tradition has 
flowed are being ascertained, and even referred to the 
countries of their origin. The Diatessaron is restored to 
us, and little by little the external evidence of the Gospels 
is pushed back deep into the second century. That is one 
main result gained, and another equally notable is the 
recognition on all sides that however much inspired by 
God these writings may be, their transmission to us has 
at any rate been controlled by the same laws as govern 
the transmission of any other, and purely human, documents. 
But the criticism of the contents of the New Testament 
but critics 288 Not made equal progress. Isolated thinkers 
of matter of indeed have made attempts to humanize the 
N.T. few. life and personality of Jesus, to show that 
there is really nothing about the history of the early 
Church which justifies us in lifting it out of general history 
and claiming for its documents a right to be tested by other 
tests of probability than those which we apply to secular 
narratives. But in the bosom of orthodox Christian sects 
such efforts have met with little or no response. To be an 
authority on the history of the sacred text is held to excuse 
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a scholar’s reluctance to grapple with the ideas which are 
its content and underlie the narrative. Now I believe that 
we cannot understand these wonderful narratives except in 
so far as we can reconstruct the mind and intellectual 
habits of those who wrote them, and of those about whom 
they were written. We must try to breathe the atmosphere 
which they breathed, even though in working back to it 
we inhale more than we care to of the dust of ages. No 
other course is compatible with a real respect for the 
Christian religion, than to try to understand it as part and 
parcel of the great process in which man reveals himself to 
himself—as a great, perhaps, even as a culminating, mani- 
festation of the human spirit. This is rationalism in its 
true sense. Let us then emulate St. Paul, who wrote thus: 
“TI thank God, 1 speak with tongues more than you all; 
howbeit, in the Church I had rather speak five words with 
my understanding, that I might instruct others also, than 
ten thousand words in a tongue.” 

We honour Christianity but cheaply, when we draw a 
ring-fence around the person of its founder, and employ 
for the study of his character and actions, as related in the 
New Testament, methods and canons which we should 
repudiate in any other field of research. 

In this century educated men have so generally aban- 
doned the beliefs in a personal devil and in possession by 
evil spirits, that the Demonology of the New Testament 
is a most favourable subject-matter, the which to discuss 
from a newer and more critical standpoint. Jesus, his 
disciples, and all the New Testament writers had a pro- 
found and vigorous belief in the Devil and in evil spirits : 
and I venture to outline their opinion as follows. 

The origin of evil spirits in a movement of rebellion 
Origin of against God on the part of certain of his angels 
demons in is assumed in the New Testament as a matter of 

common knowledge. “I beheld Satan fall as 
lightning from heaven,” says Jesus in Luke’s Gospel’, 
1 Luke x. 18. - 
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addressing the seventy, when they returned to him with 
joy, because of their discovery that even the devils were 
subject to them through his name. We have fuller infor- 
mation from Jude, who knew of angels which kept not their 
first estate, but left their proper habitation!; from the 
author of 2 Peter, who says that God spared not the angels 
that sinned, but cast them down to hell*. This is all we can 
glean from the New Testament about their origin. About 
Their ac- their present haunts, their activity in regard to 
tivities. mankind, and about the future that awaits them, 
the New Testament is more explicit. The author of 2 Peter 
and Jude believed that God reserves them for judgment, 
bound in dungeons of darkness*. The Lord reserves them in 
everlasting chains under darkness unto the judgment of the 
Great Day*. The demons, the ministers of Satan, them- 
selves know what is in store for them, and this is why they 
cried, “ What have we to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of 
God? art thou come hither to torment us before the time>?” 
And from the same Gospel of Matthew we learn that for 
the Devil and his angels everlasting fire is prepared, into 
which the Son of Man at his glorious second coming will 
cast them along with the cursed among men °. 
For Satan, the Devil, the adversary, heads a counter- 
They rule Kingdom of evil opposed to the kingdom of God, 
the world. and the lost angels are his messengers and in- 
struments’. With an absoluteness, hardly less than that 
of Marcion, the apostles John and Paul insist on the entire 
subordination of this world to Satan. He is, according to 
the former, the prince or ruler of this world (dpywy roi 
kdopouv rovrov)*, in whose casting out the world itself is 
judged. And Paul calls him outright the god of this world. 
In the legend of the temptation of Jesus, all the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them are in Satan’s gift. 


' Jude 6. 2 2 Pet. ii. 4. 3 2 Pet. ii. 4. 
* Jude 6. 5 Matt. viii. 29. 6 Matt. xxv. 41. 
7 2 Cor. xii. 7; Matt. ix. 34. 

® John xii. 31; xiv. 30; and xvi. 11. 
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Since he was ruler and god of this world, it could hardly 
be otherwise. 

Although, according to Peter and Jude, bound in darkness 
with everlasting chains, the devils and their leader, accord- 
ing to the New Testament writers, nevertheless possess great 
facilities for moving about. Thus, Paul held not only the 
Talmudic belief that Satan transforms himself into an 
angel of light’, but also the Persian belief that he is prince 
of the power of the air*. “We wrestle not,” he says, 
“against flesh and blood, but against principalities and 
powers . .. against the wicked spirits in the heavens.” 
Not that they did not also haunt. the earth; for Jesus 
believed that evil spirits prefer to walk through waterless 
places when they are seeking rest. 

As to their composition, we may perhaps infer from 
Their com- 5t- Luke* that they could not be handled, nor 

position. had flesh and bones, yet that they appeared to 
the eye. So also Paul* expressly denies flesh and blood 
to the demon adversaries with whom he and his followers 
wrestled. But though they were thus immaterial, Paul 
believed that they could be warded off and their evil 
influences neutralized by so material a screen as the 
Chalebi or traditional headdress of the Jewish women. 
For this, as Dean Farrar (Life of Chiist, Appendix VIII), 
admits, is the true meaning of Paul’s rule, that women 
should veil themselves in church “ because of the angels.” 

The word daudrov is commonly used in the sense of evil 

Terms for Spirits; da(ywr is less frequent. [Iveta with the 

evil spirit. epithets “unclean,” dxd@aprov, or “ evil,” zovnodr, 
is very frequent. Sometimes the expression mveiua datyovos 
occurs, literally “the blowing of the Demon.” For the 

1 2 Cor. xi. 14. 2 Eph. ii. 2, and vi. r2, 

3 In Luke xxiv. 37 it is not said that the apostles thought the risen 
Christ to be an evil spirit, though they were * terrified and affrighted.” 
Anyhow, it was as mere spirits, whether good or bad, that he could not be 
handled nor presumably eat. MWvedya so used in the New Testament is, 


apart from moral qualities, the same sort of agency as da:pdnov. 
* Eph. vi. 12; 1 Cor. xi. 10. 
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New Testament writers believed that the physical consti- 
tution of a spirit, whether holy or impure, was akin to 
Formal re. Moving vapour; and so, in John xx. 22, the 

semblance yjsen Jesus communicates the Holy Ghost to 

aaaares the disciples by blowing on them. True it was 
Holy Ghost. the Holy Spirit so imparted, and not an unclean 
spirit; but it must be remarked that, apart from moral 
ends and considerations, the Holy Spirit gave rise in those 
whom it inspired just the same physical manifestations as 
did the unclean spirits. 

Let us examine a few passages illustrating this important 
point. We read in Luke how at the baptism in Jordan the 
Holy Spirit came down upon Jesus, in bodily form like 
a dove. Justin, quoting some early form of Gospel, says 
(Dialog. 315 D) that it flew and alighted on him (emarjva. 
én’ airév). And in the Ebionite Gospel, as reported by 
Epiphanius (Haer. xxx. 13), the dove came down and 
entered actually into Jesus (meprorepas xareAOovons kal eloed- 
Oovons eis airdv). That in some early acts of martyrs (e. g. 
Polycarp’s), a dove leaves the saint’s body at death and 
flutters aloft, is proof of the antiquity of this belief that 
the spirit, in a dove'’s form, not merely alighted on Jesus, 
but passed into him. In precisely similar manner the evil 
spirits passed from the Gadarene demoniac’s body into the 
bodies of the swine. And the conceptions of spiritual 
agency which underlie this well-authenticated story must 
be admitted to belong to a common circle of materialistic 
ideas with this Ebionite legend of the Holy Spirit. Again, 
the Holy Spirit fell bodily upon those that heard the word 
(éxéxece)'’. The spirit of the Lord displayed the same 
faculty of material constraint, when it caught away (jjprace) 
Philip? and, it would seem, transferred him in a miraculous 
and invisible fashion to Azotus. Similarly in a fragment of 
the Hebrew Gospel preserved by Jerome, Jesus avers that his 
mother, the Holy Spirit, caught him up by the hair of his 
head and lifted him (Comm. in Mich. ¢. 7, 5-7: in Ezech. xvi. 


1 Acts xX. 44. ? Acts viii. 39. 
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13). Perhaps such an opinion also underlies Mark i. 12, where 
it is related that straightway (after the baptism) the Spirit 
drove (éxBadAe.) Jesus forth into the wilderness. The same 
intrusion on the physical order of things constantly marks 
the approach of evil spirits. Thus the dumb spirit, where- 
soever it took the man’s son, it tare him down, so that he 
foamed again and gnashed with his teeth, and pined away!. 
And Luke relates of the same spirit that, “ bruising” the 
child, it hardly departed from him. 

The Gadarene, similarly, would break his bonds and be 

Demons, ‘riven of the Devil into the wilderness. And 

Pa aged the same Gadarene devils drove the swine, in 
voice ofone Which they were allowed to take refuge, down 
possessed. steep place into the sea. 

Lastly, it is illustrative of the power of physical con- 
straint ascribed to demons, that the vocal organs of one 
possessed were controlled by the demon which had over- 
mastered him. It was not the man that spake, but the 
devil within him. “Hold thy peace, and come out of him,” 
said Jesus to the unclean spirit in Mark i. 25; and when 
the sprit had torn him and cried with a loud voice, he came 
out of him. In the same context’, and in Luke’, we read 
that devils came out of many, crying out and saying, “ Thou 
art Christ, the Son of God.” But Jesus suffered not the 
devils to speak, because they knew him. In the later age 
of Clement of Alexandria the demons could not always 
make themselves understood, for he speaks of a special 
dialect or language spoken by possessed persons (dapovt- 
Copevor, Clem. Al. lib. i. 338). In Acts xvi. 16 we read of 
a girl having a spirit of divination, whose soothsaying 
brought her masters much gain. Now the Holy Spirit 
within a man equally took possession of his voice; but 
whereas the demons spoke articulately, the Holy Spirit seems 
to have generally expressed itself in a stream of incoherent 
and unintelligible utterances. This is evidenced by more 
than one passage in Paul’s Epistles. “If I pray in a tongue,” 


1 Mark ix. 18; Luke ix. 39. 3 Mark’i. 34. 3 Luke iv. 34. 
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says Paul, “my spirit prayeth, but my understanding is 
unfruitful’.” This gift accordingly was so little for the 
editication of others, that Paul made the rule, “that if 
there be no interpreter, then let him that hath this peculiar 
gift of the Holy Spirit keep silence in the church ; and let 
him speak to himself and to God*.”” Not that the utterances 
of the spirit were ever thus unintelligible; for Jesus bade 
his disciples to take no thought how or what they should 
speak, when for his sake they should be brought before 
governors and kings*. “For it shall be given you in that 
same hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye that 
speak, but the Spirit of the father which speaketh in you.” 
Perhaps, however, it is to force language, if we should 
reckon this as a case of possession by the Holy Spirit, and 
so as similar to the phenomena dwelt upon by Paul. 
With Satan and his demons lies the ultimate responsi- 
ee bility for human sin. Satan is the tempter, the 
dueto evil one from whom Jesus taught his followers 
eu pray to be delivered. He sows the tares* that 
choke the true seed’s growth. He tempted even the Messiah, 
and he perpetually seeks to ensnare all men. He entered 
into Judas, and prompted him to betray his master®. The 
Jews who heard not Jesus, had for their father the Devil®. 
“The lusts of your father ye will do. He was a murderer 
from the beginning, and abode not in the truth. When he 
speaketh a lie, he speaketh his own: for he is a liar, the 
father of it.’ But though men thus have supernatural 
enemies who lead them into sin, they will none the less 
be cast into the furnace of fire, where shall be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth’, as the penalty of having yielded to this 
domination. Human responsibility is thus assumed in the 
New Testament, though how it is to be reconciled with the 
forcible and ab eatra character of the evil one’s assaults 
upon man is not explained. In records so naive we could 
' 1 Cor. xiv. 14. ? x Cor. xiv. 28. 3 Matt. x. 18, 20. 
* Matt. xiii. 25. 5 John xiii. 2 and 27. § John viii. 44. 
7 Matt. xiii. 42. ; 
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not expect it to be. The same hierarchy of evil spirits 
is responsible also for death and disease. The inspirer of 
sin is indirectly the author of death’, the last enemy whom 
the Messiah will destroy. And Satan’s demons inflict on 
those of whose persons they take possession all forms of 
sickness, mental and bodily. 
Let us enumerate the various categories of evil spirits. 
eae There were, firstly, the unclean spirits: such 
tion of were the Gadarene devils which drove forth 
Demons of their victim to dwell in the tombs. Their 
Possession. = ° : 
nature could be discerned from their favourite 
resorts. No pure spirit would frequent the neighbourhood 
of dead bodies. And to this day a Jewish priest may not 
view a corpse. Such unclean demons were held to be the 
restless souls of wicked men who had died; and this is 
why they were so often fierce and untameable; in such 
wise that the victims of their oppression required to be 
bound with chains. Others were devils of blindness, or of 
blindness and dumbness together*; others were simply 
dumb, or dumb and deaf together. In some cases the 
dumb spirit was also a violent one; e.g. in Mark * a parent 
appeals to Jesus, whose son had a dumb spirit. And where- 
soever he led him he tore him; and the boy foamed, and 
gnashed with his teeth, and pined away. There were also 
fever demons, and Luke ascribes the “great fever®,” from 
which Simon's wife’s mother suffered, to a demon. For 
Jesus, he says, “stood over her, and rebuked the fever ; and 
it left her.’ Other spirits were merely of weakness or 
infirmity. So in Luke®, we hear of a woman “ which had 
a spirit of infirmity (docOeveias) fur eighteen years, and was 
bowed together, and could in no wise lift herself up.” And 
the seven evil spirits of Mary Magdalene were infirmities, or 
—more correctly—her several infirmities were demons. It 
is clear that to the mind of Luke the physician, if not in 
the opinion of Jesus also, fever and rheumatism were cases 


» Rom, v. 14. 2 Mark v. 2. * Matt. xii. 22. 
* Mark ix. 17; Luke ix. 39. ~ 5 Luke iv. 38, 39. ® Luke xiii. 11. 
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of possession. The two first synoptists, however, especially 
Matthew, tend to confine possession to madness. Indeed, 
Matthew! expressly identifies epilepsy or lunacy with 
possession. LeAnvid¢erar kal xaxds maoyxer, says the father 
kneeling before Jesus, who forthwith “rebuked the devil.” 
Peter’ believed that all those whom Jesus healed were 
“oppressed of the Devil.” 

There was no limit to the number of demons that could 

Demons POSsess one and the same man. Thus the lunatic 
grouped in of Gadara had so many devils within him that 

seven: they declared their name to be legion®; for devils 

had their own names, and Jesus was careful to ask what it 
was. It was of common occurrence for one person to be 
possessed by several devils at once ; and so we read of the 
seven devils or evil spirits which Jesus cast out of Mary 
Magdalene’. And in this context we may note how common 
it was for devils to go about in sevens. The unclean spirit, 
when he is gone out of a man, goes back with seven others 
that he found walking in the waterless places. In Revelations 
the spirits of God are also seven in antithesis®, and seven 
in number, as we shall see later on, were the characteristic 
spirits of Belial. 

Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, believed in another and 
oe fresh mode of demoniac activity, never referred 
fied ancient to in the Gospels. The gods of the heathen 
gods with were devils, i.e. really supernatural beings 

emons, 

exercising their powers and knowledge for 
sinister aims. “The things which the Gentiles sacrifice, 
they sacrifice to devils, and not to God,” is his emphatic 
statement®. The tendency of this passage is unmistakable, 
and it is in connexion with it that we must explain the 
words which come earlier? in the same Epistle, that “an 
idol is nothing in the world.’ This refers to the wooden 
or stone images only. The gods and goddesses themselves, 


1 Matt. xvii. 15. 2 Acts x. 38. 5 Mark v. 9. 
* Luke viii. 2; Mark xvi. 9. 5 Rev. i. 4; Testam. Rub. 
® 1 Cor. x. 20. 7 x Cor. viii. 4. . 
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which were worshipped through and in these images, were 
no other than malignant demons. In Revelations! we have 
the same opinion. 

Paul’s list of the functions of demons is not yet exhausted. 
Demons in. FoF im his first Epistle to Timothy? we have 
spire false recorded yet another mode of the sinister activity 
teachings. OF the devils. “In the last times some shall fall 

away from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits and 
doctrines of devils, through the hypocrisy of men that 
speak lies.” The demons then were responsible not only 
for sin and disease, but for false doctrine as well. 

Let us now consider the relation: of Jesus the Messiah 
Soins itis this kingdom of evil. Firstly, he was not 
quisher of alone or singular in his power of casting out 

demons. devils. Prior to his advent the Jews were not 

without resources in combating the demons. In Acts* we 
hear of strolling Jews who were exorcists, but who had 
never heard of the name of Jesus. And in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians *, where we get more than one peep into the 
demonological beliefs of St. Paul, we hear of “every name 
that is named,” not only in this world, but in that also 
which is to come—the reference being, of course, to the use 
in exorcisms of names of angels and patriarchs. In the 
Gospels® also we have an attestation by Jesus himself of 
the fact that his Jewish contemporaries could, like himself, 
cast out devils. “If I by Beelzebul cast out devils, by 
whom do your sons (i.e. Jews in general) cast them out?” 
But the Messiah claimed to be no common exorcist, and 
the demons knew him at sight as their appointed de- 
stroyer®. He came and entered the house of the strong 
man Satan, and was stronger than he. He took from Satan 
all the armour in which he trusted; he bound him, and 
spoiled his house and his goods’. He suffered not the 
devils to speak, because they knew him. With authority 


' Rev. ix. 20. ? x Tim. iv. 1. 3 Acts xix. 13. 
* Eph. i. 21. 5 Luke xi. 19; Matt. xii. 27. 
6 Mark i. 24. 7 Matt. xii. 29; Luke xi. 21. 
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he commanded the unclean spirits, and they obeyed him!. 
The unclean spirits, when they saw him, fell down before 
him ?, and cried, saying, “Thou art the Son of God.” That 
it was only by the good leave of Jesus that the Gadarene 
legion even entered the swine, is good evidence of the 
authority he wielded over their fraternity. 

As to the conditions under which and methods by which 

Procedure Jesus cast out devils, we learn the following 
of Jesus. details from the New Testament. 

The Jews declared that he cast them out with the help 
of Beelzebul, the prince of the devils. Jesus, however, 
declared that it was with the finger*® or by the spirit‘ of 
God that he did it, and argued that the kingdom of God 
was therefore come unto them. His procedure was usually 
to rebuke the spirit and peremptorily to order it to come 
out. “Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee, come out 
of him, and enter no more into him®.” And this is the 
method referred to by Matthew in the verse: “ He cast out 
the spirits with a word, and healed all who were sick.” 

He made no use, therefore, of magical herbs. Sometimes, 
however, physical contact with the victim was requisite ; 
thus, he simply laid his hands on the woman whom Satan 
had bound together for eighteen years. The method of 
peremptory rebuke was not confined to what we should 
call mental cases, for Jesus rebuked the fever®. Yet he 
seems on the whole to have reserved it for violent demons, 
and Simon’s wife’s mother was probably delirious. “Be 
thou muzzled and depart,’ was often Jesus’ form of rebuke. 

This power over devils Jesus delegated to his disciples ; 

Peer and some of the apostles, e.g. Paul, could not 
gated his only expel devils, but hand over people to the 
ac Devil for the destruction of their flesh’. Paul 
and be- himself so delivered the heretics Hymenaeus and 
levers. Alexander unto Satan’, that they might learn 
not to blaspheme. The Devil or Demon was, it would 
1 Mark i. 27. 2 Mark iii. rr. 5 Luke xi. 20. * Matt. xii. 28, 
5 Mark ix. 25. © Luke iv. 39. 7 1 Cor. v. 5. § 1 Tim. i. 20. 
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seem, inducted into the body of a person so handed to 
Satan. But there was still a chance for his spirit to be 
saved?, 

“« Jesus,” we read, “ called unto him his twelve disciples, 
and gave them power over unclean spirits, to cast them 
out, and to heal all manner of sickness *.’’ In spite of this, 
we read that they could not expel the violent dumb demon 
from a lunatic, because of their unbelief*. Belief then on 
the part of the exorcist, and even prayer and fasting, was 
needful in order to expel this particular kind of demon. 
According to Mark‘, belief on the part of the futher of the 
lunatic was also a condition of the cure. “If thou canst 
believe,” said Jesus to him, “all things are possible to him 
that believeth, and straightway the father of the child cried 
out, Lord, I believe.” In the appendix of Mark we read 
that it was one of the signs which should follow them that 
believed, that they should cast out devils and speak with 
tongues®. The sick also were to recover when they laid 
hands on them. 

In expelling devils Jesus himself does not seem to have 
invoked any name, not even his own, though he claimed 
to do it by the spirit or finger of God. But already during 
his lifetime we hear of unauthorized persons, who followed 
not with his disciples *, casting out devils in the name of 
Jesus; and this not without his approval]. At a later 
time, however, the sons of Sceva paid dearly for taking 
a similar liberty. “They took upon them to call over them 
which had evil spirit the name of the Lord Jesus, saying, 
We adjure you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth. And the 
evil spirit answered and said, Jesus I know, and Paul 
I know; but who are ye? And the man in whom the 


1 Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. (vol. I, p. 505), remarks: *Traditio hominis 
Satanae gravissima omnium poena erat. . . Primo enim Corpus illud quod 
Spiritus Sancti habitaculum esse deberet, Satanae Spiritusque immundi 
habitatio fit: Secundo, hominis memlra non aliter aguntur a Daemone, 
quam si eadem ipse animae instar animaret,’ &c. 

2 Matt. x. 1. 5 Matt. xvii. 19, 20. * Mark ix. 23. 
5 Mark xvi. 17. ® Mark ix. 38. 
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evil spirit was leaped on them, and overcame them.” 
The disciples themselves were to use the name of Jesus. 
Use of name “In my name shall they cast out devils.” This 
of Jesus. power indeed was the first of the signs which 
were to accompany them that believed*. ‘“ Behold, I have 
given you authority over all the power of the enemy,” we 
read in Luke, who, like the author of the appendix of 
Mark, ranks immunity from snake-bite along with the 
power over demons. “Lord, even the devils are subject 
unto us in thy name,” say the seventy to Jesus, when they 
returned with joy. “In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, walk!” said Peter to the lame man*. “And he 
took him by the right hand, and raised him up: and im- 
mediately his feet and his ankle-bones received strength.” 
And Peter, in the same context, explains the power: “ By 
faith in the name (of Jesus) hath Jesus’ name made this 
man strong.” 
Recapitulae Let us now recapitulate the chief demono- 
tion. —_ logical ideas which underlie the New Testament. 

(1) The world is full of evil demons presided over by 
Satan. Without flesh or bones, they hover in the air or 
haunt the earth, especially its waterless places and the 
neighbourhood of tombs. 

(2) They cause in man all sin and disease and death. 
They are ever tempting man and plotting his ruin. They 
enter into his body, and there live as a second soul or 
spirit. They displace his mind and cause madness; or 
they affect his body and produce disease. To be sick is to 
have a devil inside one. To be cured is to have it cast 
out. The exorcist is the physician, and the physician the 
exorcist. We hear of a fever-demon, of demons of deaf- 
ness, dumbness, blindness, paralysis. They are, some 
of them, impure or unclean; some of them only wicked 
and lying spirits. Wind and waves also are demoniacal 


agencies *. 
1 Acts xix. 14. 2 Mark xvi. 17. > Acts iii. 6. 
* Mark iv. 39. 
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(3) They are, as a rule, invisible, but have their own 
names, and express themselves through the bodily actions 
and voice of their victims. 

(4) They will pass from one person to another, and from 
human beings into animals. Such transitions are effected 
by them with great violence. They rend the person they 
leave, and drive their new hosts into frenzy and destruction. 

(5) The chief mission of the Messiah was to rid mankind 
of these pests; to dethrone Satan, and overcome disease 
and death. When this triumph over the demons is effected, 
the kingdom of God will be established. 

(6) The Messiah gave to his twelve disciples and to the 
seventy, the same authority to cast out demons and carry 
on the war with Satan which he himself possessed. 

(7) Before the advent of the Messiah, the Jews knew 
names, at the naming of which over the possessed, the 
demons took to flight. But Jesus of Nazareth authorized 
his followers to use no name but his own. 

(8) As a weapon against demons, the name of Jesus was 
immensely more effective than any:other. So Paul! de- 
clared that God “highly exalted him, and gave unto him 
the name which is above every name: that in the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth.” 

(9) The demons were expelled by the mere word of 
mouth, by the peremptory command of Jesus. His 
followers, however, had to bid them depart “in or by the 
name of Jesus.” For the preposition év, “in,” has the Hebrew 
sense in this phrase of “by means of” or “through.” 

(10) Faith on the part of the victim and bystanders in 
the power of Jesus to expel evil spirits was, as a rule, 
necessary to a cure, and Jesus himself was impeded by any 
want of such faith in himself. Nevertheless, even in his 
lifetime, some without believing in him used his name 
successfully against demons. Faith was therefore not in- 


? Phil. ii. 10. 
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dispensable in the exorcist, though a power over demons 
went with, and was conferred by, faith. 

(11) The gods of idolatrous Gentiles are no other than 
demons. They are real supernatural agencies, but evil 
ones. 

(12) The demons inspire erroneous teachings within the 
circle of Christian believers. 

(13) They haunt even the churches in which the faithful 
are met for worship, and in the synagogues possessed 
persons were to be met with. 

(14) The demons were angels which rebelled and were 
cast out of heaven. Christ when he comes to judge the 
world will condemn them to torments in hell. This the 
demons knew, and accordingly dreaded the approach of 
Christ, whom they instantly recognized. 

(15) The demons are often found in groups of seven. 

(16) Any number of them at once may possess a man. 

(17) Meats offered to idols are not to be touched, nor 
things strangled, the idea being that the blood being the 
life of the animal is the proper food for devils. Men by 
partaking of it would be feeding along with demons. 

(18) The word “exorcist ” already appears in the Acts of 
the Apostles, but in connexion with Jews only. There is, 
however, no reason to suppose that the disciples would have 
disclaimed the name. In Matthew! the verb éfopxi(w is 
used, but not in connexion with an evil spirit: “I adjure 
thee by the living God, to tell us if thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God.” Exorcism of a demon was but a particular 
case of adjuration. We may say then that the term “ exor- 
cism” is already present in the New Testament in the sense 
in which later church writers use it, which sense is thus 
defined by Isidore: “ Exorcismus est sermo increpationis 
contra immundum Spiritum in energuminis sive catechu- 
menis factus, per quem ab illis diaboli nequissima virtus et 
inveterata malitia vel excursio violenta fugetur” (Isidore, 
de Divin. Offic. ii. 20). . 

1 Matt. xxvi. 63. 
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Now the question arises, what is the right interpreta- 
Right inter- tion of this demonological strain so manifoldly 


pretation “inwoven not only in the historical but also 


‘logy of N.T. in the epistolary and prophetic books of the 
New Testament ? 

(1) Shall we in the spirit of modern enlightenment deny 
the reality of evil spirits, and declare that the cases which 
Jesus healed were merely cases of cerebral and bodily 
disease? If this be admitted, it remains to ask : 

(a) Was Jesus aware of the real nature of the evils he 
cured, and did he merely adopt the popular opinion in 
conversation and argument as a concession to the ignorance 
of the people he was among? or (b) was he immersed in 
the popular, but mistaken and somewhat barbarous, beliefs 
of his age and country ? 

(2) Or shall we take quite another view, and hold that 
there were really demons at work in the time of Jesus, true 
satanical beings arrayed as an army for the destruction of 
men’s bodies and souls ? 

And on this other chief alternative position, if it be 
accepted, it follows to ask: 

(a) Was this activity of demons limited to the period of 
Jesus’ ministry ? or (b) did it continue after his departure 
from among us, and does it still go on? 

Views of | Of the leaders of religious thought within 

— the orthodox church of the present day, some 

accept the first of our two alternatives, others 
the second. 

Among the former are Dean Milman and Dean Farrar. 

The latter writes as follows: “Among the most 

Farrar’s frequent of his (Jesus’) cures were those of the 

views. distressing forms of mental and nervous malady 
which we ascribe to purely natural causes, but which the 
ancient Jews, like all Orientals, attributed to direct super- 
natural agency'.” “The Jews, like most ancient nations, 


! Farrar, Life of Christ, ch. 23. 
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attributed every result immediately to the action of 
demons'.” 

This being Farrar’s view, it is a pity that he does not 
further instruct his readers as to whether or no Jesus was 
“ike all Orientals,” in being himself imbued with this 
primitive belief. But Dean Farrar scents the dilemma into 
which this view might lead him. If Jesus was “ like all 
Orientals” in this respect, how was he the omniscient son 
of God? If he knew better and only simulated the common 
belief, what becomes of his honesty? Accordingly Dean 
Farrar leaves himself a loophole, and writes as follows: 
“ If indeed we could be sure that Jesus directly encouraged 
or sanctioned in men’s mind the belief that the swine were 
indeed driven wild by the unclean spirits which passed 
objectively from the body of the Gadarene into the bodies 
of these dumb beasts, then we could, without hesitation, 
believe as a literal truth, however incomprehensible, that 
so it was.’ “But this,” he adds, “by no means follows 
indisputably from what we know of the methods of the 
evangelists” (Farrar, ch. 23). 

3ut what is the fact? Three evangelists distinctly aver 
that Jesus did directly encourage and sanction in men’s 
minds such a belief, and they aver it also in a perfectly 
naive and straightforward narrative. Is it then the method 
of the evangelists “to say one thing and mean another?” 
According to Dean Farrar it is their method. 

On the other hand, Canon Gore accepts the second 
alternative of the reality of demonological possession, both 
in the age of Jesus and in our own. 

He is far from accepting Dean Farrar’s position, that the 

Canon question is one to which there attaches no vital 

Gore’s importance. “The question,’ he writes, “of 

we. diabolie agency and temptation is one which 
really concerns the permanent religious struggle of man- 
kind... . It is a matter of profoundly practical religious 
interest.” 


1 Farrar, Life of Christ, ch. 17. 
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With admirable concision Mr. Gore says of Jesus that 
“he deals with demons with unmistakable seriousness, 
emphasis, and frequency. He sees Satan behind moral 
and physical evil.” “Our Lord’s language,’ he says, 
“reaches the level of positive teaching about good, and still 
more about bad, spirits.” He goes on to declare it to be 
“impossible for Jesus as the incarnate Son of God, yet 
more as the spiritual teacher of mankind, to teach igno- 
rantly on such a matter or to inculcate false impressions 
about it, or to connive in regard to it at popular belief and 
language.” 

There is yet the third view akin to Mr. Gore’s, viz. that 
demons did exist during the ministry and age of Jesus, but 
not before or after. And Dean Farrar! in a note leaves a 
corner of his hospitable mind open for the reception, in case of 
necessity, of this half-view. “Iam not prepared to deny that 
in the dark and desperate age which saw the Redeemer's 
advent there may have been forms of madness which owed 
their more immediate manifestation to evil powers.” So 
the writer of the article on Demonology in the last edition 
of the Dictionary of the Bible broaches the view that in 
the age of Jesus demons really existed and manifested 
themselves, but only for the nonce, and in order that Jesus 
and his immediate followers might have them to cast out. 

Instead of trying at once to decide between these rival 
views, it will be best to glance, first, at the subsequent 
history of demonological belief within the early Church 
itself; secondly, at the history of the belief outside the 
-pale of Christianity. (1) Among the Jews before the age 
of Christ. (2) Among the Jews during and after that 
age. (3) Among the Greeks, the so-called pagans. 
(4) Among the ancient Assyrians and Persians. (5) Among 
primitive men and savages. Then we shall have oriented 
ourselves, and shall be in a position to pronounce upon the 
merits of the several views of Canon Gore, Dean Farrar, 
and others. 

' Life of Christ, ch. 23. 
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Within the Christian Church. 

The earliest extra canonical documents of the Church 
Demons in COUtain little that bears upon our inquiry. The 
the early teaching of the twelve apostles has no precepts 
ena concerning demons, neither has the first epistle 
of Clement. Barnabas! in the epistle which is ascribed 
to him, and which cannot have been written 
much later than Ico A.D., exhorts us to exert 
ourselves lest the “ black one ” (6 »éAas) should get a chance 
of creeping into us. Towards the close of his epistle?, he 
says that the path of the “black one” is crooked and full 
of cursing. The heart full of idolatry, he says elsewhere*, 
is the abode of demons; and he contrasts‘ with the light- 
bringing angels of God the angels of Satan, who is ruler 

of this present season of wickedness. 

In Ignatius’ epistles the references to Satan as the prince 
of this world are very frequent. His “ancient 
kingdom” was pulled down when God appeared 
in the likeness of man®. The martyr felt that “the envy 
of the devil, just because it was unseen by many, waged 
against him the fiercer war.” Of actual possession we have 
no mention in his pages; but in Smyrneans® he says that 
the demons are bodiless (a4e@parox), and he quotes from a 
lost Gospel the words of the risen Jesus: “Lay hold and 
handle me, and see that I am not a demon without a body.” 
“ And straightway,” he adds, “the apostles touched him, 
and they believed, being joined unto his flesh and blood.” 

In holding this belief Ignatius moved in the same circle 
of opinion as St. Luke; but in that he never refers to cases 
of possession he approximates to St. John, who, again in 
this respect as in others, is as it were a connecting-link 
between the Synoptic Gospels and the more philosophic 


Barnabas. 


Ignatius. 


1 Ep. iv. 9. ? Ibid. xx. 1. 3 Ibid. xvi. 7. 

* Ibid. xviii. 2. 

5 Ign. Eph.17 and 19; Magn. 1; Trall. 4, Rom. 7; Philad.6; Eph. 19; 
ibid. Trall. 4. 
* Ibid. Smyrn. 2; ibid. 3. 
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Judaism of Alexandria, of which Philo is our sole surviving 
representative. Ignatius wrote before A.D. 120. Perhaps 
before that year, and certainly not more than ten years 
later, we have quite a philosophy of possession, not by 
demons only but by the Holy Spirit as well, in the Shepherd 
of Hermas. 

As in the twelve testaments, so in this writer, even 
purely moral forms of evil are demons. Thus, evil speaking 
(xarakadtd) is “a restless demon, never at peace'.” So 
“ quick-temper ” (dfvxoA/a) is an evil spirit (wovnpdy tvedyua). 
The d£vxodos or man who is quick-tempered is “ filled with 
evil spirits ; he is unstable in all his acts, and is dragged 
hither and thither by the evil spirits®.”” In Italy, where 
Hermas wrote, the passionate and vindictive temper of the 
inhabitants must have been a great obstacle to the progress 
of Christian love and charity. Elsewhere? Hermas speaks 
of the angels of wickedness going up into a man’s heart, 
and contrasts the angel of justice, who is tpudepds or soft 
and subtle—tenerrimus, as the old Latin version renders 
the word. The same epithet is often applied to the Holy 
Spirit of God. Another evil spirit is Sorrow. Sorrow (Avz) 
is indeed said to be more evil than any other spirit. Another 
demon, called Lust (émOvyfa), is daughter of the Devil t. 
Nor is Hermas, when he holds such language, impersonating 
abstract qualities in a merely rhetorical fashion. On the 
contrary, these passions are vaporous agencies, capable of 
physical and material action and reaction on each other 
and on the Holy Spirit, which in its composition resembles 
. them. So it is that in several passages he represents the 
heart as a vessel (ayyciov), into which the Holy Spirit and 
the evil spirits may alike enter and dwell’. Not one but 
several evil spirits at once may remain in a man as in 
a single vessel. The vase in question cannot hold them 
all, but runs over. And then the Holy Spirit being rpupepdv 
or very soft, since it is not accustomed to inhabit along 


’ Herm. Mand. ii. 2. ? Ibid. v. 2, 7. 8 Ibid. v. 1, 3. 
* Ibid. xii. 2, 2. ® Ibid. v. 1, 2. 
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with an evil spirit, . . . departs out of such a man and 
seeks to live with Gentleness and Quiet. Elsewhere, 
he says, “the Demon of Sorrow squeezes out (éxrpiBer) the 
Holy Spirit’, But ifa man be paxpdévpos or long-suffering, 
the Holy Spirit, which dwells in him, remains pure, and is 
not dimmed and obscured by the presence along with it of 
an evil spirit?;” but “dwelling in a broad space it will 
rejoice and be glad, as will also the vase (of the soul) within 
which it dwells. . . . But if quick-temper approach, then 
the Holy Spirit, being soft, is at once pressed for room, and 
not finding the place clean, seeks to get away out of it. 
For it is suffocated (avfyera) by the evil spirit, and has no 
room to pray and to worship (Ae:rovpynoa) the Lord, as it 
fain would do, for it is polluted by the companionship of 
quick-temper. Thus, both the spirits are dwelling in the 
same place ; and that man in whom they are doing so, ex- 
periences great inconvenience and evil. It is,” he goes on 
to explain, “just as if one poured wormwood upon honey. 
The Devil and arch-tempter * will, however, depart out of 
a man who is full of faith, because he finds no room to 
make his way in. Evil spirits* are earthly and vacuous; 
and the reason why a false prophet is dumb, when con- 
fronted with a congregation of people filled with the spirit 
of the deity, is that the earthly spirit which was in him 
takes to flight and runs away, leaving him dumb and 
shattered, unable to say anything.” 

To the use of the name in exorcism we find no express 
reference in the Shepherd ; but he implies it when he says 
that ‘the great and glorious name? is the only refuge from 
the great dragon, and no one who does not bear it can enter 
the kingdom of God.” There is no mention of the practice 
of exorcism. Yet we must not infer that the writer was 
any stranger to a rite, which it did not suit his literary 
purposes to refer to. 

’ Herm. Mand. x. 1, 2. 2 Ibid. v. 1, 2 


3 Ibid. xii. 5, 4. * Ibid. xi. 17. 
5 Vis. iv. 2, 4; Sim. ix. 12, 1. 
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The Demonology of Justin Martyr—who wrote nearly 
Justin Within a hundred years of the death of Jesus, 
Martyr. and whose life may have overlapped that of 
St. John, is the same as that of the Gospels, only more 
fully thought out and elaborated. He in fact recites and 
explains at length conceptions and beliefs which the Gospels 
simply assume. The demons so-called are, he says', the 
offspring of the angels who yielded to the embraces of 
earthly women and begat children. They have enslaved 
men. ever since by magic writings, by fears and threats of 
penalties, and by teaching them to sacrifice and offer incense 
and libations, of which they stood in need. But possession 
is due not only to these demons, but also to the souls of 
dead people, which, after death, still have consciousness 
(aic@nois), and take hold of men and throw them convul- 
sively about”, (Here, then, we have an explanation of why 
the Gadarene demoniac was driven among the tombs.) The 
ruler? of the evil demons is called Serpent, Satan, and 
Devil. They appear to men, making epiphanies (¢maveias)*, 
and they terrify them into believing that they are gods. 
Then men build temples and put up statues into which the 
devils enter to abide. The gods of the heathen accordingly 
are evil demons, and wield a real supernatural influence 
over mankind. The demons® assume what names they 
like among their votaries, and by their foul actions go 
far to justify the fables about themselves to which the 
heathen give credit. Nor isit only the myths of the heathen 
which are due to them; for they equally inspire heretical 
opinions among Christians®, in particular those of Simon 
Magus and Menander’. They even try to prevent men 
from reading the Scriptures which contain the message of 
salvation. Their one aim in fine® is to lead away men from 
God the Creator and his firstborn son Christ. 
And herein Justin discovers the true rationale of perse- 


1 Apol. ii. 44 3B. 2 Ibid. i. 65 8B. 3 Ibid. i, 714. 
* Ibid. i. 555. 5 Ibid. ii. 44.c; Ibid. 1. 67D. ® Ibid. i. 69 b. 
7 Ibid. 91 B. § Ibid. 614 ; ibid. 92 8. 
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cutions. For it is the demons who instigate rulers to 
persecute the faithful; driving the said rulers on with 
irrational passion as witha whip’. And this not in the 
present age alone. For it was they who long ago insti- 
gated the Greeks to kill Socrates’, charging him falsely 
with introducing new gods, merely because he dissuaded 
men from the service of devils. ; 

However in the end these unholy demons will be im- 
prisoned and punished with eternal fire, as Jesus and the 
prophets have foretold. And even in the present age 
Christians? are not left without 1:elief from the demons, 
since these are worsted by the name of Jesus Christ, which 
they, in common with all other principalities and powers 4, 
dread more than any other name of the dead. “We call 
him ° (Jesus) our helper and redeemer, for at the power of 
his name even the demons tremble; and to-day when they 
are exorcised by the name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate, . . . they cower, yield, and are subject; 
and so it is proved clearly to all that his father gave him 
so much power as that even the demons were subdued by 
his name and by the economy of his passion.” So, else- 
where °, after quoting the text, “I give unto you power 
to trample on serpents and scorpions and skolopenders and 
over all power of the enemy” (Luke x. 19), Justin adds: 
“And we now (kal viv), who believe in Jesus our Lord, 
crucified under Pontius Pilate, exorcise all the demons and 
evil spirits and have them in subjection to ourselves. 
Later in the same dialogue’ Justin invites the unbelieving 
Jews to consider the results achieved under their very eyes 
by the faithful.” “For,” he declares, “by means of the 
name of this very Son of God and firstborn of all creation, 
who was born of a virgin and became passible man, and 
was under Pontius Pilate crucified and so died, but rose 
again from the dead and ascended into heaven, any and 
every demon is conquered and subdued.” 

' Apol. i. 55 D. 2 Ibid. 564; Ibid. ii. 48 v. 3 Ibid. ii. 46. 
* Dial. 350 B. 5 Ibid, 247 ¢. ® Ibid. 301 E. 7 Ibid. 311 B. 
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Here then we have the full formula of exorcism used by 
Christians in Justin’s day, and we see that it was calculated 
to fully instruct the demons about the superior being in 
whose name they were challenged to quit the possessed. 

To the Roman Senate, in his second Apology, Justin 
addresses a like appeal’. “Jesus,” he says, “ became man 
to save believers and overthrow the Demons.” That in the 
belief of this apologist was the great aim and result of the 
Saviour’s ministry. “And in the present time («al viv),” he 
says, “ you can learn from what is going on under your eyes. 
For many of our people, to wit of the Christians, have 
healed and still heal many possessed by demons both all 
over the world and in this your city, exorcising them by the 
name of Jesus Christ who was crucified under Pontius Pilate 
—and this after all other exorcists and charmers and medicine- 
men have failed to heal them. For we break the power of 
the demons that possess men and chase them out.” And, in 
arguing with the Jews, Justin declares’, that exorcise as 
they might by every name of kings or of just men or of 
patriarchs, yet no one of the demons was subject to them as 
to Christians. He admits, however, in the same context that 
the demons would probably submit to a Jew, who should 
exorcise them in the name of the God of Abraham, and God 
of Isaac, and God of Jacob. We see, then, that Justin still 
accords to the Jews the power to get rid of demons which 
Jesus in his days had acknowledged that they possessed. 

Justin’s conception of the mission of Jesus is thus very 
simple. He came among men to free them from the rule 
of demons, and his name is a more powerful weapon than 
any other to drive them off. For the rest the use of the 
Name among Christians is the same as in the practice of 
exorcism in general. 

Justin represents Samaria and Ephesus in the first half 
of the second century. Turn we next to Irenaeus, 
who represents the Christianity of Asia Minor 
and Gaul in the latter half of the same century. He, like 
 Apol. ii. 45 4. * Dial. 311. 


Irenaeus. 
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Justin, acknowledges the antiquity and effectiveness of 
exorcisms other than Christian. By the Invocation, he 
declares', of the most high and almighty God men were 
saved before the advent of our Lord from the most wicked 
spirits, from all demons and from general apostasy. This, 
not because the demons had seen God, but because, as 
St. James says, they knew that he existed. He testifies 
that in his day the Jews still routed demons by pronouncing 
the name of him who made all things (hac ipsa affatione). 
The same writer, in another very striking passage’, bears 
witness to some very extraordinary facts, as follows : 

“In his (viz. Jesus’) name his true disciples, having 
received grace from him, fulfil works of benevolence unto 
the rest of mankind, according to the several gifts they 
have each from him received. For some drive out devils 
lastingly and truly, with the result that often the very 
persons who have been purged of the evil spirits believe 
and become members of the church. Others have actually 
a foreknowledge of the future, and visions and prophetic 
utterances. Others again heal the sick by the laying on 
of hands and restore them to health. And ere now, as we 
said, even the dead have been raised and have remained 
with us for many years.” “All these works are in the 
church performed,” this Father goes on to assure us, “ by 
the free and unpurchased grace of God, and not by invo- 
cation of angels or incantations or other depraved methods 
of magic. It is alone needful for the faithful to send up a 
prayer cleanly, purely, and openly to the Lord, who made all 
things, and to invoke the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

It is abundantly clear from these passages of Justin and 
Demonology Jrenaeus that the same belief in demons and the 

of earliest game methods of exorcising them prevailed both 

Fathers serie 
sameasthat among the Christians and among the Jews, 
of the N. T. throughout the second century, as were in vogue 
in the age of Jesus and his disciples, One by one the several 


? Tren, ii. 4, 6 (Ed. Harvey i. p. 264). 
? Ibid., Haer. ii. 49, 3 (Harvey i. p. 375). 
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characteristics of the New Testament Demonology may 
be identified and exemplified in the personal beliefs and 
experiences of Justin and Irenaeus; and whatever reality 
appertained to the demons expelled by Jesus must be 
acknowledged to equally belong to those which these 
Fathers saw driven out. 

And here, perhaps, before I pass on to the views of the 

Actsof earliest Latin Father, Tertullian, it may not be 

Pilate. out of place to quote the quaint recipe for driving 
away an evil spirit, which is preserved in the Acts of 
Pilate or so-called Gospel of Nicodemus. This is a very 
early document, relating the story of the trial and cruci- 
fixion ; and was almost certainly in the hands of Tertullian, 
if not of Justin. Indeed it seems to belong to an age and 
circle in which the legend of the miraculous birth of Jesus 
had not as yet arisen. The very account of the first 
appearance of the risen Jesus to Joseph of Arimathea on 
the Saturday night must have been written before the four 
Gospels became canonical, for it is in flagrant contradiction 
with all of them. Joseph, as a follower of Jesus, had been 
imprisoned by the Jews late on the Friday night, on the 
day of the crucifixion. “And about the middle of the next 
night, after the full Sabbath was expired, I was standing 
up, he relates, and was praying, when the building in 
which you confined me was suspended by its four corners, 
and I saw as it were a flash of light before my eyes. And 
in terror | fell on the ground. And some one took hold of 
my hand, and removed me from the spot where I was 
fallen, and a spray of water was shed over me from head 
to feet and a smell of myrrh came unto my nostrils. And 
having wiped my face he kissed me and said to me, 
‘Fear not, Joseph, open thine eyes and see who it is that 
speaks to thee.’ And I looked up and saw Jesus, and was 
afraid, for I thought it was a phantasm, and so began to 
repeat the commandments, and he repeated them along with 
me. And, as ye are well aware, a phantasm if it meet with 
any one and hear the commandments flees precipitately.” 
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I believe that a ghost may still be routed by reciting to 
it the Lord’s Prayer and Ten Commandments. Perhaps 
this passage of the Acts of Pilate is hardly pertinent to 
my theme, but I have thought it well to quote it. For it 
well illustrates the passage in the Gospels according to 
which the disciples saw Jesus walking on the sea and 
thought that it was an apparition. It equally well illus- 
trates, while it contradicts, the various apparitions of the 
risen Christ related in the New Testament. Lastly, it is 
curiously like Mrs. Besant’s account of the nocturnal 
appearance to her of an Indian Mahatma, who “like all 
Mahatmas smelt stongly of sandalwood and Eastern spices.” 

Similar testimony to Justin’s is afforded by Tertullian, 
who died soon after A.D. 220. ‘“ We sacrifice,” 
he says}, “for the good health of the Emperor, 
but we do so to our God and his, and in the way God 
enjoined upon us, to wit with pure prayer. For God, the 
founder of the Universe, wants no odour of blood of victims. 
For these are the food of demons (daemoniorum pabula). 
But we not only repudiate demons, but we also overcome 
and repel them, and day by day we expose them and drive 
them out of men, as every one well knows.” 

There is hardly any man who has not a demon in him, 
says elsewhere’ the same writer, whose writings in a hundred 
other passages prove how thoroughly imbued the North 
African congregations were with the belief in demons, and 
what an everyday occurrence exorcism was among them. 

Those who would realize how large a space of the mental 
horizon of a Christian of the late second century the belief 
in demons occupied, cannot do better than read the twenty- 
second and twenty-third chapters of Tertullian’s Apology 
and parts of the tract of Minucius Felix. The one reflects 
the opinion of African, the other that of Roman Christians. 
“Tf Christ’s divinity,” declares Tertullian, “is true and 
real, because the knowledge of it reforms a man’s character; 


Tertullian. 


1 Ad Scap. 69 c (ed. 1675). ? Ibid., De Anima, 305 b. 
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it follows that the divinity which lurks under names and 
statues of the dead, and gets itself believed divine by 
certain signs and miracles and oracles, is but a sham 
divinity. For we admit the existence of spiritual sub- 
stances (swbhstantias spiritales). Nor is the namea new one; 
since Socrates had a restraining demon within him from 
childhood, a demon,” adds Tertullian, “which doubtless 
dissuaded him from what was right (dehortatoriwm plane 
a bono).” Mark here the hostility of the writer to an 
ancient whom even Justin and Apollonius of Rome felt 
constrained to reverence, and whom Justin in particular 
declared to have been inspired by the Word of God. “The 
poets,” continues Tertullian, “knew of demons; and even 
the untaught vulgar often resorted to the use of the curse 
or malediction. Plato knew of angels, and the magi 
asserted the existence both of angels and of demons.” We 
see how in the above Tertullian testifies that the belief 
in evil spirits was common to Christianity with the more 
ancient opinions and religions of the world. “In the Holy 
Scriptures,” continues Tertullian, ‘you can read how out of 
certain angels corrupted by their own self-will, the still more 
corrupt race of demons sprang into being.” (Here Tertullian 
refers to the book of Enoch, which he believed to have 
been really written before the Flood', and to be rightly 
accepted by Christians as a prophecy of Christ. “The 
Holy Spirit,” he says elsewhere *, “ foretold all these things 
through the most ancient prophet Enoch.) “Now the 
entire activity of these demons is directed to the overthrow 
of mankind; and that is why they inflict on our body 
illness and physical calamities, and on our soul sudden 
and through their violence extraordinary fits of madness 
(eacessus). Their peculiar subtilty and thinness (subéilitas 
et tenuitas sua) enables them to assail both body and mind 
of man; their spiritual powers enable them to do much, 
to operate mischief with energies unseen and unfelt, save 


? De Idol. xv (95 A). 





1 De Cultu Fem. i. 3 (151 A). 
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in their baneful results; as when some hidden blight in 
the breeze, hurries forward fruit and grain in flower; then 
nips them in the bud or blasts them in their maturity ; or 
as when they mysteriously contaminate the air we breathe, 
so that it spreads pestilence among us. With the same 
obscure contagion, the breath (adspiratio) of angels and 
demons vitiates the mind, and goads it into madness or 
cruel lusts along with diverse errors; the most prevalent 
of which is that by which they get the minds of men so 
enthralled and deluded to believe in your gods, a belief 
into which they bewitch us in order to obtain the diet 
which alone suits them (pabulu propria) of reek and blood, 
of sacrifices slain in honour of their effigies and images, 
and (what is a more acceptable banquet to them) to turn 
mankind aside from reflecting on the true divinity by 
the deceptions of false divination.” “ Let me point out,” 
continues Tertullian, “how they produce these results. 
Every spirit has wings. This is true of angels and demons 
alike. Therefore they are everywhere in a trice. The 
whole world is as one spot to them; and they can learn 
and announce to us with equal ease what is going on, no 
matter where.” Hence the wonders of false divination. 
“ Because we do not know their real nature, we take their 
quickness for a mark of divinity. Often the demons fore- 
tell evils, and themselves wish to seem the authors of the 
same; for they often have ill-tidings to announce, but 
never good. They stole the counsels of God from the pro- 
phets of old, and even to-day when we read the prophets 
in church they are eavesdropping. This is how they ape 
true divinity. And they ingeniously frame their oracles 
to suit either event, oracles fraught with woe to the 
Croesuses and Pyrrhuses of old.” 

Then? follows a passage which reveals to us how old 
are such superstitions as spirit-rapping and table-turning : 
“The magicians,” he says, “call up ghosts (phantasmata), 
and dishonour the souls of those long dead; they smother 
1 Ibid. 23. 
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young boys to make them gasp out oracles; they play off 
marvels with the trickery of jugglers; they cause men to 
dream dreams, since they have to help them the power 
of the angels, whom they summon, aad of the demons, 
through whose agency both goats and tables (mensae) are 
wont to guess secrets (divinare).... Since both angels and 
demons can work the same results as your gods, what,” 
he asks, ‘“‘ becomes of the vaunted superiority of your gods ? 
Are they more than demons, these gods of yours ?” 

We should note in the above two points, firstly, that 
Tertullian believed even the angels of God to be at the 
disposition of magicians. They had to come if properly 
invoked (invitati). Secondly, he believed goats and tables 
to be really inspired. 

The conclusion which Tertullian urges is that there is 
no real godhead behind the beliefs of pagans, but only 
devils; and he points in proof thereof to the dominion and 
power over the ancient gods which Christians had by 
merely naming Christ, and enumerating to the demons the 
tortures which Christ the judge would in the end inflict on 
them. Dreading Christ in God and God in Christ, they ren- 
der obedience to the servants of God and of Christ. “So 
it is,” he declares, “that they flee from our touch and our 
blowing on them (de contactu deque afflatu), overwhelmed 
by the contemplation and representation of the fire in 
store for them. Yea, they quit men’s bodies at our com- 
mand before your eyes with bad grace and reluctantly, and 
blushing with shame of themselves because of your presence.” 

What a glimpse we have here of the practical Christianity 
of the second century. The exorcist standing or kneeling 
over the prostrate form of a demoniac, touching it, blowing 
on it, as Jesus blew on his disciples, reciting perhaps the 
while from the book of Enoch the judgments in store for 
evil spirits, when their hour shall come. 

“But enough of words,” exclaims Tertullian, “I can 
give you, if you will, an ocular demonstration that your 
gods are mere devils under another name. Let any one be 
VOL. VIII. Ss 
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brought forward before your tribunals, who is admittedly 
driven on by a demon. Let any Christian you like com- 
mand the evil spirit to speak, and it will at once own that 
it is really but a demon, though in other places it falsely pre- 
tends tobe agod. In the same way let there be produced one 
of those whom you believe to be under the influence of a god 
(de Deo pati), one of those who, by inhaling the fumes of 
the altars, have conceived the godhead (numen), and who 
are bent double with belching as they pant out their pro- 
phecies. Choose your virgin Caelestis who promises rain, 
or Aesculapius himself. If these do not at once confess to 
being demons, because they do not dare to lie to a Christian, 
then cut the throat of that Christian on the spot for his 
insolence. What test,” he asks, “could be more open and 
conclusive!: there would be no room left for suspicion.” 
It would be nice to know whether a pagan judge ever 
accepted Tertullian’s challenge; and if so, what was the 
result of so memorable a séance. 

In the apology of Minucius Felix, entitled Octavius, we 

Minucius have an account of the demons so akin to that of 

Felix. Tertullian, that critics are divided as to whether 
Felix had read Tertullian or Tertullian Felix. Just asthe one ~ 
retlects Carthaginian opinion in the second century, so the 
other, Felix, the scene of whose dialogue is laid at Ostia, re- 
flects that of Rome. The origin of all error and depravity is, 
says Felix (ch. 26), to be traced to the activity of demons, 
impure spirits who roam around, exiled from heaven and 
from the strength which heaven gives, by the stains of 
earth and by their lusts. These spirits, immersed in vices, 
are borne downwards by the weight of their sins, and have 
lost the simpleness of their substance (simplicitaten. sub- 
stantiae). Ruined natures, they seek to solace themselves 
by ruining others and alienating men from God—as they 
themselves are alienated—by spreading among them false 
religions. These spirits the poets called demons. Socrates 


' A hundred years later we find St. Athanasius (de Incarn. 48, § 15), 
renewing the challenge. 
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recognized their existence and had one dwelling within 
him, at whose beck and call he acted or declined to act. 
The magicians (magi) not only are familiar with demons, 
but by their means work all their miracles. Ostanes, leader 
and spokesman of these magicians (or magi), who taught 
truly about God and his angels, represented the demons 
as beings earthy, vagrant and inimical to mankind (ter- 
renos, vagos, humanitatis inimicos). Plato, who esteemed 
it a difficult business to find God. tells us about angels and 
demons. In his Symposium he attempts to define the 
nature of demons. Their substance is halfway between 
mortal and immortal, between body and spirit, concreted 
of earthy heaviness and heavenly lightness. Of such a 
substance was Eros or love formed, so that he could glide 
into human breasts and stir the feelings. These impure 
spirits as the magicians and philosophers have shown, lurk 
under cover of statues and images, and by their afflatus 
win the authority as it were of present godhead. At the 
same time they insinuate themselves into priests, as they 
hang about the fanes. They also at times animate the 
entrails of the slain victims so that the muscles twitch; 
they govern the flight of the birds, rule the lots, and fabri- 
cate oracles, in which they mix up a little truth with a great 
deal of falsehood. For they are themselves deceived and 
deceive others; for they either do not know the pure 
truth; or, if they do, will not confess it to their own 
destruction. Thus they weigh men down from heaven and 
call them away from God to material concerns. They dis- 
- turb our life, and break up our sleep; and creeping into 
our bodies—secretly, for they are attenuated spirits—they 
produce diseases, scare our minds, and distort our limbs, 
all this in order to drive us to worship them, and to get 
the reputation of having cured us, when in fact they have 
only relaxed the limbs they had themselves cramped, 
because they are glutted with the reek of altars and blood 
of cattle. Then Felix relates how the demons owned to 
being demons, when the Christians drove them out of 
Ss 2 
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men’s bodies with torments recited and burnings invoked 
upon them (tormentis verborum et orationis incendiis). 
Saturn himself, and Serapis and Jupiter, and all the other 
demons worshipped, could be thus overcome by pain and 
made to declare their true nature. They never lied about their 
foulness, especially if their worshippers were present. “ For 
when adjured by the only true God they give a shudder of 
misery in the bodies of the possessed ; and either leap forth 
at once or disappear little by little (exiliunt statim vel 
evanescunt gradatim), according as the faith of the victim 
assists or as the grace of the healer is breathed upon him. 
So it is that the demons flee from Christians at close 
quarters, though when they are at a safe distance from 
their meetings, they assail them through the Pagans, into 
whose inexperienced minds they creep, and without showing 
themselves sow hatred of the Christians whom they dread. 
For this they seize upon men’s minds and blockade their 
hearts; so that they begin to hate the Christians before 
ever they know them, or if they know them are prevented 
from imitating those whom yet they cannot condemn.” 
From such passages as these we can judge how firm a 
hold the older beliefs still had upon the Christians of the 
first three centuries. All the gods of the Greek and Roman 
mythology were supernatural] and real, only malignant, 
beings. Still clearer is it that the practice of exorcising 
demons from the sick was as common in the Roman Church 
of 200 A.D. as it was in Judaea during the ministry of 
Jesus. The evil spirits still cried aloud and convulsed 
their victims, when they were cast out, just as they do 
in the New Testament. And just as they cried out to Jesus 
that they knew him for the Son of God, and besought him 
not to torment them, for their day was not yet come; so 
they avow to the contemporaries of Tertullian and Minucius 
Felix their real nature and their dread of the fiery torments 
in store for them. As St. James had put it in his general 
epistle: “The devils also believe and shudder ” (Jamesii. 19). 
F. C. CONYBEARE. 
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ELIJAH’S PRAYER. 


(JEHUDA IBN GIAT.) 


THE glory of the Lord I will declare 

At eventide, when rose Elijah’s prayer, 

What time, the weak and sinful multitude 

From day to day their evil works pursued, 

And those who feared the Lord were sore distress’d, 
Brought low, and by their enemies oppress’d. 

Then while the people gazed, the priests of sin 
Were gathered unto him, who sought to win 

The erring crowd to hear his holy word, 

Acceptable and pleasing to the Lord. 


“Oh! may my prayer approach thy throne, Most High, 
And be thine ear attentive to my cry, 
When that the hour of Mincha draweth nigh.” 


Thus, unto all the people gathered round, 
His words of gracious wisdom did resound, 
Each unto each with understanding bound. 


“Oh! foolish and unwise, who nothing know, 
How long, unsure and halting, will ye go, 
"Twixt two opinions, ever to and fro? 


“Seek where the truth is found—if in the Lord 
Or in another—be the truth adored.” 
And all the people answered not a word. 


He cried aloud: “ Nay, hearken once again. 
I, only I, of all the many slain 
A prophet of the Lord alone remain. 
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“The while the pricsts of Baal, who daily stand 
Bending before the works of craftsmen’s hand, 
Four hundred count and fifty in the land. 


“Choose ye a bullock then with fitting care, 
And offer it upon your altar there. 
I for myself will likewise mine prepare. 

“Then this to all who fain the truth would see, 
And follow after it a sign shall be— 
Who answereth with fire, God is he.” 
And they, when these wise words to silence fell, 
Seemed to repent, whose hearts did erst rebel, 
For all made answer: It is spoken well! 





“ Be ye, the many, first,” he said again, 
“Prepare your altar, bring the bullock slain, 
But let the fire unkindled yet remain.” 


They called in folly on an empty name, 
“O Baal, answer us, thy power proclaim!” 
But neither voice, nor sound for answer came. 
Then mocked Elijah them and mocking said : 
“Call with a loud voice. be ye not afraid, 
Call, for he is a god—be undismayed.” 
Then leaped they on the altar they had built, 
And cut and gashed themselves with knives, and spilt 
Their blood with evil rites of shame and guilt. 
Weary they grew and faint, as time sped by, 
And their souls sank within them hopelessly, 
Until the hour of Mincha had come nigh. 
The man of God, the prophet, then ignored 
For a brief period the holy word’, 
While he repaired the altar of the Lord. 
For every tribe, as was their wont always, 
He took a stone, as in the ancient days, 
Wherewith the altar of the Lord to raise. 


1 In allusion to the law forbidding offerings elsewhere than in the 
temple. 
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He laid the offering, duly purified, 
Upon the altar, and on every side 
He dug a trench around it, deep and wide. 


“ Fill it with water till it overflows,” 
He bade them next. Then at the long day’s close, 
Even at the Mincha hour, Elijah’s prayer arose. 


O Lord of all! 

God of my fathers, hear me when I call. 
Let it be known 

For evermore that thou art Lord alone; 
That I, even I, 

Thy servant am, who still unceasingly 
To serve thee run, 

And at thy bidding all these things have done. 
Hear, when I pray, 

And make thy people know thy power this day, 
And turn once more 

Their hearts to thee, as in the days of yore! 


Then fell there fire from heaven at his word, 
And all the people cried with one accord, 
“The Lord is God—He only—God and Lord!” 


ALICE LUCAS. 


A DIRGE FOR THE NINTH OF AB. 


O ruHov afflicted, drunken not with wine?! 
Cast to the earth thy timbrel; strip thee bare; 
Yea, make thee bald?; let not thy beauty shine; 
Despoil of comeliness thy presence fair ; 
Lift up a wailing on the mountain height * ; 
Turn thee to all thy borders ; seek thy flight. 


And cry before the Lord 
For thresholds waste, 
For thresholds waste ; 


* Isa. li, 21. * Mic. i. 16, * Jer. vii. 29. 
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Cry for thy little ones 
Slain of the sword ; 

Lift up thine hands to him, 
To him implored. 


How hath to Zion come the foeman dread, 

Into the royal city entrance found! 
How do the reckless feet of strangers tread 

With step irreverent on the hallowed ground! 
Lo! when the spoilers stormed the sanctuary 

They gazed on priests, the guards of sacred rite, 
Watchmen who kept their charge, and fearlessly 

Stood by, unflinching ’mid the deadly fight : 
Until their blood was shed, profuse as when 

Of yore the Nile was turned to bloody flow ; 
Within the curtain burst unholy men; 

Yea, even where the High Priest feared to go. 
They stript of gold thy walls’ majestic heights’, 
And the fair windows of thy narrowed lights ?. 


And ery before the Lord 
For thresholds waste, 
For thresholds waste ; 
Cry for thy little ones 
Slain of the sword ; 
Lift up thine hands to him, 
To him implored. 


The voice of Zion’s daughter sore doth moan, 
She waileth from afar in anguish deep, 
Uttereth the cry of Heshbon overthrown ° 
And with the weeping of Mephaath doth weep!: 


' r Kings vi. 21. 

* The Targum Jonathan ben Uzziel paraphrases this verse in accordance 
with Jewish tradition : ‘And they made for the house windows wide out- 
wardly and narrow inwardly.” The tradition was that while ordinary 
windows were constructed by cavities in the walls cut at an angle widening 
inwardly to admit the rays of light into the building, the windows of the 
Temple were cut in the opposite way to suggest that the Temple was the 
true source of light. 

* Jer. xlviii. 34. * Jer. xviii. 21, 
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Woe! I have drunk the cup, have drained it! Woe! 
Lions with savage fangs have me undone, 
Daughter of Babylon, that liest low’! 
Daughter of Edom, O thou guilty one! 
Wherefore, O Zion, art bewailing thee 
O’er this thy doom? for lo! thy sin is known: 
By the abundance of iniquity 
Beholdest thou the exile of thine own; 
For that thy watchman true thou didst forsake, 
To hearken unto words false omens spake. 
And ery before the Lord 
For thresholds waste, 
For thresholds waste ; 
Cry for thy little ones 
Slain of the sword; 
Lift up thine hands to him, 
To him implored. 


Rejoice not, O mine enemy, o’er my pain’, 


O’er the destruction that hath come to me, 
For though I fall I shall arise again’; 
The Lord yet helpeth me; yea, even he 
Who scattered, in his burning wrath, his flock, 
Shall gather me once more within his fold ; 
He shall deliver me from thee; my Rock 
Shall free his servant, to thy bondage sold. 
Then unto thee shall pass the brimming bowl, 
The cup whose bitterness hath filled my soul. 
And cry before the Lord 
For thresholds waste, 
For thresholds waste ; 
Cry for thy little ones 
Slain of the sword ; 
Lift up thine hands to him, 
To him implored. 
Nina Davis. 


! Ps, exxxvii. 8, 2 Mice. vii. 8. 
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THE TALMUDICAL LAW OF AGENCY. 


THE present paper is an attempt to give an account of 
the Talmudical Law of Representation or Agency, together 
with a comparison, wherever such comparison seems applic- 
able, of the Talmudical Law with the law on the same 
subject in the Roman and English systems. The paper 
must be considered to touch upon salient points rather 
than to give a Digest or a Code of the Talmudical Law 
of this important branch of Jurisprudence. 

What do we mean by an Agent or Procurator, or mos 
(nuntius)? The Roman Law defines a Procurator as 
follows: “Procurator est qui aliena negotia mandatu 
domini administrat,” and the Digest pithily puts the use 
of a Procurator thus: ‘“‘Usus autem procuratoris perquam 
necessarius est, ut qui rebus suis ipsi superesse vel nolunt, 
vel non possunt, per alios possint vel agere, vel conveniri.” 
Talmudical Law agrees exactly with other systems, in its 
definition of a mw, and in allowing the appointment of 
a mow it is actuated by the same need as allows such 
appointments in all systems of Law. 

It may be necessary to notice by the way that a distinc- 
tion is sometimes made between a “messenger” and an 
“agent.” Sohm, in his Institutes of Roman Law, puts the 
distinction thus: “If I desire to conclude a juristic act on 
my own behalf, and am prevented by purely physical 
reasons, I may frequently avail myself of the services of 
a messenger. The messenger serves precisely the same 
purpose as a letter, the purpose, namely, of overcoming 
the physical obstacles of distance. He makes the journey 
instead of me, but it is I myself who conclude the juristic 
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act. Suppose, however, that in thus employing another, 
I have no intention of concluding the transaction myself, 
because I prefer not to determine all the details myself. It 
may be my purpose to let the negotiations, conducted with 
the person whom I have commissioned, decide the result, 
and be regarded in the same way as though they were 
carried on by myself in my own behalf. In that case the 
person whom I employ is not merely to save me the 
journey but is to conclude the juristic act for me. He is to 
weigh all the surrounding circumstances, and the decision, 
the exertion of the will by virtue of which the juristic act 
is concluded, is his, not mine. Such is the nature of 
representation. A messenger is merely a conduit pipe for 
conveying my will, a representative is a person who wills 
instead of me. Representation, then, is the conclusion of 
a juristic act by one person acting for another.” Although 
jurists have sometimes made much of this distinction, I do 
not think it is a logical one. Careful consideration will 
show that the distinction depends upon the extent of the 
“mandatum ” or the authority given to the “agent” by his 
“dominus” or “principal.” The authority may be wide 
in its scope, or it may be very narrow. Talmudical Law 
knows nothing of the distinction. A man may say to his 
my, Go and enter into a marriage contract for me with 
a certain lady living at a certain place, or he may give 
his agent authority to enter into a marriage contract for 
him with a lady whom he (the agent) may think suitable 
for his principal. In any case the agent is called a my, 
a “nuntius,” a messenger. 

Let us see what the Talmud itself tells us about the mby 
generally. Perhaps it is well to point out that there is no 
treatise on agency in the Talmud. The matter is only treated 
by the way while treating of another subject. The classical 
passage is to be found at the beginning of the second 
chapter of Kiddushin, and runs as follows: 13 wpe wsxn 
Amdway na nespno avn imbw2. A man may enter into 
a marriage contract either by himself directly or through 
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an agent; a woman may enter into a marriage contract 
either directly or through an agent. I think that in order 
to avoid misapprehension it is necessary to add that it 
is not recommended to enter into the marriage contract 
by means of a now. First, it is said, that men ought 
themselves to perform the nyyp or divine’ precepts, and 
marriage is such a precept; and, secondly, it is an no'x, 
a prohibition to marry a woman without having seen her. 
But the objections are ethical rather than legal. 

It would be interesting, if space permitted, to go through 
the long logical argument by which the Talmud proves 
from the Scriptures the doctrine of agency. Talmudical 
Law was mainly concerned with the development of the 
Law of the Torah, and like other old systems hardly knew 
the meaning of direct legislation. Agency had become a 
necessity in the developed life of the community. It was 
important, therefore, to find the doctrine of agency in 
the Pentateuch. The argument may be stated shortly as 
follows :—Reference is made to the Biblical Law of Divorce 
(“and he shall send her away,” Deut. xxiv. 1-4), and the 
word ander is pressed. One might have expected instead 
of this verb 7¥73),“ and he shall drive her away,” the more 
common verb for “to divorce.” Since, however, nndwy is 
used, we have a proof that the man who gives the ») or 
bill of divoreement may appoint an agent to give it, and 
since it is possible to read the same word nnbwn without 
a Mappiq in the a, the admissibility of the woman appoint- 
ing an agent to receive the pi is proved according to the 
exegesis of the Talmud. But the Talmud rightly objects 
that thus agency is proved only in the matter of Divorce, 
how can we extend agency beyond Divorce? After all 
Divorce is an exceptional matter, seeing that the third party 
to whom the my of the husband is sent is 7773 >y3, that is 
to say, has no option to refuse, and thus Divorce is removed 
from ordinary juristic acts. The Talmud goes back to 
verse 2 of our chapter in Deuteronomy. In that verse 
the two verbs any axy» will be found in juxtaposition, 
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and the argument runs as follows :-—Since Divorce (axyy, 
“and she shall go out”) can take place by means of an agent, 
so marriage (1n¥ wxd ann, “and she shall be for another 
husband ”) can take place by means of an agent. But even 
now the doctrine of agency can only be applied to the 
two special cases of Divorce and Marriage. How can we 
make its application general? Will the fact that the 
movin, or heave-offering which the Levite gave to the Priest, 
could be separated by means of an agent (in accordance 
with the Talmudical exegesis of pressing the word pn: in 
the phrase ons o3 (Num. xviii. 28) ), help us in establishing 
the general rule. No, answers the Talmud, the separation 
of nonn is different from other legal acts, since it can be 
separated nawno2 without any actual act of separation. 
Rabbi Joshua ben Korchah draws the general doctrine of 
agency and the permissibility to do an act which we find 
it either impossible or inconvenient to do ourselves from 
the verse in Exodus, which treats of the Paschal Lamb, 
Seren nay Sap 55 im women, “And all the congregation of 
Israel shall slay it ;” and he pertinently asks the question, 
womy pda Smpn $3 90), Do the whole congregation kill the 
Paschal Lamb? But then the objection might be urged 
that the Paschal Lamb belonged to the category of nwsp, 
or sacrifices in which the principle of agency is perforce 
admitted, mw “tr by nawyn an jw. The outcome of the 
Talmud on the matter, and this too is the terse summing 
up of the celebrated Asheri, is that the doctrine of agency 
is extracted from the Paschal Lamb and Divorce combined. 
-If the objection already referred to is urged against the 
former, then the fact of Divorce answers that objection. 
If the objection is urged against Divorce that agency is 
applicable there because the wife has no option but to 
receive the oi, then the Paschal Lamb disposes of that 
objection. To use Talmudical language, agency is extracted 
wean. The lawyer cannot help admiring the “elegance” 
with which the Talmudical lawyers arrive at their goal. 

The relationship in Talmudical Law between the prin- 
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cipal and the agent is expressed in the maxim, by ymby 
im OWN, “ A man’s agent is as himself,” and the Talmud 
is prepared to carry this maxim to its full logical con- 
sequences. The agent may do all that his principal can 
do. Those who may be principals may be agents, and 
vice versa. Who, now, can be agents? According to Roman 
and English Law, few are excluded from being agents. 
According to Talmudical Law, the following rules are to 
be noted: A 23, an alien, can neither appoint an Israelite 
as an agent, nor can he be appointed by an Israelite as 
an agent, i.e. an alien can be neither principal nor agent 
to an Israelite. This might have been inferred from the 
fact that the doctrine of agency is derived from Marriage 
and Divorce, neither of which, according even to the Penta- 
teuch, would apply as practical law between Israelites and 
aliens, or it might have been derived from the Bible verse 
referring to the Paschal Lamb, which of course cannot be 
applied to an alien, but the Talmud finds a special reason 
to emphasize the exclusion of the "23 in the words DA D), 
“even ye,” in the passage already referred to relating to 
the Terumah or heave-offering, words which, according to 
Talmudical exegesis, imply the necessity of equality, before 
the law, of principal and agent with respect to the cove- 
nant of Israel, and therefore the exclusion of the alien. 
A yop, a child, and one of unsound mind cannot be prin- 
cipals and cannot be agents, because they are not ny ‘33, 
i.e. have no legal knowledge. A woman, or a Hebrew 
slave, male or female, because, in their own sphere, the law 
is binding upon them, come within the law of agency. 
Again, those who cannot legally act for themselves cannot 
legally be principals. This would lead to practical diffi- 
culties, but the difficulty is overcome in Talmudical Law, 
as in other systems of Law, by what is called “tutelary 
representation.” A guardian a tutor or Epitropos. which 
last term the Talmud borrowed from the Greek translation 
of the Roman term, was fully qualified to act on behalf of 
his ward, so long as he did not act to his ward’s disadvan- 
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tage. Of course, what is disadvantage in this sense would 
give room for discussion. According to Maimonides (Hilchot 
Nachalot, XI) the Epitropos could neither bring nor defend 
an action on behalf of his ward. Abraham ben David of 
Posquiéres (7387), in his gloss on Maimonides, asserts that 
while the guardian may be the agent of his ward to prose- 
cute a claim, he cannot be his agent to defend it. 

The following case may be interesting as showing the 
extent to which the dictum that a jup, a child or infant, 
who of course ceases to be an infant at a much earlier 
age than in Roman or English Law, cannot be an agent. 
A father sends his son with a bottle and a coin of the 
value of a florin to buy a shilling’s worth of oil, and bring 
back the change. The shopkeeper measures the oil, gives 
it in the bottle to the boy and also gives him the change. 
The boy loses the change and breaks the bottle. Who 
is responsible for the loss? The answer is that the shop- 
keeper is responsible for the loss of the oil and the change, 
because he ought to have known that all for which the 
boy’s father could have sent him was to order the oil, 
that he could not have been his father’s agent to complete 
the purchase and -bring the oil. The father of the boy 
has to bear the loss of the bottle because he wilfully 
ran the risk of the breaking of the bottle, when he gave 
it to the boy. In Rabbinical language, the bottle was 
nyw nvax at the very moment when the father gave it 
to the boy. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting discussions in the 
-Talmud, as to the nature of agency generally, is to be found 
in a short passage where the position of the jn> or priest 
is discussed. Is the priest the representative of the person 
who brings the sacrifice, or the representative of God who 
receives it? xsona7 omdy or 7 ombw? Rab Huna settles 
the question in favour of the latter view, and does not 
incommode the question with any mystical theory, but 
simply remaining faithful to the first principles of agency, 
asks the question, “Can an agent do that for us which we 
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are unable legally to do ourselves”: }»¥p ND PNT ID NN 
ay ‘yo ine pytay? So the Halachic decision seems to 
be. Perhaps it might have been solved thus. According 
to Scripture, it was God who appointed the priests to bring 
the sacrifice, therefore they must be the agents of him 
who appointed them. The question might be asked what 
practical difference can result from the solution of the 
question as to the priest's principal. The practical differ- 
ence the Talmud exemplifies thus: Reuben makes a vow 
that he will partake of no benefit which comes to him 
from Simeon or ;73. Can Reuben avail himself of Simeon’s 
services to let him bring his sacrifice? The answer is in 
the affirmative, because the jn> stands in no legal relation 
to the ;3>pn dy, the bringer of the sacrifices. The ques- 
tion, however, is not simple, and the discussion on the 
same subject, in treatise Nedarim, should be taken into 
account where an attempt is made to distinguish between 
sacrifices which do and sacrifices which do not require the 
knowledge of the person on whose behalf they are brought, 
such as those which are brought after one has suffered 
a Levitical impurity, the sacrifices called in technical 
language mp2 “DIND. 

That the Talmud had a sound idea of the nature of 
agency does not need further proof. We must now con- 
sider an interesting question. Did the Talmudical Law 
of agency advance beyond the Roman Law? The Roman 
Law, it should be stated, was far behind modern systems 
of law in its conception of agency. For what is the 
nature of true agency? I may quote from an excursus 
by Moyle in his exeellent edition of the Institutes of 
Justinian. The test of true agency is this: To what 
extent is it possible for B to make a contract with C for A, 
so that assuming, of course, that B discloses the fact of his 
agency, and his principal’s name, and does not exceed 
his instructions, A alone acquires rights against and can 
sue C. C acquires rights against and can sue A only, 
and B neither acquires rights nor incurs liabilities, under 
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the contract. Leaving out of the discussion the theory of 
Savigny, which is based upon a reading in a passage in 
Justinian’s Digest, ascribed to the celebrated jurist Modes- 
tinus, the crucial reading in which is now held to be false, the 
Roman law of agency with respect to contract is very clumsy. 
Moyle puts the matter thus: “If A being at Rome wishes 
to buy a house belonging to C at Naples, he would give B 
at Naples a mandate to buy it for him. B does so, and 
then assigns his rights against C to A. C’s rights against B, 
e.g. his claim for the purchase-money, can be made avail- 
able against A only by a novation (that is to say, a distinct 
stipulation from A that he will pay C for B); if this is 
not done, C, if necessary, must recover from B by actio 
venditi, and B from A by actio mandati contraria, an 
action to recover the money which B has laid out for him. 
Here none of the conditions above specified are realized, 
and it should be specially pointed out that B is in faet 
the principal and the true vendor throughout, and the only 
person who is entitled and bound in that capacity.” It 
was different, it is true, when res corporeales were actually 
delivered. Then the agent could take possession for his 
principal, though according to the older Roman Law even 
this was not possible, for the maxim held good “per 
extraneam personam acquiri non potest.” Now that the 
Talmudical Law went as far as the latest Roman Law, 
there can possibly be no doubt. The following passage from 
the well-known Code called the Zur, compiled by Jacob 
Asheri of Toledo, proves this to the hilt: “If Reuben says 
to Simeon, “9 %5 p21, Buy something for me, and Simeon 
buys xenon unconditionally, then in that case Reuben 
acquires possession (}2187 7"3p) from the very moment of 
delivery ” (Choshen Hammishpat, 183). 

Does Talmudical Law go farther than this, and admit 
agency in contract as distinguished from delivery of posses- 
sion? I think I may safely say that it does, or at any 
rate, that it can. The Talmud never once loses hold of its 
great principle in agency 12 oN Sy im>y. The agent of 
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a man can do all that his principal can do. It is true, 
that according to the Talmudical Law of Sale, which was 
amended in the interest of the purchaser, there would be 
no complete sale of mobilia without some form of delivery 
m>w» Anan, that is to say, a mere contract of sale did 
not complete the sale; but the Talmud acknowledges that 
originally, according to the Torah itself, the giving of the 
purchase-money by the buyer completed the purchase ; and 
we find in the Talmud, in the name of Rava, a decision accord- 
ing to which the actual delivery became a mere formality, 
e.g. it was sufficient for the purchaser to put a mark upon 
the things he bought, and the celebrated Rabbi Solomon 
ben Aderet of Barcelona is quoted in a gloss of Joseph 
Karo’s Commentary on the code of Maimonides, to the 
effect that in all commercial matters the custom of the 
merchants in the province where the transaction takes 
place must be held to be binding. Certainly, in this 
manner, a contract of sale of mobilia which may take place 
according to English Law (I am leaving out of account, of 
course, the Statute of Frauds) without actual payment 
of money and without actual delivery, could take place 
in England according to Talmudical Law under the same 
conditions, and if we remain firm to our principle that an 
agent of man is as himself, it follows that if the principal may 
enter into such a contract, so may his agent for him. With 
regard to immobilia, a sale was complete in Talmudical 
Law when the nv’, or deed of sale, had been written and 
delivered and the money paid—in some cases even the 
last was not necessary. Here, clearly aptn or actual delivery 
of the thing itself, though a possible form of completion, 
was not a necessary form, and clearly too a man could 
buy land through an agent, without the employment of 
the roundabout method needed by Roman Law. With 
regard to agency, then, the civil levislation of the Talmud 
would require no reform to bring it on a level with our 


modern systems. 
We are, therefore, clear now as to the true nature of 
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agency in our Talmudical Law—are there cases in which 
a man cannot appoint an agent? I think the answer 
is afforded by our general principles. That which we 
cannot legally or morally do ourselves, we cannot appoint 
an agent todo. The Talmud expresses this in the maxim, 
may o275 mby px, “ There is no agent to doa wrong.” This 
also agrees with the general principle of the Roman Law. 
Ulpian lays down “ Rei turpis nullum est mandatum.” The 
Talmud shows here again its grip of logical consequences, 
and lays down further that a man cannot appoint an agent 
to do that which he could not do himself at the time of the 
appointment of the agent, although he might have been 
able to do it afterwards. To illustrate: A appoints B as 
agent to marry for him C, whom he believes to be divorced. 
C is not divorced at the time of the appointment of B, 
but is divorced at the time when B reaches her. B cannot 
marry C for A. The fact that C was a married woman 
at the time of B’s appointment invalidates his agency. 
The general maxim on this point is: xox mv we wo xd 
mov seo xd xnen md ay yo xdt xndos xnen pay xndo2 
(Nazir, 12 b). Wherein does the Talmud find its general 
rule,“ There is no agent to do a wrong”? It gives a moral 
foundation for the rule in the maxim: tabnn may 337 
oymw nas, “If there be a contradiction between the 
words of a teacher and the words of his disciple, to whom 
should you give heed?” or, in other words, where there 
is a contradiction between a divine command, and a human 
command, heed must be given to the divine command. 
‘Therefore if a principal gives his agent commission to do 
a wrong, the divine command annuls the commission of 
his principal, and since there is no commission, there is no 
agent. But the Talmud also builds up this rule by press- 
ing the demonstrative pronoun syn that in the verse in 
Leviticus xvii. 4: san wed avm ot, “It shall be reckoned 
sin to that man only.” The dxon> ;29p, a commentary on 
Asheri’s summing up of the Talmud, urges that if the agent 
were not aware of the wrongfulness of his agency, his 
Tt2 
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appointment as agent could not be declared void on the 
ground of the moral maxim. The writer therefore prefers 
to build up the rule on the verse in Leviticus to building 
it on the more general maxim. 

There is one exception to the general rule that there is 
no agent to do a wrong, and that is in the case of abyn 
or the inadvertent conversion of temple property to profane 
use, but this exception is not founded upon a legal prin- 
ciple, but upon the so-called my m7, a similarity of phrase 
in two verses, an exegesis, according to Talmudical theory, 
taught by tradition and not by logic (see the use of xon 
in Lev. v. 15 and Num. xviii. 32). 

The dictum that there is no agency in wrong doing, 
is not, however, universally admitted in the Talmud. 
Shammai, the contemporary of Hillel, did not accept it, 
and he grounds his dissent which is referred back to the 
prophet Haggai upon the fact that Nathan when accusing 
David of his sin against Uriah, said to him, 39n3 n377 ins 
poy 23, “Thou didst slay him with the sword of the chil- 
dren of Ammon” (2 Sam. xii. g), although it was not David 
who had slain Uriah, but the Ammonites. But even 
Shammai would admit, says the Talmud, that if I said 
to a person, Go and eat forbidden food, that I could not 
be regarded as the principal and deserving of punishment, 
and the person who ate the food as the agent and free. 
Shammai would make this exception on the ground that 
there is no instance in the Law of a person being punished 
for a wrongful act, from which he had no enjoyment, m3) mr 
pox xO awnno an. It is very doubtful whether such a 
case is a case of agency at all. Gaius speaks as follows 
of a parallel case in Roman Law: “Cuius generis man- 
datum magis consilium est quam mandatum et ob id non 
est obligatorium, quia nemo ex consilio obligatus, etiam si 
non expediat ei cui dabatur quia liberum est cuique apud 
se explorare, an expediat sibi consilium” (XVII. i. 2, 6). 

Excluding the dissent of Shammai then, the maxim 
mvay aad my px holds good in all cases except that 
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of adbyn already referred to, and the Talmud makes no 
distinction whatever between crimes and delicts or torts 
or civil wrongs which arise from the negligence or careless- 
ness of an agent or servant in the performance of a duty. 
The idea of a crime as distinct from a tort is not clearly 
marked in the Talmudical system. In this it agrees with 
other ancient systems of law. The case where a man 
is held liable for injury done when he leaves an ox, or 
a pit, or a fire, or some other source of injury, in charge 
of a child or one of unsound mind, is no exception to the 
rule. These cannot be agents, and therefore the respon- 
sibility does not proceed from agency. 

Let us see how the matter stands in other systems of 
law with respect to vicarious responsibility. The Roman 
Law does recognize it, at any rate in its later stages, with 
respect to what are called “quasi delicts,” e.g. if anything 
is thrown out of a window in a house which I own or 
which I hire, to the injury of a passer-by, or if anything is 
stolen by the servants of the innkeeper, I and the innkeeper 
are liable. It is, however, acknowledged in the Digest that 
the Edict of the Praetor which admitted an action in this 
case, was founded upon expediency, nor was there any 
injustice in the rule, for it lay within the innkeeper's dis- 
cretion whether he would accept the goods or not ; besides 
it is his own fault if he employs careless servants (quod 
opera malorum hominum uteretur). 

In English Law, the maxim “ Respondeat superior ” holds 
good in the case of torts, though not in the case of crimes. 
‘It is upon this doctrine that a Railway Company is respon- 
sible, civilly, for a so-called accident caused by the negli- 
gence of its servants, but it is very doubtful whether cases 
like these in English Law come at all under the category 
of principal and agent. It is clearly laid down that the 
contract of agency or service cannot impose any obligation 
on the agent or servant to commit or assist in the commit- 
ting of fraud, or any other wrong. As between the agent 
or the servant and the principa] or employer either is liable 
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for the whole damage, and when the plaintiff has made 
his choice which of the two to sue, he is concluded by it. 
Moreover, there is, generally speaking, no contribution 
between the so-called agent and his principal. If the 
agent has been sued alone, and compelled to pay the whole 
damage, he has no right to indemnity or contribution from 
his principal. The severity with which the Talmud applies 
its rule, “ There can be no agency to do a wrong,” is strictly 
logical, and Sir William Anson, in his well-known work on 
Contracts, regards the English rule, “ Respondeat superior,” 
as illogical. He says, “It would be interesting to inquire 
how far the doctrine of representation in such cases is of 
modern origin. It may be that the extreme form which 
Employer’s Liability has assumed in English Law is an 
application to modern society of rules which are properly 
applicable when the master is served by slaves, and is 
liable for injuries done by them as being part of his 
property.” 

We have now, I think, touched upon some of the chief 
principles of the Law of Agency. We shall discuss now 
the relationship, not of the agent and principal to third 
parties, but of their relationship to each other. First, how 
is a mw or agent appointed? Generally, according to 
Talmudical Law, no formalities at all are required. If, 
however, I wish to appoint an agent in a law-suit, or 
in any matter where there is not an acquiescent but an 
opposing third party, there must be an instrument in 
writing called a mxy7n 3nd or deed giving permission. 
The reason for this is rightly stated to be, that without it 
my opponent might turn to my agent and say, “I have 
nothing to do with you; you are no party in the cause:” 
sy Sy3 ans px. In the Roman Law, in its later stages, 
no special form was necessary in the appointment of pro- 
curators or agents to carry on law-suits. 

Whether an agent can be appointed by me by conduct 
or sufferance without express words on my part, whether for 
instance I should, according to Talmudical Law, be bound 
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to the shopkeeper for what I have allowed my wife or my 
servant to buy habitually on credit, has not been decided 
so far as I know. It is worth-while, however, pointing 
out that partnership is in English Law an illustration of 
agency by implication. It is well known that in Roman 
Law the contract of “societas ” or partnership is but in an 
embryo state, and does not discuss aught beyond the 
distribution of the partnership goods. In the great code 
of Maimonides, agency and partnership are placed under 
one rubric. It is, therefore, probable that the Talmud 
would recognize “implied agency.” Whether agency may 
be formed by subsequent ratification is also doubtful, 
although it is hard to see how the Talmud could have 
formulated its principle 292 xbw oid por, that a contract 
may be entered into for a man without that man’s 
authority, if there be a well-founded presumption that 
that man would consider such contract to be to his advan- 
tage, if agency by subsequent ratification were wholly 
unrecognized. 

What are the duties of the agent? The Talmud dis- 
tinguishes two kinds of agent: (1) the agent who performs 
his duties gratuitously; (2) the agent who renders his 
services for a reward—the so-called 1070. The Roman 
Law considers the first to be the only true agent or manda- 
turius; the latter is moved from the contract of mandatum 
to that of Locatio conductio—Letting and Hiring. In this 
case I have not an agent, according to Roman Law, I have 
hired some one to perform a particular service for me. 

The first duty of an agent is to perform what he has 
promised to perform, that is to say, to do his mm, to 
carry out his instructions. If he does not do this, the 
Talmud distinguishes between the mw and the 7070. In 
the first case, if, for instance, he buys barley when he is 
told to buy wheat, the whole business is 5v2 or void. 
If he is paid, then he is responsible, and is obliged to pay 
damages. I ought to add, that in both cases and always 
it is assumed that the m>w has disclosed the fact that he 
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isan agent. If he has not disclosed this fact, then, in both 
cases, the agent has purchased for himself. This is rational, 
because secret representation is no true representation. 
There is one case, however, in which even the agent who 
performs his work gratuitously must make good to his 
principal the deficient accomplishment of his agency. If 
a principal appoints an agent to buy land for him, and 
the agent buys for him without what is called nmnx, 
cautio de evictione, “security against eviction,” then in 
such a case the agent is regarded as having purchased 
for his principal without such cawtio, and he must sell 
to his principal with his own personal security. 

Again, according to English and Roman Law, the agent 
must deliver up to his principal all benefits resulting from 
the execution of the agency. Both systems consider the 
whole contract of agency to be founded upon confidence. 
Speaking of the contract of mandatum, Paul says, 
“Originem ex officio atque amicitia trahit.’ English Law 
sternly prohibits anything which might tend to make the 
agent’s interest clash with his duty. Talmudic Law does 
not go so far as this. If, for instance, the third party gave 
the agent a present in connexion with his agency, English 
Law would say that the present belonged to the principal : 
Talmudical Law lays down that the present is to be divided 
between the principal and the agent; not that it ought 
not, in strict law, to belong to the agent, but because the 
present was after all indirectly derived from the employ- 
ment of the principal’s money, the principal should have 
a share in it. 

Owing to the same intention, the prevention of the 
agent’s duty clashing with his interest, both English 
and Roman Law hold that if an agent is appointed to buy 
he must not himself sell, and if an agent is appointed to 
sell he must not himself buy. Talmudical Law has the same 
maxim, but deduces it by a most elegant piece of legal 
logic from the general principle 1nvo> oN Sy imdbw, “A man’s 
agent is as himself.” Sale, says the Tur, always comprises 
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the transfer of a thing from the nw or ownership of one 
person to that of another. If, therefore, I appoint an 
agent to buy for me, he stands exactly in the same 
position as I do; he is, so far as his agency is concerned, 
my ulter ego. If, therefore, my agent sells to me, instead of 
buying from another for me, it is as if I sold a thing 
to myself—which is, of course, an absurdity. 

Again, the agent must not appoint a sub-agent. “Dele- 
gatus non potest delegare:” mow ney mby px. In all 
systems of law, the reason seems clear. I may have 
confidence that A may perform a certain business for me 
in accordance with my wishes: I may have no confidence 
that B appointed by A will perform the business equally 
to my satisfaction. The rule in Talmudical Law is founded 
upon the theory that “ Agency” is a matter of confidence, 
but the point of view is rather different from what it is 
in other systems. In case of any dispute between principal 
and agent, the agent would be put upon his oath to swear 
that he was not guilty; and in Talmudical Law, as in 
Roman Law, the “jusjurandum in jure,” the oath, was not 
merely administered to the witness as a warning that he 
should speak the truth,—it was of a ‘“decisory” nature ; 
it was, in fact, a sort of ordeal. In an analogous case 
mentioned in the treatise Babu Kama (11 b), it is laid 
down that a "w or depositee, with whom I deposit an 
article, may not appoint another person to guard the thing. 
Not even a oon 7w, a person who charges nothing to take 
care of the goods, may appoint a paid depositee or 13¥ "mY, 

- because I might well turn round in case of damage, and say, 
“T am willing to believe you when you swear an oath; 
I am not willing to believe the man whom you may 
appoint.” 

There is one case in Talmudical Law in which an agent 
may appoint a sub-agent, that is in the case of taking 
a 0) or bill of divorcement from the husband to the wife. 
The Talmud, following its exegetical method, founds this 
upon the fact that the verb nbw occurs three times in the 
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passage in Deuteronomy which treats of divorce. But the 
rule is rational. The mw or agent, who takes a ») to 
a wife to be divorced, has really no third party to deal 
with, as, according to the letter of the Bible Law, the wife 
is obliged to receive the 3, even against her will 7™3> bya. 

The amount of liability which falls upon an agent, if, 
e.g. the goods which he buys for his principal should 
be damaged while in his possession, varies, according to 
the Talmud. as he is unpaid or paid (1p7p). In the former 
case, it is the liability of a nin -mw, of one who takes 
care of my goods free of charge. He is responsible for 
mywp, which is equivalent to the Latin “dolus aut culpa 
lata,” actual wilful injury and gross negligence. If the 
agent is paid, his liability is that of the 12v "mw, one 
whom I pay to take care of my goods. He is responsible 
for loss, or breakage, or theft ; for all cases, in fact, where 
there is no vis maior. Both Roman and English Law 
demand the greatest amount of care, “exacta diligentia,” 
in all cases. The agent must use the care of a “ bonus 
paterfamilias ;’ he must exercise the same amount of care, 
not as he may do in his own affairs, but as a prudent 
man of the world would do in his own affairs. There is, 
however, no complete unanimity on this point among the 
Roman lawyers. I might refer to a dictum of Modestinus 
in the Collatio (x. 2, 3). 

How could mmv come to an end, otherwise than by 
the performing of the agency? Of course, the principal 
could revoke. The agent can also renounce. In Roman 
Law, only, unless he were compelled by illness, &e., if he 
could do so in such time, that full power was left to the 
mandator or principal of doing the same business con- 
veniently, either by himself or by another person. The 
dus must be integyrum. According to Talmudical Law 
the gratuitous agent could always renounce. 

Agency would also come to an end with the death of the 
agent or principal. In Roman Law a distinction is rightly’ 
made when the mandutarius did not know of the death 
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of the mandator. ‘ Mandatum solvitur morte. . Si tamen 
per ignorantiam impletum est, competere actionem utilitatis 
causa dicitur” (Paulus, Digest. xvii. 1. 26 pr.). 

There is one special rule of evidence with regard to the 
Talmudical Law of Agency which is very interesting. 
There is a presumption of law that every agent performs 
his agency: immbw ney mew npn. What would happen 
if I appoint an agent to marry a lady for me whom he 
considers suitable, and he dies without my knowing with 
whom he entered into the marriage contract on my behalf? 
The Talmud and the Commentaries point out some in- 
teresting complications. 

I have attempted here to give some notes on the 
Talmudical Law of Agency. It is proved, I think, that 
the Talmud had a firm grip of legal principles, that it was 
masterly in its application of them, and that it would 
be perfectly capable of being developed on its civil side 
to meet the legal wants of men and women living under 
the complicated conditions of modern society. 


L. M. Stmvmons. 
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JEHUDA BONSENYOR AND HIS 
COLLECTION OF APHORISMS. 


My friend, A. Helfferich, who died recently, found, about 
forty years ago, in a Catalonian MS: in the National 
Library at Madrid, the Dichos y Sentencias, collected, by 
order of the king, by Jafuda judio de Barcelona from the 
writings of Arabian philosophers. He published some of 
these aphorisms in his work, entitled: Raymund Lull 
und die Anfdinge der Catalonischen Literatur'. Several 
guesses were made as to the identity of this Jafuda. 
Some thought, with Helfferich, of the imitator of the 
Arabian manner, the poet Jehuda ben Solomon Al-Charisi, 
who flourished in the first half of the thirteenth century, 
and who had translated Sentences of Philosophers from the 
Arabic into the Hebrew’. Yet two years ago some 
considered the physician Jehuda b. Isaac b. Sabbatai of 
Barcelona to have been the same Jafuda, who compiled 
these aphorisms*. José Amador de los Rios, in his His- 
toria critica de la Litteratura espaiola, a much more 
thorough and better book than his Historia de los Judios 
de Espana y Portugal, was, as far as we know, the first 
to call Jafuda by his full name Jehuda ben Astruch. But 
who was Jehuda ben Astruch or Astruc? The greatest 
authority on Jewish literature in the present day confesses 
candidly “not to have met with, not to have come across, 
a Jehuda ben Astruc of Barcelona in Jewish documents *.” 

1 Berlin, 1858. 2 See Kayserling, Sephardim, p. 329. 

5 Neuzeit, 1893, p. 140. 

* M. Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibliographie, XII, p. 60. 
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Nor was anything known of him in Spanish literature until 
quite recently. We owe it to the pains taken by D. Gabriel 
Llabrés y Quintana, the vice-president of the “ Luliana” in 
Palma, on the island of Malorea, who first edited the 
whole of Jehuda’s aphorisms and sentences in the Cata- 
lonian language’, that Jehuda ben Astruc is no longer 
an unknown person. 

He was the son of Astrug Bonsenyor of Barcelona, who 
is called Struch or Nastruch juen in the Chronic. del Rey En 
Jaeme, and to whom I directed attention in 18617. Like 
D. Solomon of Saragossa, and his brother Bahie, he was 
secretary of the King D. Jaime I of Aragon, to whom he 
was of considerable service as interpreter during his 
campaigns. We believe him to have already been in the 
service of the king in 1239. For, when after the conquest of 
Valencia, the Archbishop of Toledo, on the strength of an 
ancient right, claimed ecclesiastical authority over that town, 
in evidence of his right, he cited, among other Arabic books, 
also the work of Abubekr Mahomat Rasis, who had written 
the History of Moorish Spain by order of Miramamolin 
Dalharab. A Moor and a Jew were commissioned to study 
the Arabic works*. This Jew was probably no other than 
Astrug Bonsenyor of Barcelona. The king held Astrug in 
special favour*. The embassy sent by D. Jaime, at the 
siege of Murcia, to the besieged, consisted of several 
knights and Nastruch juen. 

Astrug Bonsenyor died before 1280. His son Jehuda 
occupied the same office of interpreter with the kings 
. Alfonso II and Jaime II as his father had filled with 
Jaime I, and, like the latter, was in favour with his royal 


1 Palma de Mallorca, J. Colomar y Salas, 1889. 

2 Geschichte der Juden in Spanien, I, 161. 

% Florez, Espaiia Sagrada (Madrid, 1756), IV, 12a sq... “‘fecimus legi 
per unum Judaeum et alium Saracenum, et ipsi legentes in dictis libris, 
scil, in libro Rasis...” 

* See also the documents in Jacobs, Sources of Spanish-Jewish History, 
nos. 159 and 369, where, instead of ben Bonseignor, Astrugo den Bon- 
senyor is to be read. 
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masters. In the same year in which Jehuda accompanied 
King Alfonso in his campaign to Minorca (1287) he 
received the exceptional permission, previously granted 
to his father, to construct doors and windows at 
a greater height than that of the wall, in his house 
situated in the Calle or Ghetto, adjoining the city wall, 
near the Placo del Rey and the convent of S. Domingo!. 

Jaime II granted him exclusively the right of writing 
documents in the Arab language for merchants who came 
to Barcelona and only knew Arabic, and ordained that all 
Arabic documents composed, written, or legalized by 
Jehuda, in Barcelona and its dependent territories, should 
have full legal force ?. 

In the year 1305 he received from the king a safe- 
conduct, first for a term of four months, and afterwards for 
another year. Of the aim and object of that journey 
nothing further is known. Did he undertake it in the 
interest of Jewish science, which was proscribed at that 
time? He undertook it at the request of some friends, 
who had also obtained the safe-conduct for him, just at 
the time when the struggle was at its fiercest®. It is 
possible that there was some connexion between his 
journey and the exemption from all taxes and communal 
burdens to which the Aljama, or Jewish congregation, of 
Barcelona was subjected, which was granted him as 
a token of royal grace and favour through the special 
intercession of the king’s private physician Johann Amel). 
Neither himself nor his children should be molested on 
account of duties to be paid or in arrear, none of his 


Document of March 6, 1287, and April 4, 1334, Arch. de la Corona de 
Aragon, Reg. 486, fol. 64, in Llabrés, 1. ¢., 130 sqq. 

? Doc. of December, 1294, Arch. de la Corona de Aragon, Reg. 194, fol. 
108 sq., in Llabrés, 1. ¢., 123 sqq. 

* Docs. of August 14 and December 11, 1305, Arch. de la Corona de 
Aragon, Reg. 203, ff. 44 and 83, in Llabrés, l.c., 125sq. In both documents 
it is said: ‘*Noueritis nos ad maximam instanciam quorundam amicorum 
Jahudani fili Astrugi den Bonsenyor Judei Barchinone....” ° 
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property should be detained or pledged, nor should he be 
prevented from either entering or leaving the Juderia’. 

About this time Jehuda was also commissioned by 
D. Jaime II to compile, for the young Infants Jaime and 
Alfonso, the collection of aphorisms in the Catalonian 
language. This language alone was understood by the 
Infants, who were then ten and twelve years old. 

After Jehuda had died in the year 1331, Bonsenyor, his 
son, who was, like his father, a physician, and private 
physician to the king, received the same privileges his 
father had enjoyed, in recognition of the many great 
services Jehuda had rendered as physician both to Jaime II 
and to the present king. Like his father he was exempt 
from all taxes and burdens, and he also was allowed to 
have windows and doors above the wall in the house 
which he had inherited from the former’. This is all we 
learn about Bonsenyor. Isaac Bonsenyor, who lived in 
Barcelona, and whom we suppose to have been his son, 
became in the year 1391 Maranne, and assumed the name 
of Ferrario Gracia de Gualbis °. 

As already mentioned, Jehuda Bonsenyor received from 
the “mighty lord Jaime II the honourable charge” to 
collect from Arabic books sentences of “Sages and 
Philosophers”; to arrange and translate them “en Ro- 
mans” into Spanish, or rather into Catalonian‘*. This 


1 Doc. of November 4, 1310, Arch. de la Corona de Aragon, Reg. 207, 
fol. 166 sq., in Llabrés, l.c., 127, commencing : ‘‘Ad supplicationem fidelis fisici 
(phisict) nostri magistri Johannis Amely: Concedimus de gratia especiali 
. Jahudano filio Astrugi den Bonsenyor Judei Barchinone... .” 

2 Doe. of July 5, 1331, Arch. de la Corona de Aragon, Reg. 483, fol. 229 sq. : 
“Cum magister Bonsenyor phisicus natus Jahude Bonsenyor judei et 
phisici Barchinone, et familiaris nostri, quondam, qui tam in arte 
phisica quam in pluribus aliis multa serenissimo domino patri nostro et 
nobis grata seruitia contulit ...” Doc. of April 4, 1334. 

* Revue des Etudes Juives, IV, 11. 

* In Jehuda’s preface to the aphorisms we read; ‘ Haja manat a mi 
Jahuda, Jueu de Barselona, fill d En Estruch Bonsenyor sa enrera, que 
yo degues ajustar e ordonar paraules de sauis e de philosofs, e trer de 
libres arabichs e aquells tornar escriure en romans.” 
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collection of aphorisms is extant in manuscript in the 
archives of the Aragonian crown in Barcelona, in the 
Escurial, in the National Library at Madrid, at Paris, and 
in the library of the Barons d’Escriche in Palma. It was 
translated into Castilian in the year 1402 by Jacob Cadique 
(Zadik) de Ucles under the title of Libro de Dichos de 
Sabios é Philosophos'. It was published by D. Joseph 
Balari y Jovany, professor of the Greek language and 
literature at Parcelona, in the Revista Catalana?, and, 
in the same year, by the above-mentioned D. Gabriel 
Llabrés y Quintana as a separate book *. 

Jehuda’s collection consists of sixty-seven chapters and 
753 aphorisms, which he declares were drawn from Arabic 
books; but many, if not most, of them have grown on 
quite a different soil. According to D. G. Llabrés, who 
is of opinion that the aphorisms are patterns of pointed 
sayings, and that no author in any language had been 
able, “like Jehuda in these aphorisms,” to express such 
great ideas in so few words, those sentences, which are 
particularly characterized by their pregnant brevity, must 
have been collected from the mouths of the people, and 
are still in use in Mallorca, and in Catalonia‘. Thus: 
“ Hiuas respondere fa errar,” “Who answers quickly, errs 
easily” (284); “Qui mal escolta mal respon,” “Who hears 
badly, answers badly” (294); “Qui ha riquesa ha gran 
noblea,” “ Wealth has great nobility” (471); “Qui compra 
so que no ha ops ven so que ha ops,” “ Who buys what he 
does not want, sells what he wants” (524); “Per molts 
mariners perex una nau,’ “By many sailors the ship is 


1 According to this, Steinschneider’s statement in Jewish Literature, 
p. 103, has to be corrected: ‘‘The Libro de Dichos de Sabios e Philoso- 
phos, a compilation from the Old and New Testaments and ecclesiastical 
authors,” also Biblioteca espaiiola-portugueza-judaica, p. 110. 

? January, 1889. See also JewisH QuaRTERLY Review, IV, 11. 

* Libre de paraules e dits de savis e filosofs . .. ara fets estampar 
complets per primera vegada ab un prodlech y documents, Palma de 
Mallorca, 1889. 

* Llabrés, 1. ¢., p. xXvii. 
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wrecked ” (618), similar to the German proverb “ Many 
cooks spoil the porridge.” It cannot be denied that many 
sentences allude to the time when they arose, and to the 
conditions of the State. The following saying is character- 
istic: “A Moor was asked what he would do if he were 
king. He answered that he would take a thousand 
morabatins and flee.” 

On inquiring after the real sources of the collection, 
it becomes doubtful that Jehuda eulled his aphorisms 
directly from the works of Arabic sages and philosophers. 
He rather made use of Hebrew compilations from Arabic 
epigrammatic poets, made by Spanish Jews, such as 
Abraham Ibn Chisdai and Joseph Ibn Abara, both of 
Barcelona. He particularly borrowed from Solomon Ibn 
Gabirol ; in faet, a great portion of the collection has been 
trunsluted word for word from Gabirol’s “ Mibchar ha- 
Peninim.” This we shall show by some examples !:— 

23. Dretura de rey es millor que larguesa de temps. 

(34) pon yawy anv oyd Syn yp7 pry 

48. Priuadesch de rey es axi com munt alt, on ha molts 
fruyts e bons, e hay males besties e serps. 
nyn 5a) aw mp 5512 ew maa sad ann... tdon man 

(34) syn 

55. Trames a dir Aristotil a Alexandri: vulles esser 
senyor de la gent faentlos be, e hauras lur amor e hauras 
maior durada que si ho feyan per forsa; e sapies que no 
pots esser senyor de cors, e del cor sino faent be, que 
_ | poble com ha poder de dir, ha poder de fer; per so, tracta 
que no hagen a dir, e seras segur que no faran. 
omy amy oys dwn + ppm prosds bx ans obo 
ao + ond ynavaa ops denn oa * onaax 5x yim) ond ynaun 
Nn pp IN toa psp Symp ay °> * Jnmsaa ona bwonwo 
yR * pany opin oy ynsona maadn mapnvs va ¢ maa pop 
(19) swy wen Syn noe aby Sanwa wy and sbsyws nya °> 

' The figures refer to D. G. Llabrés’ edition of the Jehuda Bonsenyor’s 
collection, the figures in parentheses to the chapters in Mibchar Hapeninim. 

VOL. VIII. Uu 
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54. Diu lo saui: rey e justicia son germans, no pot durar 
la i. menys del altre. 
mnbap ans oy xd one ow mann aden (nonn) 7K 
(34) wn 
In the nynon 0, attributed to Aristotle, and extant in 
manuscript in Paris and Oxford, it says: D338 Nyp2 Kyo 
anxaonda nen awesx ox one prym don sp pwd. prpn. 


89. Bon nodriment es ensenyament a que no fassas res 
en celat que n hages vergonya es si sabut. 
(31) nbs wen wonny mp anos mwyn xdy 2 myyyn inp 


go. El mestre de poquea es axi com qui fa escriptura 
cauada en pedra, e aquell de granea (granesa) axi com qui 
escriu en aygua?. 
mys 2 AeanA nypay dina by wns Appa v2 nOINA NwPs 
(x) ann Sy mnps 
g2. Els sauis son en terra axi com les esteles al cel. 
(1) .pYowa mowed pANa DYDDNA ODN 


93. Els reys son senyors de la gent, e los sauis senyors 
dels reys. 
(1) oder sma osm pwNn cua osdpn 

111. No t placia que t honre la gent per hauer ni per 
senyoria, que si ho perts perdras lo honrament, mas vulles 
que t honren per saber e per bon nodriment. 
masa 13 > any Se + ane ow rend gras ote 22 ON 
J. ox aesnn Saya aa ax 75 ay Sax + ones ave’ sinn 

(1) AD “*YAy2 


102. Qui s ergulex per son saber aclinel Deu per sa 
obra. 
(r) InDIn Myon wep Ww D dy 
108. Axi es lo saber qui no profita com tresaur qui no 
s despen. 
(1) OD pes pRy prods maa xdy avsn 55 


? Instead of aygua (water) the MS. read, perhaps, arena (sand): Jehuda 
altered the sentence, preferring youth to old age. 
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122. Ben demanar es mig saber. 
nawn yn pon nbxw 
129. Dix i fill de rey a un saui, fort som ansios de tu; 
dix lo saui, per que? dixli, per so que veig de ta gran 
pobresa: dix lo saui, si tu sabies que s pobresa, series 
affaenat de esser ancios de tu matex. 
yo yyy nen yds 95 tow + Sea qe ms pond omx Dt TDK 
(44) .¢5y qoonne) was by abona ymix nw nen enn 


142, 431. Demanaren a un saui, quals son millors los 
sauis o els richs, e ell dix, que ls sauis. Item, dixerenli, 
perque van los sauis a les cazes dels richs, mes que Is richs 
a les cazes dels sauis; dix, per so com los sauis entenen 
e conexen la valor de la riquea, e els richs no conexen ne 
entenen la valor del saber. 

‘DONA WN TO wyT ww ONT ody any On 1» ond rdxw 

OyyND ny oMwyT nna OwsNA AD wD 7D ON 1D ON 

pwym avayn ndyo ovo n’snny YAD ON f DONT ‘nnpI 
(1) .mpona nbyp oon DN 

149. Dix lo saui: mostre ton saber a qui es nesci, e 
apren de cell qui sab, e tu si fas asso, apendras (aprendas) 
so que no sabs, e membrarte e decorreras so que sabs. 
wR? yIyw wD Wd) yy Ne Dd ADIN I> DONA TORK 

(1) ny? owe ms nom nyt xdy ao yin ar mwyn 

162. Amich ver d’hom es son seny, e son enamich 


oradura. 
(54) ambo> wan iday otKn ams 


( 169. Qui no ha seny no es senyor de su ira. 
(456. Qui no es senyor de sa ira no es senyor de son bon 
nodriment ”. 


(3) .odw idsw pe wysa Sean wxw 


289. Mes val callar que foll parlar. 
(32) any xba mat jo maw ow by apne 


’ Both these numbers form one aphorism and must not be separated. 
? A similar sentence in pDyDyen OM (I, 5): waa xd ww wy XW 
Yor. 


UU2Z 
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297. Cor d hom assanat es castell de secret. 
(29) .JVON TNO 
299. Dix lo saui: so que tens celat de ton enamich no 
ha descobres a ton amich, per so com los cors se muden. 
(29) .Jamed sabn Sx qeowo ime nony 37 52 Donn IN 
300. Cor de bon hom es fossa de secret. 
(29) nap 25 ‘ney PDA MIND PNA 
321. Prometre de franch es donar, e donar de cobeu es 
prometre. 
(30) .nbvSym ainxn Son 921 mIAD AND IMD 
333- Franch es qui esta apparellat de donar del geu e 
que t lunys de | altruy. 
(44) anviny ypnd wbiys anny p 2a) PN 
359. Qui es auar de son argent de fer be a pobres, 
trametli Deu yra de senyor. 
(43) asa orden ondyn oder odtan yp pape 
391. Demanaren a Aristotil que es amich, dix: un cor 
en dos cossos. 
(25) am paannm maada mes 7x Pmanaxn ino pond yew 
395. Si trobes ton amich comensel a saludar e feli loch 
e sonal (cridel) per lo millor nom que ell ha. 
wmyany> odva invnnny vst qanx nanax > ww avd 
(20) D297 pD Dana wpm av > 3mm 
396. Los amichs son de iii maneres: axi com a vianda 
que no pot hom estar menys d ella, e axi com medicina 


que la ha hom ops (nul temps), e axi com la malaltia que 
no la ha ops nul temps. 


pan mydan tinyd San xdbw pms oan: mins woe oman 
JIN ANN PR wR ADD OAM OnydS Joy ANN Wwe AND 


(20) .odyd 


402. Qui pren tota la gent en un grau, no ha amich. 
(56)... O88 OMY DIN VAY 1D 
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405. Diu el saui: cell hom que poch he amat tots 
temps, es ceyl qui m diu mos vicis enfre mi e ell. 


(24) .7293 3) +2 OI YY "D IMN WN (BINA) WK 


408. Diu el saui: si vols conexer 1 hom, demana qui ha 
priuat. 
(42) anyn 1 bxw ona by Syenwa ponn cnx 
413. Diu Plato: qui s vol venjar de son enamich, deu 
tractar de crexer sa valor. 
min mbyo pore TDN FiNwO DOIN opm ana ond wbxw 
(53) Jwoxys 
464. Si vols esser segur que hages so que desiges, desige 
so que pots hauer. 
mo nays 3S Jy any pre ao aiid py anew ay wps 
(44) 25 ay anew ap xen ab poy ans pret 


472. Dix un saui: yo som pus rich que negun rey. 
Demanaren al saui perque ho deya, dix: yo he poch e 
bastem, e ell ha molt e no li basta, e ell ha ansia de molts 
e yo no de negun. 
tooo ey ans per Toon 1d sxe (denn) yoo Tey ox 
PANDO ANNY AD ANY Wow Hyd PANDO INKY 3H y) “WON 

(10) ov ans 


481. Riquesa de cor val mes que riquesa d hauer. 
(10) .pomn Awd 3D WEIN Ay 


545. Oradura es malaltia que no ha medicina. 
(42) .mapn > pre mop sim aeie7id ps mown 


These examples sufficiently show that Jehuda Bonsenyor 
has made ample use of Solomon Ibn Gabirol’s collection, 
besides the collections of others, like the one of Abraham 
Ibn Chasdai. The sentence 449: “Tota re comensa poch 
e puys crex, leuat dol qui comensa gran e puys minua” 
is to be found in so many words in Prince and Dervise. 
p. 83: toy dyna thaw pan onder Sinan nda 59 yop tha rat 55 
Sim bn. 
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That he has also made use of sentences from the Talmud 
I will for the present only allude to. “Tot so que Deus 
fa, es bo” (18), is the same as Berachot, 60 b: xx0on7 Ways 55 
Tay 30d. 

* Qui tot ho vol tot ho pert,” or “Qui mucho quere, puerde 
toto”’ corresponds with the Talmudic sentence: ma nwan 
nwpen xd; and so “Que basta de lum a un, basta a molts” 
is the Talmudic sentence, Sabbat, 122 a: mAxnd a9 Ind ap. 

But to this, as also to his proverbs of Solomon, I shall 
refer on another occasion. 


M. KAYSERLING. 
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THE DIETARY LAWS 


THE DIETARY LAWS FROM A WOMAN’S 
POINT OF VIEW. 


Mr. CLAUDE MonTEFIORE has been good enough to 
express a wish that I should give my ideas about his 
article entitled “Dr. Wiener on the Dietary Laws,’ which 
appeared in the last number of this Review, although he is 
aware that my opinions on this subject are diametrically 
opposed to his own. Conscious as I am of my inability to 
do justice to my side of the case, it is only with extreme 
reluctance that I comply with his desire. And first of 
all I want to say that however much I disagree with 
his views, and however strongly I feel their danger, I am 
convinced, as every one else must be, that in every word he 
writes he is actuated by only one motive, that of eliminating 
from Judaism every element that seems to him to detract 
from its spiritual beauty and ethical effectiveness. Although 
some of us may dissent from the teaching, we must all 
reverence the teacher; but just because he is so widely 
known and respected as a good and earnest man, there is 
reason to dread the effect his doctrine may have on others 
when, as in this instance, it deals a blow at what seems to 
me to be a vital part of Judaism. 

I do not propose to concern myself here with the 
hygienic value of the dietary laws. Mr. Montefiore quotes 
medical authority in support of his denial that they possess 
any sanitary value whatsoever; but I do not think there 
would be much difficulty in adducing overwhelming expert 
evidence on the other side. I leave this aspect of the 
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question for others who are more capable of dealing with it. 
And here I may, perhaps, be allowed to quote the following 
passage from my husband’s book, The Ideal in Judaism :— 
“The motive for obeying them (the Mosaic Dietary Laws) 
should be a religious motive. There is a vast difference 
between the self-restraint which is dictated by mere 
prudential considerations, and that which is imposed by 
reverence for a lofty ideal..... Every Jew who makes 
the distinction between the clean beast and the unclean 
should do so with the desire to maintain the separateness 
of Israel, and to maintain it through Israel’s superior 
holiness !.” 

As to the influence of these laws in maintaining the 
separateness of Israel, a separateness which obviously must 
be maintained if Judaism is to survive, I think I cannot 
do better than again quote from the same work :—‘‘ The 
separateness of Israel must be assured—the Kingdom of 
Priests must be preserved among the congregation of 
humanity—by observances that differentiate it sharply 
from the rest of the world .... We would keep ourselves 
distinct, not because we have a contempt for our neigh- 
bours, or because we despise the world, but because such 
distinctiveness is the only means of ensuring the perform- 
ance of our great mission. Far from contemning our 
fellow-men, it is the essential condition of the accomplish- 
ment of our Divinely-appointed task that we should love 
and respect them. Far from despising the world, we have 
to mingle with it in order to scatter the spiritual seed we 
have treasured up through the ages. Separatism is not 
necessarily isolation, and the Ghetto was not the Jew’s 
handiwork ....If Judaism is to perform its errand it 
must live, and to live it must be Judaism, not vague 
Theism. How it is to be anything else without these 
distinctive laws [ know not, nor do I believe any one can 
tell me *.” 


’ The Ideal in Judaism, p. 54. 2 [bid., p. 57: 
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So far, then, as to the usefulness of these laws as a means 
of maintaining Jewish separateness. But there is a purpose 
more important still, and that is the promotion of Jewish 
holiness. It is to this point that I wish particularly to 
address myself. I think a woman is entitled to give her 
views on this aspect of the question, for it is in a woman's 
life, as Dr. Wiener points out, that these laws occupy so 
large a place. It is she who has to see that they are 
faithfully carried out, and indeed so much work does this 
duty entail upon her that Dr. Wiener declares, and 
Mr. Montefiore agrees with him, that one great reason why 
they should be given up is that they engross her thoughts 
to the exclusion of spiritual matters. This is the one plea 
that I wish most strenuously to combat. And I speak 
from experience, because during the first years of my 
married life I conscientiously carried out every detail of 
the Jewish dietary laws, Rabbinical as well as Mosaic. 
I had four sets of kitchen utensils, one set for meat, another 
for milk and butter, for ordinary use, and two sets for use 
during Passover. I made scrupulous preparation for the 
coming of the latter festival, in accordance with approved 
orthodox practice. I put the glass vessels inte water for 
three days, and boiled all the silver plate. It now appears 
to me, as it will doubtless appear to most of my readers, 
that I was taking unnecessary trouble. About this I will 
not argue. All I want to point out is that my attention 
to all these minutiae did not, so far as I am aware at this 
moment, when I am looking back on the past from a some- 
what different religious position, involve me in any spiritual 
loss. I firmly believe that a conscientious and self- 
sacrificing performance of duty makes for spirituality, 
whatever may be the conception that is formed of that 
duty. I know I shall be asked, as I have been over and 
over again, whether it was right to spend my time and 
energies merely in order to ensure that no crumb of leaven 
should be left in the house at Passover, or that no particle 
of butter should come near meat at any time. Was the 
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result worth all the labour that produced it? My answer 
is that if this were the only result achieved, it would have 
been far better had I spent my time in other ways. But 
all such efforts are but means to an end, and that end 
is holiness. The constant endeavour to obey laws which 
the Israelite considers sacred, and the self-sacrifice thus 
entailed, brace up his moral energies, and help him to 
make a more determined stand against temptation of every 
kind. 

I submit, then, that the observance of these laws, even 
when carried to such excess, may do positive spiritual good 
rather than harm, when the motive is something higher than 
the mere superstitious fear which is too often the impelling 
force. But, so far as the Rabbinical ordinances are con- 
cerned, seeing that they lack the prescriptive sanctity of 
the Mosaic legislation, I hold that a firm conviction as to 
their necessity must be the condition precedent to obeying 
them. We Reformers, so it seems to me, have adopted the 
happy via media which Mr. Montefiore says is unknown 
in Germany, by teaching that the dietary laws must be 
obeyed as they are taught in the Pentateuch, unamplified 
by the dicta of the Rabbins. The adherents of those laws 
thus secure all the advantage of the regulation of sensual 
desire generally, without exposing themselves to the re- 
proach of excessive scrupulosity. But if it should prove that 
in England, as Mr. Montefiore says is the case in Germany, 
“either people follow the entire Kabbinical code, or they 
eat hare as freely as they cook their chop in butter,” then we 
should be giving a practical demonstration of the wisdom of 
the Rabbins in making “a fence for the Torah.” But 
surely we ought to be strong enough to respect the Law, 
even when the fence is removed. And perhaps many 
persons who now disregard the dietary laws altogether, 
because they find it too difficult to obey them in the 
orthodox manner, might be willing to observe the Penta- 
teuchal enactments if they could be made to see that 
those alone were binding on them. Obedience even to the 
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Pentateuchal precepts, which are simple when compared 
with the Rabbinical restrictions, still demands sustained 
self-sacrifice from us, and this self-sacrifice, borne cheerfully, 
is sufficiently great to exert a distinctly ennobling influence 
on our lives. 

It is easy to scoff at these enactments, and to talk of 
a religion of pots and pans, to declare that “not that which 
entereth into the mouth defileth a man,’ and that “the 
kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, but righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit,’ but I firmly 
believe that it is just this religion of pots and pans which 
has helped to make Jews temperate in all things, good 
husbands and fathers, peaceful and orderly citizens. That 
these are Jewish characteristics is a fact acknowledged even 
by our enemies, and if they are not attributable to the 
influence of the dietary laws, to what cause shall we ascribe 
them ? Our theology, it will be said, is truer, simpler, nobler, 
than that of other religionists. Granted; but would the 
belief in the Unity of God have acted as an effectual check 
upon the lower impulses? Is the superior theology of the 
Jew a sufficient explanation of the fact that he is more 
temperate than his neighbour? Would the Russian or 
Roumanian Jew, in his uncivilized environment, have 
remained purer and more self-denying than his fellow- 
countrymen, if it had not been for the benign effect of 
these restrictions? Other religions teach these duties 
merely theoretically. Judaism teaches them not only 
theoretically but practically also. Every day I meet 
among the poor with instances of self-denial from religious 
motives that ought to give pause to those who would throw 
off the “ Yoke of the Law,’ on account of its irksomeness. 
I know of starving men and women who will not eat at 
the tables of the rich because the food is not Kosher ; of 
others who refuse the most tempting dainty because to 
partake of it would be an infringement of the enactments 
about butter and meat. “All very trivial and silly,” 
Mr. Montefiore will say ; but to me it means the suppression 
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of desire at the call of duty, and therefore something noble 
and beautiful. Is it too much to affirm that men and 
women who impose such restraints upon themselves are in 
an exceptionally favourable position for struggling success- 
fully with sensual longings generally ? 

I know it is sometimes urged that obedience to the 
dietary regulations, far from exerting this general discipli- 
nary effect, is merely the result of a repugnance for 
forbidden food, fostered by early training. This may be 
its explanation in some cases, but it is undoubtedly true 
that in most instances it springs from a higher cause. 
Many persons feel a positive desire for certain kinds of 
forbidden food—a desire which they suppress entirely at 
the bidding of conscience. 

And here I will quote a short passage from a forthcoming 
work on Modern Judaism by the author of The Ideal in 
Judaism. Having adduced certain considerations in 
support of his thesis that these dietary laws were really 
designed to impose a check upon sensual appetites, the 
writer goes on to say :—‘‘They were to teach the Israelite 
self-control in all things by habituating him to self-denial 
in certain things. He was warned that self-indulgence 
could not be his rule of conduct, but that self-renunciation 
was the one and only basis on which it was possible to rear 
the fabric of the hallowed life, either for the nation or the 
individual. If this is to place upon these laws a higher 
interpretation than they will legitimately bear, I can only 
plead that I share my error with some of the most dis- 
tinguished expounders of Judaism. The Rabbins, despite 
their formalism, could discern the lofty ethical purpose 
which linked these ritual enactments to the avowedly moral 
precepts of the Pentateuch. Their supreme aim was the 
discipline they were capable of imposing upon the Israelite’s 
lower nature. ‘The ideal Jew does not say, “I have no 
desire to eat swine’s flesh, no desire to indulge my sensual 
cravings.” “TI desire it,’ he says; “but I will conquer this 
sinful yearning for my Heavenly Father’s sake.” For to 
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keep aloof is the true separateness, and only to such as 
painfully wrestle with temptation cometh the Kingdom of 
God!’ A notable saying indeed, and one not the less 
notable because of its being ascribed to one of the older 
orders of Rabbins (Eleazar ben Azariah).” 

I admit that there are hundreds who observe these laws 
and yet who are spiritually inert, and whose morality is far 
from being ideal. But what of that? No one can suppose 
that the avoidance of certain kinds of food can yield an 
entire ethical and religious equipment. Such was never 
their purpose, as conceived by the Mosaic lawgiver at any 
rate. “Obedience to the dietary regulations is never 
recommended as a substitute for righteousness and purity 
of heart, as every line of the Pentateuch testifies, nor as 
constituting sanctity in itself, but as a means of promoting 
holiness, personal, but racial more especially*.” All 
I would maintain is that when looked at aright they are 
an aid, not a hindrance, to the uplifting of the soul 
Heavenwards. And surely we are helping to fulfil our 
mission of teaching holiness to the nations, we are “actively 
witnessing to God” when we show an example in this 
materialistic age of a people who cheerfully, day after day 
and year after year, perform acts of self-denial in obedience 
to the precepts of their Law. Can there be a more effectual 
way of keeping the torch burning that is to give light to 
the Gentiles, than by the sacrifice of a people’s selfish 
longings at the behest of duty ? 

The social aspect of the question hardly seems to me to 
call for remark. Mr. Montefiore quotes Dr. Wiener’s: 
opinion that “Isolation and separation in matters of food 
and drink are especially calculated to make the Jews 
disliked and misunderstood.” I cannot concur in this 


1 Siphra on Levit. xx. 26. A passage which proves the ground- 
lessness of Mr. Montefiore’s belief that the conception of these laws as 
‘ascetic exercises, disciplinary rules in self-control” is “unknown to the 
Talmud.” 
® The Ideal in Judaism, p. 52. 
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view. I have always found that those Jews are sure of 
Christian respect who conform conscientiously to the 
precepts of their religion, no matter what may be the 
precise label, whether orthodox or reform, by which they 
may happen to be designated. Every man whose opinion 
is worth having will do homage to conscientiousness. But 
apart from this, how worthless is the argument that would 
persuade any one to disobey a single precept he considered 
binding, for the sake of me: social advantage! The 
argument pushed to its logical conclusion would really 
amount to this, that Jews ought to abjure their cardinal 
dogma and avow a belief in the divinity of Christ in order 
to promote a “closer and more sympathetic union with 
their fellow-citizens of other creeds,’ for surely their rejec- 
tion of his divine claim is a stronger reason for their being 
“disliked and misunderstood” than their refusal to eat 
certain kinds of food. 

It seems to me, as I have already said, that the question 
is to be argued with reference exclusively to the power of 
these laws to maintain Israel’s separateness and holiness. 
For it is obvious that the promotion of the first purpose 
only is not a sufficient justification for the survival of any 
institution. There are many Jewish quasi-religious obser- 
vances which place undesirable barriers between the Jew 
and his neighbour. It is possible to imagine a Jewish 
separateness rooted in a blind and ignorant adherence to 
superstitious ideas. No; holiness is the supreme object, 
and these dietary laws, I urge, are calculated to promote it. 
Jewish morality would be less stable and vigorous without 
them. There are a few favoured individuals—Mr. Monte- 
fiore among them—who feel the need of no such help. But 
mankind is made up for the most part of weak, faulty 
creatures, whose moral nature requires all the support it 
can obtain. The time will come, we all believe, when the 
world will be filled with the knowledge of God, when 
mankind will have made great strides towards perfection, 
and Judaism, having fulfilled her mission, need be a separate 
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religion no longer. But that time is still far distant, and 
in the meantime we must each try so to order his life as to 
make it lend the highest possible argument to the lives 
of others. We have to make “Judaism as true and pure 
and serviceable as we can,” not certainly “by the propaga- 
tion and maintenance of error,” but by upholding those 
institutions whose gracious effect has been so abundantly 
illustrated in the history of our race. Only thus can we 
expect “God to preserve Judaism,” for never does he work 
save through human agents. 
Frances A. JOSEPH. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 
THE STEINSCHNEIDER “ FESTSCHRIFT.” 


Festschrift zum achtzigsten Geburtstage Moritz Steinschneider's (Con- 
gratulatory-volume for the eightieth birthday of Prof. Dr. 
M. Steinschneider). Otto Harvassowitz, Leipzig, 1896. 


THE Nestor of Hebrew bibliography reached his eightieth year 
on the 30th of March (second day of Pesah) in full working order, 
and it occurred to many of his pupils and friends to congratulate him 
by a volume which contained essays on various subjects of Hebrew 
and Rabbinic literature, viz. Bible criticism, mediaeval Biblical com- 
mentaries, Hebrew Grammar, Historical subjects, Theology and Phi- 
losophy, Documents and Letters, Poetry, Folklore, Mathematics, and 
Bibliography, altogether twenty-nine essays, written (entirely, or at 
least prefaced) in Hebrew, English, French, German, and Italian, by 
authors living in England, America, France, Germany, Russia, Italy, 
and Denmark. Thus we may say that the desire to honour Hebrew 
literature in the person of our octogenarian is universal, except in 
Germany as we shall see. It is by no means a criticism of the many 
essays that Iam going to give; it would be presumptuous on my part to 
embrace such a variety of subjects, all I can do is to give a short abstract 
of each essay according to subjects.—The most useful and most 
extended essay is the Bibliography of the writings of our learned 
octogenarian, by G. A. Kohut, son of the lamented Rabbi A. Kohut of 
New York, author of the Arukh completum. This essay fills thirty-five 
pages of small print, in a methodical form, viz. 1. Separate works (from 
1841 to 1896); 2. Contributions to the works of others (1838 to 1892) ; 
3. Essays and Reviews contributed to various periodicals, encyclo- 
paedias and similar collections (1839 to 1896). Dr. Steinschneider'’s 
writings are in Hebrew, Latin, German, French, and Italian. He has 
just issued the second edition of the catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. in 
the Royal Library of Munich, and is now finishing the OD DON WN 
of Benjacob according to the authors, which will be very extensive. 
Kohut’s bibliography will be indispensable for those who deal with 
Rabbinic literature. Another bibliographical essay is written by 
Dr. Simonsen, Rabbi of Copenkagen, on the first issue of the Mahazor 
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according to the German rite, Cracow, 1571. Dr. S. Poznanski, 
of Warsaw, who paid a visit last summer to the British Museum 
and the Bodleian Library, gives an extended description, more than 
bibliographical, of al-Qirgisani’s works in MSS. in the British Museum 
(see Dr. Bacher’s essay on this author in J. Q. R., VII, 687). I should 
mention that Dr. Harkavy brought this Qaraitic author to the fore 
by publishing his chapter on the various sects amongst the Jews 
(J. Q. R., VII, 355).—Biblical researches are represented by Prof. D. H. 
Miller of Vienna, Amos 1-2, according to his theory of strophes and 
hypothesis of chorus in the Prophets. This is an addition to his 
great and original book in German, entitled Die Propheten in ihrer 
urspriinglichen Form, which appeared some months ago in two volumes. 
We hope that a specialist in Biblical criticism will make it known 
to the readers of this QUARTERLY. Lector M. Friedmann of Vienna 
busies himself with the division of some prophecies of Isaiah; his 
essay is in Hebrew and will scarcely be read by Christian Bible 
critics. It is only a first part, which I hope will be continued, for 
there are many points which are original, though perhaps not 
concise. Dr. 8S. Krauss of Budapest has given some interesting notes 
on Aquila’s Greek translation of the Bible, which we recommend 
to the critics. He shows that our knowledge of his translation 
is by no means complete.—Talmudical literature is represented by 
Mr. I. Abrahams’ edition of an ethical treatise, entitled ‘‘The Fear 
of Sin” (NOM NXV 5), published from MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 
which is identical with NOV PIN 777 2, according to Professor Bacher. 
We shall mention out of chronological order the essay of Dr. H. Adler, 
the chief rabbi, on Jacob of London’s O'M YY, with an extensive 
specimen from his book. The last two essays are written in English. 
Herr A. Epstein adduces evidence that the commentaries on parts of 
the Babylonian Talmud attributed to R. Gershom, called the “ light 
of the captivity,” are not by him but by an anonymous writer of 
Mayence. The essay is full of information concerning the Rabbis 
in the Rhine provinces and in Lorraine in the eleventh and twelfth 
. centuries.—The Midrashic part is taken by Prof. Blau of Budapest, 
who makes some contributions to the understanding of the Mekhilta 
and the Sifre. Dr. Ph. Bloch of Posen gives samples of a translation 
of the three chapters 73°%, \yow, 737 of the Pesikta, attributed 
to R. Kahna, with interesting notes. Both are written in German. 
Herr 8. Buber of Lemberg explains the object of the introductions . 
(FMn5) to the Midrash of Lamentations. This is written in Hebrew. 
—There is one essay on Hebrew Grammar, by M. Lambert of Paris, 
with the title of ‘‘Quelques remarques sur l’adjectif en arabe et en 
hébreu,” of course written in French.— As to Rabbinical commentaries, 
VOL. VIII. X X 
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it happens that Dr. Friedlinder, of the Jewish College, London, and 
Mr. H. J. Mathews, of Brighton, have both hit upon commentaries on 
Canticles, the first in Hebrew and Arabic, probably coming from 
Yemen, incomplete and philosophico-mystic in character ; the editor’s 
preface is written in Hebrew. Mr. Mathews publishes another, of 
a rather rationalizing character, by an anonymous French Rabbi 
of the twelfth century. Mr. Mathews’ preface is written in English.— 
Philosophy: Dr. Hirschfeld, of Montefiore College, Ramsgate, publishes 
from a MS. of the College Library, the Hebrew translation of Isaac 
Israeli’s Arabic book of definitions, translated by Nissim ben Solomon. 
The Arabic original is lost, and the Latin translation (Lyons, 1515) is 
according to Dr. Steinschneider a compilation. Dr. Hirschfeld’s intro- 
duction is written in German.—Theology: Prof. Bacher of Budapest 
publishes in Arabic a second composition of S*adyah Gaon’s book of 
Creeds, the chapter on the resurrection (seventh chapter), from 
a St. Petersburg MS. In the learned preface he states that our text 
is in accordance with Tabbon’s translation, and that it is probable 
that the seventh chapter was current as a separate treatise, perhaps 
in Seadyah’s lifetime. Prof. Gottheil of New York gives an extended 
notice of an unknown and unique theological treatise in Arabic, with 
the title of “Garden of Intelligence,” by R. Nathanel ben Fayyumi. 
Dr. Gottheil is right in identifying Nathanel with the father of Jacob, 
to whom Maimonides addressed his epistle of Yemen. Prof. Gottheil 
says: ‘Of Jewish authors I find only S*adyah Gaon, Behai ben Joseph, 
Solomon Hakkatan, and Jehudah Halléwi. Nathanel speaks of the 
last two as living in his time (eotd min °2). This would fix his 
date about the middle of the twelfth century.” It seems to us that 
Nathanel could not be a contemporary of Solomon OPA (Gabirol) 
who lived in the eleventh century, and of Judah Halevi who lived in 
the twelfth century.—Poetry is represented by pieces from a Yemen 
Diwan in Arabic with Hebrew characters, in the possession of the 
publisher, Baron David de Ginzburg of St. Petersburg. His preface 
is written in Hebrew. Dr. Heinrich Brody of Berlin produces ten 
poems of the famous Moses ben Ezra from a Bodleian Manuscript. 
The editor is well known by his edition of other poetical texts. His 
preface is written in Hebrew.—Mathematics is dealt with in an 
Italian translation of an Arabic mathematical treatise by Gustavo 
Sacerdote of Rome. The full title is “Il trattato del pentagono 
e del decagono di Abu Kamil Shogia‘ ben Aslam ben Muhammed.” 
The translator gives also the technical terms in Hebrew according 
to a Munich manuscript.—Documents and letters: Prof. Goldziher 
of Budapest gives in German an abstract of S‘ad ben Mansir ibn 
Kammina’'s Arabic treatise on the eternity of the soul. Dr. Stein- 
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schneider was the first to point out the relation of Ibn Kammina’s 
treatise to Jewish religion. Prof. Kaufmann of Budapest publishes the 
Hebrew text of Moses Rimos (perhaps Remos) of Majorca, addressed 
to Benjamin, son of Mordecai, at Rome. The preface is written in 
German. The Rev. W. D. Macray contributes a letter from Isaac 
Abendana, 1673, which is a slight addition to the history of the Jews 
in England. Herr S. J. Halberstam of Bielitz (Austria) contributes 
letters in Hebrew concerning Azariah de Rossi, and one from him. 
—Historical matter: Prof. Biichler of Vienna has made new studies 
concerning the behaviour of Caesar to the Jews. The English of the 
German title isas follows: “The priestly tithes and the Roman taxes 
in the edicts of Caesar.” He comes to the conclusion that Caesar 
wished not only to reward the Jews but to win them for the future. 
The writer of these lines has completed the non-Jewish chronicle 
by Abraham Zakkuth from a newly-acquired MS. in the Bodleian 
Library. The preface is written in English.— Folk-lore: Dr. Giidemann 
contributes a German essay on the superstitious signification of the 
proper names in pre-mosaic Israel, saying that the names had a real 
signification amongst the early Jews and later on. M. Israél Lévi 
publishes the legend of Alexander the Great, according to the Hebrew 
MS. in the Library of Modena, which is identical with that bought 
by Dr. Harkavy some years ago in Damascus. M. Lévi thinks that 
the text comes from Southern Italy, composed in the eleventh century. 
M. Lévi’s preface is written in French. Finally Dr. Harkavy publishes 
an essay on R. Nissim (of Kairowan) and some legends in the Talmud, 
of which he discovered a great part of the original Arabic text. The 
bibliography of the subject is exhaustive. 

It will be seen that nearly all branches of Jewish learning are 
represented in our volume, with the exception of mysticism and 
Kabbala. It is possible that the learned Jews in Germany took up 
that difficult part of the literature, and could not get their essays 
ready in time. Thus one mystery may explain another. 

A. N. 


PROPER NAMES IN HEBREW. 


Die Eigennamen des alten Testaments in ihrer Bedeutung fir die 
Kenntniss des hebrdischen Volksglaubens, von M. GRUNWALD. 
(The proper names of the Old Testament in their significance 
for the knowledge of the Hebrew popular creed.) Breslau 
(Koebner), 1895. 


AFTER the first attempts by Pott and Ewald to explain the sig- 
XxX 2 
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nificance of the proper names of the Old Testament for ethnology, 
language, and more especially for religion, these interesting researches 
were continued by eminent Semitic scholars like Nestle in his 
book with the title Die israelitischen Eigennamen nach threr religions- 
geschichtlichen Bedeutung (Harlem, 1876). The progress in the epi- 
graphical department reveals, we may say daily, some new facts and 
new etymologies, more especially for the names of the deity applied 
to proper names of men, women, and localities. Epigraphical docu- 
ments have the advantage of authenticity, whilst written documents 
are often ‘errupted by scribes, which is often the case in the Old 
Testament. We mention only the corruption generally admitted by 
scholars, of MNwMT W (2 Kings xxiii. 13), mount of corruption 
(R. V. or destruction), for AMWNA WM (mount of anointing) (see Felix 
Perles, Analekten zur Textkritik des alten Testaments, p. 31). Our author 
has made a harvest in comparing the written materials with those in 
inscriptions ; compare, for instance, his note on bya (pp. 10 and 11). 
But he had to compress much into the notes, in such a way that 
his monograph consists mostly of the notes. Compare, for instance, 
note 4 on p. 40n T3in Phenician=73y. And what is inconvenient 
is that there is not a ghost even of an index. But with all incon- 
veniences (perhaps the publisher's fault) Herr Grunwald’s monograph 
is instructive. After the Introduction follow chapters (not even 
numbered) which treat—(1) of general religious historical matter ; 
(2) the beginning of the Semitic divine service. This chapter is very 
instructive, but sometimes rather wild. Our author takes the proper 
naine snba (Gen. xxxvi. 27: not 20) as nda, and compares it with the 
Phenician sonbya, but why not do the same with the name of 173 
(Gen. v. 35) as 177 f3, and for soi=7 bys, analogous to 5x (Num. 
x1. 26, 27; see Studia Biblica, I, p. 226), more especially as, according 
to our author’s supposition, we should have 177 j3 j2? Chapter III 
treats of demonism among the Hebrews, and here the harvest is not 
very rich, if we except post-Biblical items. Demons are derived 
more from the Persians. The next chapter treats of the cult of 
nature. The composition of by (Sway), of DW (rain), WY (sun), 
M332 (moon), which is also found in the name }332, analogous to 
the name of the town 19 (Jericho). Next our author treats of 
fetishism among the Hebrews. The composition of proper names with 
“WS (rock), and the worship of stones is known, also of mountains in 
ody W, mountain of God, and obs nya. Chapter VI treats of 
the cult of ancestors. This is evident in the names composed with 
38, e.g. j>oaN, aw 5x, 70°22, also in wDI, stone of memory, O°X57 
and D°D1N (perhaps = O'N1N, the image of the dead). The words 
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frequently composed with MX, and BY (which is perhaps the abridged 
name of j}) ?). The next chapter, which has for subject totemism, is 
well treated by Mr. Jacobs in his book, Studies in Biblical Archaeo- 
logy (1894). iv. Chapter VIII has for object the representation 
of the Godhead by fire, by dreams, by clouds, in the compounds of 
mn, qxbn, D5, Sop, and 59D (Semele ?). The next chapter treats 
of the usages of the cult. This is implied, according to our author, 
in words like ‘WY from WY. ‘IN, ‘NIv, WIN; these derivations are 
very weak. The last two chapters, which treat of the patriarchs and 
of the cults of the separate tribes, are rather weak, and seem too 
hurriedly done, the author seeming tired of his subject In general, 
the monograph is very dry and indigestible even for specialists. 
Indeed, how could the religion of the Semites be properly treated 
in seventy-five pages? We hope that our author will take his time 
for a second edition, and above all be kind enough to give an index 
for the thousand or more names of various kinds treated in it. 

We may mention that Mr. G. Buchanan Gray, M.A., of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, has in the press a similar work of some 300 pages, 
entitled Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, which we hope will add 
materially to the knowledge of the subject. 

ALN. 


ABRAHAM IBN EZRA’S ARITHMETIC. 


Sefer ha-mispar. Das Buch der Zahl des R. Abraham ibn Ezra, heraus- 
gegeben, ins Deutsche iibersetzt u. erlautert von Dr. M. SILBERBERG. 
(Frankfurt a. M.: S. Kaufmann. 1895.) 


MATHEMATICS formed a favourite study of Ibn Ezra; wherever 
opportunity is given in his writings he introduces Geometry, Arithmetic 
or Astronomy. In the curriculum of studies which he recommends 
to his pupil in his Yesod Mora or “ Foundation of the Fear of the Lord,” 
the mathematical sciences occupy a prominent place. The numbers 
seem to have frequently engaged his attention, and three pamphlets 
were written by him on numbers, from three different aspects. Yesod 
ha-mispar, “ Foundation of the numerals,” is a treatise on the gram- 
matical peculiarities of the numerals; whilst, in the Sefer ha-ehad, 
“The Book on the Unit,” the author discusses the theory of the 
numbers. The Sefer ha-mispar was probably intended to be a guide 
in Elementary Arithmetic. The dedicatory lines which in some 
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MSS. and in the present edition precede the Sefer ha-mispar, are 
out of place here. The author says, Behold here is a book faithfully 
copied; in it you find of every number its properties; it is written 
by Meir’s son for Meir, who is young in years but great in under- 
standing. It isin the book Sefer ha-ehad that the properties of each 
number are described, and not in the Sefer ha-mispar. The editor 
wrongly translates here mispar by “problem or sum,” and ¢t’chunah, 
by “solution,” and is, like some copyists, misled to connect these lines 
with the Sefer ha-mispar. It is also possible that Sefer ha-mispar is 
not at all the original title of this book. 

Who is this Meir to whom these lines are addressed ? Mr. Halber- 
stamm, in Sefer ha-ibbur, believes that he is the same Meir whom 
Maimonides mentions in his letter to Rabbi Samuel Ibn Tibbon as 
a pupil of Ibn Ezra. The book opens with a parallelism between the 
Universe and the numbers; there we have nine spheres and a being 
that is the beginning and source of all the spheres, and at the same 
time separate and different from the spheres. Similarly there are 
nine numbers, and a unit that is the foundation of all numbers but 
is itself no number. There are only nine spheres, and only nine 
numbers; ten is again one in the second series, and so hundred in 
the third and so on. The nine numbers are represented by the first 
nine letters of the Hebrew alphabet, and their absence whether it be 
in the units, or tens, &c. is indicated, as in the ordinary systems, by a 
circle. Ibn Ezra retains also the usual order, and counts from right to 
left, the first place being assigned to the units, the next to the tens, &c., 
e.g. IN=15; JO=20; JOIN= 3021. By means of writing the 
nine figures symmetrically in a circular form he shows a certain 
peculiarity of the multiples of nine, viz. that each multiple from two 
to five consists of two opposite figures, the one giving the units the 
other the tens, and from six to nine, the multiples contain the same 
figures in reversed order as regards the units and tens, e.g. 2x9=18 
and 9x 9= 81. The same remark, in the same context, is found in Ibn 
Kzra’s Comm. on Ex. iii. 14, and in other writings of Ibn Ezra. He 
seems to see in this peculiarity a proof that nine figures suffice for all 
purposes, since they suffice to express all multiples of nine, which is 
the greatest number. The four species are not arranged in the same 
order as we have them in our Arithmetic books. Multiplication and 
division precede here addition and subtraction. This is certainly un- 
methodical, because multiplication is not completed without addition, 
nor is division worked out without subtraction. Ibn Ezra no doubt 
followed in this respect the arrangement generally adopted in Arith- 
metic books of his time. It may be that the reason for this strange 
urrangement is to be found in the fact that the arithmetical problems 
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which are foremost in practical life, are multiplication and division. 
Numerous problems are solved by the author in illustration of the 
method taught by him. It is worth noticing that whilst modern 
Arithmetic books are rich in problems about interest, the Arithmetic 
written by a Jew for Jews does not contain one single sum dealing 
with interest. His method of multiplication and division is the same 
as our method. The difference exists only in the way in which the 
successive steps of the operation are written down; the author fol- 
lowing the custom of his contemporaries. The two Tables a and b 
may illustrate the method adopted. 


a. Multiplication. 


Ibn Ezra tests the correctness or at least the probable correctness 
of the result in the following way: consider each figure in the two 
factors and the product, or in the dividendus, divisor, quotient, and 
remainder, as units, find the sum of the figures in each quantity 
and divide the sums by nine; the remainder is called “balance” 
(Hebr. moz’ne); multiply the balances of the two factors, in case 
of multiplication, and divide by nine, if the balance is equal to that 
of the product, the result is assumed to be correct. In case of division, 
add to the product of the balances of divisor and quotient, the balance 
of the remainder, and divide the sum by nine, if the balance is equal 
to that of the dividendus the result is probably correct. 

E.g. the test for the above multiplication sum: 1+2+7=10 
leaves the balance 1, 3+5+5 leaves the balance 4, and 1x4=4; the 
balance of the product is likewise 4+5+8+5=22=2x9+4. The 
test for the division sum: divisor 9+9+9+9=36 leaves 0; dividendus 
9x 7=63 leaves 0; quotient 7+7+7+8+5=34 leaves 6; the re- 
mainder §+5+6+2=18 leaves 0; ox6+0=0 and equal to the 
balance of the dividendus. 
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b. Division. - 
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The fifth chapter is devoted to fractions. The denominator (Hebr. 
ha-moreh) is best expressed by the product of simple numbers between 
two and nine, e.g. 3;=4 of § of }; Ay=} of 4 of $ of . A denominator 
that cannot be reduced to such simple, small factors, as e.g. all 
prime-numbers from 11 upwards, or numbers including such prime- 
numbers as factors, is called by Ibn Ezra “a number whose factors 
cannot be expressed by simple figures” (Hebr. Soy orpbn oy) PR 
1 ona xpd niwn). 

It is remarkable that Ibn Ezra finds also a common denominator 
for the multiplication of fractions; in the division of fractions it is 
intelligible; because through turning the fractions with different 
denominators into fractions with a common denominator, the problem 
is reduced to a division of whole numbers. Perhaps for the sake of 
uniformity the same is done in the case of multiplication. Another 
kind of fractions is mentioned by Ibn Ezra, as occurring in Astronomic 
calculations. They are similar to decimal fractions, with this difference, 
that instead of the different powers of 10 the denominators are formed 
by the different powers of 60. The following instance of multipli- 
cation may serve as an illustration :— 
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The last two chapters deal with proportions and square roots. 
Numerous problems are solved in illustration of the rules given. 
Some of the methods he marks as his own by introducing them by the 
word ‘NNyt “I have found”; e.g. the sum of the numbers from 


1 p73 refers to ove mentioned before or it is a slip for OM. 
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1 to n equals half the sum of n?+m; the square of a number is equal 
to ten times the square of its third minus the square of its third. 
a? 
a (3) .10 eu 

The editor has done everything in his power to produce a correct 
text. Five different MSS. were consulted and collated and their 
differences duly and conscientiously registered. The notes likewise 
contain valuable information on the subject; but I do not see the 
editor's object in adding a literal German Translation. A short 
résumé of the book in terms intelligible to all familiar with modern 
Arithmetic would fully suffice. I am sure that the ordinary German 
reader will meet with far greater difficulty in his attempt to under- 
stand the German translation than the ordinary Hebrew reader will 
meet with when trying to master the original. Does any one 
understand : “ Multiply minutes with minutes, and you obtain seconds 
as the product.” The Hebrew is correct and intelligible: “ Multiply 
two fractions whose denominator is 60 (D'S); the product is 
a fraction, with the denominator 60? (O"2¥).” The book without the 


translation is an excellent work. 
M. FRIEDLANDER. 


THE HAGGADAH ACCORDING TO THE 
RITE OF YEMEN, 


The Haggadah according to the rite of Yemen, together with the Arabic- 
Hebrew Commentary, by WitL1AM H. GREENBURG. (London: 
David Nutt. 1896.) 


Dr. GREENBURG has rendered a service to Semitic philology and 
to Jewish Literature by editing the Yemen Haggadah together with 
the Arabic-Hebrew Commentary. The work is done carefully and 
conscientiously. A good many MSS. have been consulted and collated, 
and the variae lectiones are duly registered in the first set of 
footnotes. A second set of footnotes contains valuable philological 
remarks and references to Talmud and Midrash. The text of the 
Haggadah is on the whole the same as in the ordinary editions, with 
some interesting variations, of which the following are a few 
examples:— The first paragraph of our Haggadah begins xond xno 

“2; in the Yemen MSS. it is preceded by the words OY Ny" naa 
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“We left Egypt in haste.” This addition has probably its origin’ in 
the Talmudic direction to hurry over the first part of the Seder, lest 
the little ones fall asleep before the unleavened bread and the bitter 
herbs are taken. This was indicated by the word 17.732 “in haste.” 
The “haste” was then explained to represent the haste of the 
Israelites in leaving Egypt. Subsequently the phrase mentioned 
became part of the text.—In the question of the wise child we have 
NS MY WR instead of DINN WY WR. The five paragraphs from 
IN OV 37 to WMIY bs by are introduced by the words “Some add,” 
and are thus marked as a later interpolation. Remarkable is the 
division of Hallel into very small verses like those in the Peshito; 
from the beginning of Ps. cxiii to 12 ‘812° DPS (Ps. exviii. 20) 
122 verses are counted; the number of the chapters is not given; 
the remaining verses of Ps. cxviii are not numbered.—The great 
Halle] (Ps. exxxvi) and the consequent cup of wine with the usual 
blessings conclude the Service.—In the rhymed Order of the Service 
the last term is 393, which is probably used in the sense of 
Conclusion, and refers to the concluding prayer ‘13) WID bon. This 
prayer is not found in the Yemen Rite, and it is therefore evident 
that the rhymed Order, which precedes the Haggadah in the Yemen 
MSS. has been added by a thoughtless copyist who misunderstood 
the term 7¥73, or did not notice the absence of the concluding prayer. 
Dr.Greenburg added also an English translation of the Haggadah and of 
the explanatory notes whichare in Arabic. Iapplyto the translation the 
same remark as made by me in my notice on Ibn Ezra’s Sefer ha-mispar. 
When translators desire to be very literal and in their zeal overcharge 
the translation with various renderings in parenthesis, they frequently 
lose sight of the most important elements ina translation, viz. accuracy 
and intelligibility. A free translation or even a mere abstract would 
prove far more useful. Of the numerous but short explanatory notes 
I give a few as characteristic of the school from which they emanated. 
Why, asks the Commentator, are only those called upon to eat who 
are hungry, every one of the company being bound to partake of the 
unleavened bread, whether hungry or not? The answer is, that the 
words referred to contain an invitation to non-Jews or proselytes 
present, who are not commanded to eat unleavened bread. In the 
text the word onde, which the editor rightly marks as corrupt, must 
be corrected into DON or OOK. The latter is more probable, 
as the next sentence, “he who must partake of the Paschal Lamb, 
come and do so,” is distinctly applied by the Commentator to pro- 
selytes, with the additional remark, ‘“‘as we explained with regaril 
to the unleavened bread.” The jive cups of wine are explained as 
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corresponding (1) to the brain as the seat of the intellect (Kiddush) ; 
(2) to the heart as the seat of wisdom (haggadah) ; (3) the liver as the 
seat of animal life (Grace); (4) the body as a whole (hallel); and 
(5) the Knowledge of God, which gives us true redemption, namely 
from the tyranny of the body (hallel haggadol). 

The difficult word }OP"DN is explained as composed of the initial 
letters of the following seven words:—O G8 nuts, MID fruit, 
j* wine, NYP parched corn, 0° water, W3i meat, and O°) nard. 
—The directions and dinim are based on Maimonides’ Mishneh- 
torah.—Besides the above-mentioned emendation, there are other 
passages which seem to be corrupt, of which I will only mention the 
last two lines on p. 17. From the context we gather that the author 
means to say “hurry over the first part of the service lest the little 
ones fall asleep before having eaten of the unleavened bread, or the 
grown up become sleepy and eat, what is their duty to eat, without 
proper intention (73\3)"; the right text is therefore: DS ody 
M3323 xoy nis yd5N° AN) IU" NOW ANYON ONP WD. 19 NT. 
Dr. Greenburg has shown perseverance and ability in dealing with 
this branch of Jewish literature ; may he find leisure successfully to 
continue these interesting studies. 


M. FRIEDLANDER. 


THE TARGUM OF ONKELOS TO GENESIS. 


The Targum of Onkelos to Genesis. A critical inquiry into the value of 
the text exhibited by Yemen MSS., by Dr. HENRY BARNSTEIN. 
(London : David Nutt. 1896.) 


THE Targum has always enjoyed great privileges: its importance 
was greatly enhanced by the fact that it accompanied the public 
reading of the law in the synagogue, and by the rule laid down in 
the Talmud that every one should read the weekly sedra twice in the 
original and once in the Targum. It was a favourite study with the 
late chief rabbi, who embodied the result of his research in the 
well-known commentary Nethinah la-ger. 

Dr. A. Berliner has since edited the Targum and discussed the 
several problems connected with this version. Dr. Barnstein selected 
the Targum of the Yemen MSS. for his special attention. This Targum 
has several peculiarities; first among these is the form of the vowels, 
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which are superlinear. As the number of vowels is smaller in the 
superlinear system than in the ordinary one, it is but natural that 
the vocalization of the text should show many differences. But there 
are besides other important differences which are independent of the 
character of the vowels and betray a different recension. Dr. Barn- 
stein has made a careful study of the several MSS. of the Targum to 
Genesis, conscientiously collected all the various readings whether 
important or unimportant, and classified them in a practical manner. 
Thus we have differences in vocalization, variations in orthography, 
grammatical variations, other variations, i.e. additions, omissions and 
contractions, and exegetical variations. Of the latter class we will 
cite a few examples: MMP), Gen. xxx. 15, is either infinitive or 
second person feminine past. The Targumim seem to be divided on 
the question, but the opinion of Onkelos on this and similar questions 
cannot so easily or so decidedly be selected from the variations as the 
author believes. There is no harm in finding that, in spite of the 
attempts of scholars to solve riddles and to clear up what is still dark 
for us, there still remain a good many things doubtful. Another 
example of this kind is wun, Gen. xlv. 11, which admits of two 
explanations: lest thou become poor, and lest thou be destroyed ; 
there are accordingly two versions in the Targum {300NN and *Ynwn, 
both equally correspond to the original. It is not necessary to assume 
that literal translation is more original than paraphrase. The object 
of the Targumist was to make the Torah intelligible to the people, 
and where he thought a literal rendering would not be understood, 
or at least not understood in the manner he wished, he naturally 
paraphrased, and such paraphrase has as much claim to originality as 
the literal rendering. It is, therefore, not so evident as Dr. Barnstein 
thinks, that on account of its literality the Targum of Yemen MSS. 
embodies an earlier and more original recension of the Targum of 
Onkelos than the various editions and Kuropean MSS., the source 
of which can be traced to Babylon. But much may be said in 
favour of the theory at which he arrived after painstaking and careful 
study, that Targum Onkelos has Palestine for its birthplace, that it 
travelled thence to Babylon, that the Yemen Targum came thither 
from Jerusalem, and that the form in which the Yemen MSS. pre- 
served the Targum is that of the earlier, the Palestine, recension. 
A well-known saying is 1123 > onnw ayes Sanra. I apply it to 
the author of this dissertation. It is the beginning of his literary 
career ; it is a successful beginning, and we expect more of him about 
the Targum of Onkelos in the course of time. 


M. FRIEDLANDER. 
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PRIESTS AND WORSHIP IN THE LAST DECADE 
OF THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM. 


Proressor Adolf Biichler of Vienna has written a highly estim- 
able work on the Priests and Worship in the last decade of the 
Temple in Jerusalem!, which, by reason of its wealth of new ideas 
and importance, is in many respects subject to criticism. As far 
as I know, two scientific reviews, both entering into details, have 
thus far appeared; one by Herr A. Epstein®, and another by Prof. 
L. Blau*. In the following remarks I do not intend to discuss 
Prof. Biichler’s work, but to produce some data referring to this 
subject, which I hope will serve to throw light upon the last decade 
of the Temple of Jerusalem in its many phases. 

It has already been pointed out by Herr Epstein, that Prof. Biichler’s 
investigations are especially instructive in reference to the schools 
in Jabne and Lydda. Among other things Prof. Biichler mentions 
certain Tannaifes, whose name is introduced by the word NIN. 
Prof. Biichler considers this title to be quite obscure (p. 92). This 
title is, however, so frequently met with that it does not sound at all 
unfamiliar. The point may be characterized as a sort of bon mot, not 
rare among Talmudists ; namely, a question which is only put because 
the questioner has a good answer in petio. Prof. Biichler asks the 
question only because he thinks he has a good answer to give; 
namely, he is of opinion that such Doctors of the Law had stood | 
“in relations” to the sanctuary in Jerusalem. Prof. Biichler quotes 
even Matthew xxiii. 9‘, where this title also occurs in Greek (mdrep) ; 
consequently, the meaning is at least not obscure. It would also 
be appropriate to cite the Greek word mamas, about which we read in 
Sophocles (Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, p. 839) : 
“Papa, father, a title given to bishops in general, and to those of 
Alexandria and Rome in particular.” The Roman ‘“ Pope” (Italian 
papa, French pape) has retained his title up to the present day. This 
sort of designation certainly came from Judaism into Christianity. 
This circumstance might have been made use of by Prof. Biichler 
to show, that those priests, or, as he expresses himself, those men are 
called “ father” who stood in some relation to the sanctuary. 

But in truth neither from this, nor from the proofs adduced by 


1 TI Jahresbericht der israelitisch-theologischen Lehranstalt in Wien, 1894, 1895. 

2 Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte & Wissenschaft des Judenthums, XL, 138-144. 

3 Revue des Eludes Juives, XXXI, 143-154. 

* The citation of verse to is probably only a lapsus, for nothing can be 
found there referring to this subject. 
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Prof. Btichler, can this inference be drawn. It is so very natural 
to address a beloved and revered person as father, that there is really 
no necessity to look for a reason. We have the example of Elisha, 
who calls the prophet Elijah his father (2 Kings ii. 12). Besides, 
it appears to me, that this custom still obtains at the present day 
in Eastern countries!. It may of course be asked why the title of SIN 
was given to certain persons only, and not to the great multitude 
of Doctors of the Law. This I consider to be an idle question, hecause 
there is no suitable answer to it. For my friend Prof. Biichler is 
mistaken when he thinks that the persons named by him bore the 
title all through from the beginning to the end. Thus, for instance, 
it is not true that Jose b. Dosithai? had no other title but that of N38, 
for in Genesis Rabba, c. 78, 4, he is called DY “7; this passage, like 
some other, proves moreover that the sayings of Abba Jose do not 
always bear reference to the sanctuary *. In Deuteron. Rabba, ec. 4, 8, 
and Levit. Rabba, c. 5, 4, a certain /71' NIN is mentioned, who neither 
was a teacher of the Law nor did he live during the time of the 
temple. Compare also ‘Soo NIN, Jer. Demai, 24a. In the name 
NIN NIN, and also in other cases, NIN is a proper noun*. We also 
find j727 NIN“ (Tanchuma, smbyna, § 20, ed. Buber), where the 
priestly office is clearly not designated by NIN. 

Consequently I venture to maintain that Prof. Biichler’s inferences 
drawn by him from the title of 83S are as untenable as those which 
he makes from another idiomatical phenomenon; namely, that 
Doctors of the Law are mentioned only as ]3, followed by the name 
of the father. The latter conclusions have been completely refuted 
by Prof. Blau®. But even the distinction made by Prof. Blau, that 


In a recent work of Deismann, Bibelstudien (Marburg, 1895), p. 273, 
a papyrus is published, where a certain Lycarion called a revered person 
marep. 

2 It would be more correct to write Désthai, for »~noN is always written 
without Yod; in the Greek Aogi@eos the accent is, by reason of Syncope, 
moved to the first syllable. I will here remark, that a Jew Aogi@eos is 
already mentioned in the epilogue of the Septuagint to the book 
of Esther. 

’ Vid. Bacher, Agada der Tanaiten, II, 388. He quotes there from 
Midrash Samuel, c. 32, 8aN7 7 D1DD ANYNW XN, Which also shows that xix 
was merely an expression of veneration. 

* Vid. Aruch, s. v. Nix. 

5 Revue, 1.c.—Why does not Blau quote the name of Bar-Kappara? 
The name ‘x31 72 is also found in Semachoth, VIII; neon j2 in Jer. 
Sanhedrin, 18 c. 
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in ordinary cases the name of the father only is mentioned, and the 
name of the scholar himself only then added when it is preceded 
by the honouring title of ‘“ Rabbi’—even this distinction cannot 
be upheld. For according to my belief people are in ordinary cases 
called by their own names only, to which subsequently the name 
of the father may be added. This is usually the case in Greek and 
Latin, from which languages the existence of the same custom can 
be proved in reference to persons of the Jewish race. But this is so 
natural that it requires no proof. It is known that under primitive 
conditions of culture the descent from the mother’s line was principally 
considered, and then the child most likely added the name of the 
mother. Why should the Jews, more than others, have suppressed 
their own names? Why should they have deviated from a custom 
that was prevalent in the Bible? As a matter of fact they never 
relinquished that custom; even at the present day in Synagogal 
rites, they use their own name and that of their father. The fact 
therefore remains that names like Wy {3 ‘DY, AYIN f3 yords, N’Ipy 
oxsan 3, were customary, and that such as *N?Y j3, NO f3, &c., were 
exceptional. The causes for such appellations can be recognized in 
some cases, but are in the majority of cases unknown. 

Valuable informations about the sanctuary of Jerusalem have come 
down to us from scholars who lived in Sepphoris. Prof. Biichler 
attempts to prove that many distinguished families of priests had 
fled from the warlike Jerusalem to Sepphoris. He chiefly relies 
on the genealogy (‘0M nbz) which had been found in Jerusalem 
(Jer. Taanith, 68a; Genesis Rabba, c. 98, 8), in which we also find 
DY jx AWN 73. The whole argument is based upon this notice. 
Herr Epstein! had already pointed out that this passage is corrupt. 
Unfortunately, neither Herr Epstein nor Prof. Biichler has noticed 
that this passage of /DNY nbz occurs also in Mishna Arachin, II, 4, 
and Tosifta Arachin, I, 15%. In the Tosifta we read D'ND"D NBS M3, 
which means, “The house Sippor is from Emmaus*.” It is known 
that Emmaus lay in the province of Judaea*®; thus the passage means 


' Monatsschrift, 1.¢., p. 141. 

? Epstein quotes Strashun ad loc. (w”’e ven in ed. Wilna, 1884), 
without noticing that Strashun had already the correct notion that the 
notice in form m2 had to be combined with Mishna and Tosifta Arachin. 

> caro (in the ordinary editions of the Mishna Dwr) is, of course, 
a corruption of Dwox, v. Rappoport, po Tyr, p. 112. Prof. Biichler dis- 
regarded Rappoport’s discussion ; the passage from the Mishna he quotes 
p. 181, n. 2. 

* The Aramaic x™pz corresponds with the Hebrew mos. 

5 Vid. Graetz, Monatsschrift, 1853, p 112, who rightly distinguishes Emmaus 
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to say that “the house of Sippor is from Judaea.” The passage 
in Jerushalmi will therefore have to be inverted ; instead of jf 777 j3 
PUY read AN jf WHY 731, and in Genesis Rabba, instead of 
PUDY fo NW MII read AW jd PPVNAY M352 This notice would 
thus be fully borne out by those of the Mishna and Tosifta. This 
would also raise a difficulty mentioned by Herr Epstein; namely, that 
in a genealogy the names of ancestors must be expected rather than 
those of the places where the people lived. According to our 
assumption, the passage really says, that the house of Sippor was 
descended from the tribe of Judah, and is thus in conformity with 
the other portions of the genealogy. 

Prof. Bichler further asserts that there was a Synagogue in 
Sepphoris which was called the Babylonian Synagogue (saa3 xnws5 
}"2y7). I may as well mention first that besides the passages quoted 
by Prof. Biichler, Jer. Megillah, 75 b, must be cited. Based on this, 
Prof. Biichler would prefer to read in Jer. Taanith, 64 a, and Jer. 
Nazir, 56 c, 85227 NNU"2D instead of 137 NNV29%. I cannot accept 
this opinion. I consider 12 as a proper noun, the Greek BovAn, 
a town in the south of Judaea. I rely on the passage in Jer. Aboda 
Zara, 43b: ya5 NDO?Y, where only a town can be meant. In con- 
nexion with this I mention that there were in the south of Judaea 
twenty-four such towns, which had a Greek form of government, and 
were for this reason called BovAai, Jer. Nedarim, 38 a, and Jer. 
Shebnoth, 34 d, D773 nya 754. It is said that they were 
destroyed—it seems in the war of Hadrian against Bar-Cochba— 
on account of the careless oaths of their inhabitants. The sin of 
indifference in the matter of oaths is also mentioned in other sources ; 
thus, in Tanchuma, old edition, 87>" § 7; Tanchuma, ed. Buber, 
NP" § 16, and MOD § 1; Numeri Rabba, c. 22, 1; only in these 
passages a thousand cities® are mentioned, which were said to have 
lain in “the mountain of the King” (bon 7). We know also from 


in the South of Judaea from Emmaus near Tiberias. The place is now 
ealled Amwas. Vid. Boettcher, Lexicon zu Josephus Flavius, p. 111. 

1 Or sy po prey 2. 

2 It is known that x17 was also written for 71. 

8 Strashun, in rn to Genesis Rabba, c. 52, 4, quotes the reading xmc"2 
pNs7 5237 instead of Moz71 NNW. 

* For this we read in Pesikta Rabbathi, c. 22, p. 41 a, ed. Friedmann nye ; 
cf. Aboth di R. Nathan, version I, c. 20, p. 72, ed. Schechter. 

5 Always nyvwy. The number may have its origin in an erroneous 
transcription of x32, out of 12, and then 20,000 cities were spoken of ; 
vid. Threni Rabba, II, 2. 
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other sources that the war of Hadrian had raged particularly in “the 
mountain of the King”; there is, therefore, an historical substratum 
in this narrative. It is, however, nowhere said that the destruction 
originated with the Romans; the matter seems rather to have been 
brought about in this way, that those cities, for reason of their Greek 
customs, were rather disliked by the warriors for the national cause, 
and that the first work of the Bar-Cochba revolt had been to punish 
them. Similar frictions between the Jewish and Hellenistic population 
of Palestine are also otherwise historically attested. The ‘crime 
committed by these cities was perhaps not the taking of an unnecessary 
oath, but a criminal breach of faith '. 

Prof. Biichler further deals with the question as to the language 
spoken by the priests of Jerusalem during the last decennium of its 
existence®, In reference to this much ventilated question, Prof. 
Biichler comes to the conclusion that before 63 * the official language 
of the priests had been Aramaic, in accordance with the conditions of 
the time, but that after 63 it had been Hebrew, under the influence 
of the Pharisees. Here also Prof. Biichler’s arguments are not of 
sufficient force. He relies on the account as to the divine voice heard 
by the High Priest Simon in the sanctuary speaking in the Aramaic 
language ({YOY NOUN nv). Prof. Biichler lays particular stress on 
these words, but it escaped him that the same words are also used, on an 
occasion where there is no question either of sanctuary or of priests‘. 
The reason of the Aramaic being used in the narrative does not lie 
in the circumstance that the priests spoke that language, but in the 
fact that such was the historical style of the time®. As a further 
proof I will only mention that we have an Aramaic account about 
the High Priest Simon referring to quite an ordinary event (Pesikta 
Rabbathi, c. 14, p. 65 a, ed. Friedmann, and parallel passages). 
Prof. Biichler thinks everywhere of priests; thus he could also have 
applied in proof of his proposition the passage in Joma, 18 a, where 
we are told in Aramaic that Martha, the daughter of Boethus, had 


1 The mr2w nwa are reproached for their great pride in Gittin, 37 a. 
That mxdya should mean rich people is a misunderstanding (W. Bacher, 
Agada der Tanaiten, I, 57, note 3). The most unmistakable passage occurs 
in Semachoth, ¢. 8, 71T2w Ms3 W}oH, followed immediately by the word 
mwxopyp (circus). 

? Pages 60-67. 

5 The year 63 B.c. is according to Prof. Biichler a turning-point in the 
history of the Temple Worship. 

* Semachoth, ¢. 8 72x MDW 71053); I consider these words to be authentic, 
although they are absent in Sanhedrin, 11 a; cf. Jer. Sanhedrin, 18 c. 

’ Vid. my observation in Revue des Etudes Juives, XXX, 217. 
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sent the king Jannaeus two Kab of Denars, because he had appointed 
Josuah ben Gamla High Priest. (Vid. Tosafoth, ibid.; cf. Tosifta 
Joma, I, 14, and Threni Rabba, c. 9, 16.) Prof. Biichler thinks that 
this account is Aramaic, because it speaks about a priest. But I am 
of opinion that we have here a fragment from a lost historical work. 
We must remember that the Scroll of the Fasts (n°3yn nb) was 
also composed in Aramaic. The insufficiency of Prof. Biichler’s 
argumentation is characterized by the circumstance that he draws 





































important inferences from the single word 'NP73 in Mishna Joma, III, 1, 
and Tamid, II, 2, a word, the meaning of which is by no means 
certain. 


Prof. Biichler’s attention is directed to everything which bears even 
the slightest reference to priests. Thus he attempts to prove, that 
priests married usually only girls of priestly descent’. I consider 
this statement to be fully proved. Prof. Biichler cites himself (p. 16) 
the Talmudical account, according to which eighty pairs of priestly 
brothers married in one night eighty pairs of sisters descended from 
priests. It is all the more remarkable that Prof. Biichler does not 
utilize the passage in proof of his proposition®. I myself might 
adduce an additional strong proof for the statement. Namely, 
in Levit. Rabba, c. 20, 10, we find that the children of the high 
priests were particularly careful in the choice of their wives (nd "7 
8 AAD 93D WY UN) bya {72 PPIN DMN WT WD? * * WS 
2 non AWN wt, cf. Tanchuma, “MN, § 6, p. 156 b, ed. Buber, 
Pesikta, 172 b, ed. Buber, Midrash Psalm Ixxviii. 18)*%. There are, 
however, also examples of Israelite (non-priestly) maidens being 
married to priests (in the above-cited Mishna Arachin, II, 4)*. Here 
it ought to have been mentioned that this fact was not generally 
recognized, for R, Chanina b. Antigonos says differently. It can, 
however, be pointed out, that, according to Tosifta, Aboda Zara, III, 1o, 
Rabban Gamliel I gave his daughter to the priest Simon ben Nethanel 
for a wife °. 

Prof. Biichler conjectures that with the expression AWVYIP My 


1 It is true Prof. Biichler speaks only of high priests, but the proposition 
can also be extended to common priests. 

2 The legendary character of the narrative does not prevent Prof. Biichler 
from utilizing it on another occasion. 

3 The references given by Herr Epstein, l.c., p. 142, note 1, must be 
supplemented by these passages. 

* Not priests of high standing, as Prof. Biichler thinks, but priests 
generally are named here. 

5 Prof. Biichler cites the passage himself, p. 14, note 2. 
yYy2 
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a community of priests is meant. Prof. Biichler’s expositions are, 
in respect to this, very happy, and throw a correct light upon 
a number of data. Blau has strengthened Prof. Biichler’s opinion 
with numerous fresh data’. I may be allowed here to make myself 
an observation: In Mishna Eduyoth, VII, 8 (cf. M. Kelim, V, 5), 
°NIID {3 OMI is mentioned (Tosifta Eduyoth, ITI, 1, °8231D, Var °33°5). 
He seems to be the same as ‘ND 2 OMI, in Pesachim, 104 a, who 
is surnamed DWT) 2¥ j33, “the son of holy ones*.” The surname, 
the reason for which is given in so peculiar a manner’, seems to me 
to have been derived from the father’s name; °N3D is the Greek proper 
noun “Ayvos*, equal to the adjective dyvds, holy. The form ‘N23D was 
taken for a plural, and thus ‘23D {3 became O’W7P j3. Menahem, to 
judge from his decisions, was a priest, and it is probably owing to this 
circumstance that popular etymology took hold of his name and 
made a saint of him. For the present I give this with all reserve, 
although I think this is on the right track. Further I observe, that 
Blau’s assertion, that the expression 7°DM does not apply to the 
priestly character, is evident from the following passages: Sanhedrin, 
11a (several times T'DM ‘7) ; Sabbath, 127 b, INN TOMI Awy. 

I now turn to one of the boldest assertions of Prof. Biichler’s, namely, 
that the so-called Woes in the Gospel of Matthew (c. xxiii) are directed 
against the priests, although in the chapter in question no priests, 
but Pharisees and Doctors of the Law, are mentioned. Herr Epstein 
rightly rejects this impossible assertion, and refutes it with undeniable 
proofs. Another proof against this statement, and, in my opinion, ~ 
not less undeniable, lies in the words mAarvvovow yap ta pudakrnpta 
avrar, “they enlarge the phylacteries” (verse 5). We know from the 
whole Talmudical literature that the wearing of the Tejillin is 
a characteristic Pharisaical institution®’. The same is also evident 
in Jerome's works®. It might be asserted a priori, that the priests, 
who more inclined towards Sadducism, did not wear the phylacteries. 
But we have even information about it expressis verbis. The Talmud 
says it expressly of the 7° by popn, of the Tefillin to be worn on 
the arm: Wt Arya waned) Syn ona sm, Arachin, 3b; but the 


1 Revue, l.c., p. 150. 

? Vid. Braunschweiger, Lehrer der Mischna, p. 178, note 1. 

$ R. Samuel b. Meir was not aware of the reason. 

* Fick, Griechische Personennamen, p. 5, mentions “Ayvos, ‘Ayuds, ‘Ayva, 
“Ayvor; all from dyvés, holy. 

5 Prof. Biichler does not touch upon this point; but I cannot suppose 
that he would divide the chapter, which evidently forms one whole. 

6 Vid. my essay in this Review, VII, 238. . 
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priests did not wear them on the head either, because they were 
covered by the 7S, or NB3¥D. If the matter is treated critically, 
it appears from the discussion of the Talmud, that the priests did not 
wear any phylacteries at all; it seems that the Mishna first obliged 
them todoso. But "oan and N'¥*¥ have the same fate, and presuppose 
the same data; consequently, we can maintain, that the priests did 
not wear the fringes either. For this reason alone Matthew, xxiii, 
cannot refer to the priests. 

Prof. Biichler makes a very minute and valuable investigation 
about the officials of the temple. Among these the Sane is 
frequently mentioned. For the purpose of fixing the character of 


“which says, that the key of the sanctuary was in the hands of a 
dignitary who was called Amarkol” (p. 94). But I see that the 
Targum says more than this, for the words: “The dominion of the 
house of David in his hand” (in the text only 3¥ by), cannot 
possibly mean a simple temple official, like the Amarkol. But 
Prof. Biichler takes no notice of these words of the Targum, although 
these very words carry us back to the source of the Targum. For in 
Leviticus Rabba, c. 5, 5, the same verse of scripture is the subject of 
a controversy. R. Eleazar holds that Shebna had been a high priest, 
but R. Jehudah maintains that he had been an Amarkol. Now, as it 
is frequently the case', both opinions are blended together in Targum 
Jonathan: ANDO &c. refers to the Amarkol, mow &e. refers to the 
high priest. In view of this freedom of treatment, the Targum 
cannot justly be called sufficient evidence. The passage in the 
Midrash shows, however, that the Amarkol took part in the affairs 
of the sanctuary, but not in the offering up of the sacrifices’; 
consequently, he was not a priest, but an Israelite (layman). For 
all these reasons I cannot admit Prof. Biichler’s concluding words 
that he had correctly discerned the position and signification of the 
- Amarkol, although I am unable to substitute another theory of my 
own. Prof. Biichler himself remarks, that the Targum of the Prophets 
renders the word “¥\=treasurer, in Zech. xi. 13, with Amarkol, 
although we should have expected 1311; but we cannot urge closely 
paraphrastic interpretations. I am surprised that Prof. Biichler does 
not think it worth while to prove, in respect to the word 1313, that it 


’ Prof. Biichler, on another occasion, also speaks of a double translation 


(p. 100). 
? Difference between nwipn and nap. 
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denoted a priestly office. Taanith, 29 a, proves nothing, for there 
j31) is to be taken metaphorically, and not literally, as Prof. Biichler 
himself admits. 

Nor can I agree that it was proved that the TOYON WN was a 
priestly person; the “plain and evident result”? is rather that the 
first man of the division was a layman. This is not contradicted 
either by Sifre, Numbers, § 9, or by Sifra, Lev. xiv. 11. For in the 
former passage it is not said that the priest was assigned to render 
the service ; but only, that the action be performed under the super- 
vision of the priest ; and, according to this, the other passage must 
be explained in the same way ?. 

The opinion that bon bya (Tosifta, Kelim, Baba Kama, I, 6, p. 569, 
ed. Zuckermandel) denoted a dignitary in the temple, I consider to be 
altogether erroneous. Prof. Biichler does not examine the word 
itself*; moreover, he omits to show a connexion between the word 
and its meaning as adopted by him. In my opinion, bn bya 
is probably nothing else but “the man of the bean ( faba)”; i.e. the 
ancestor of the house of Fabius (‘28'S or ‘3N5), vid. Perles, Beitrdge 
zur rabbinischen Sprach- und Sagenkunde, p.6. Some proof for this 
assumption may lie in the circumstance that in Mishna Taharoth, 
VII, 9, some books read ‘385 {3 instead of xdvp ja a a a 

I observe besides that important and detailed notices on the 
composition of the Vv") are found in Jer. Taanith, 68a, which have 
not been made use of by Prof. Biichler. Among other things, it is 
said there that the Chiefs of the Order (WOWM) were sometimes - 
degraded to Chiefs of Families (‘N23 JOS) Wy NMNW "WRI YTNDY) 
max). 

A leading idea of Prof. Biichler’s, which goes through the whole 
work, is this, that the Pharisees were suspicious of the priests, and 
therefore superintended the latter. Thus he writes: ‘‘ Unequivocal 
and fully reliable traditions, which we are soon going to consider, 
put it beyond doubt, that the presence of non-priestly elders at the 
sacerdotal performances was not an ancient custom and settled 
usage, but has to be counted among the rights obtained by the 
Pharisaical side during the last decennium of the existence of the 
Temple.” This idea may be correct in itself; but I think, it also 
ought to have been mentioned, that the presence of non-priestly 
elders was not a right obtained by the Pharisees, but the assist- 


! Prof. Biichler’s own words, p. 92. 

? Prof. Biichler gives a good instance of this also, cf. his remark on 
Mishna Zebachim, IX, 3 (p. 70, note 4). 

5 Page 98, where the subject is dealt with in an off-hand manner. 
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ance rendered by the teachers of the Law, versed in the Halacha, 
to priests who lacked such training. This idea is quite plainly 
expressed in traditional literature ', and the sources display evidence 
of a calm treatment of the subject, and that they give no indication 
whatever that any struggle had taken place. 

Prof. Biichler then speaks of the connexion between priests and 
Levites. At the very commencement he meets with a difficulty 
(p. 119); namely, the letter of Antiochus the Great, communicated 
by Josephus, mentions the teachers of the law of the temple (kai 
ypappareis rov iepov)*, who, according to the context, could only have 
been Levites. Prof. Biichler sees a difficulty in this, that nothing 
similar is to be found in the literature of the Talmud and Midrash. 
Against this I draw attention to the frequently expressed view, 
according to which the teachers were of the tribe of Levi*; and 
more especially to the remarkable circumstance, that Moses, the 
chief of the Levites, is, in two places, very emphatically called Israel's 
teacher of the law (O81¥"T N37 NBD, Sotah, 13 b) *. 

Prof. Biichler collects on this occasion several data, which prove 
that the singing in the temple was done by the priests; but Prof. 
Biichler cannot acquiesce in this, and vindicates, in spite of this, 
the singing in the temple by the Levites. This opinion, which is 
meant to agree with the Halacha, is really opposed to it; for accord- 
ing to the latter, priests, Levites, and Israelites had to participate 
in the singing without fail. (Jer. Taanith, 67 d: ondmy onan yw *on 
{PA NN Pasyo Ve Sew, where the word VW refers to all three 
categories, as the discussion there proves®. This of course would not 
mean to say that there was not any singing which was reserved 
exclusively for the Levites. 

Prof. Biichler does not mention with a single word® that the 
Levites were also divided into orders (N12), and yet this is evident 
from the words of R. Jose b. Chanina in Jer. Megillah, 73 b: j2% 


1 Numeri Rabba, c. 11, 3: Map) AOTMw MA ODT AR ONdNA ONIN YPNdn 
2 Ap) APM); ibid. may wr a DD) prod yw; ibid. ww prmn ya, &e. 
The same also Canticum Rabba, III, 6. I do not want to examine the 
historical value of these notices; but so much is certain that the 
co-operation of the “Pharisees” appears here in quite a different light. 
Cf. also the important passage in Sifre, Numbers, § 116: 77x W407, &. 

? Bichler translates “‘ scribes,” but it means “teachers of the law.” 

3 In connexion with Genesis xlix. 7. 

* Prof. Bacher pointed out to me that these words are also found in 
Targum Onkelos to Deuteronomy xxxiii. 21. 

5 See Prof. Biichler, p. 127, on the singing by laymen. 

® Cf. Blau, l.c., p. 151. 
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pow iw andy nana need, further, Numeri Rabbi and Canticum 
Rabba, l.c.: ANd NNOwD V3) ANAD NWwd 51, and Ezra vii. 92 

Prof. Biichler further discusses the place where the Levites stood. 
He considers as such the frequently-mentioned “raised place " }317, 
in opposition to Graetz, who says that this was the place where the 
priests stood*. On this point, I think I must agree with Prof. Biichler. 
For there is, in the ordinary prayer-books, a odin fa after the 
AVIAPA NVA, in which, among other things, is mentioned D315 
propos Sere oosa ond) on aya; and a little later we read: 
yovta Nd xd}. This is enough to place Prof. Biichler’s opinion 
beyond doubt. I attribute some authority to this prayer‘, because 
a prayer of this class is based, as a rule, upon some Rabbinical 
source, and it may be that the above words are taken from the 
Talmud. But, speaking of the prayer-book, I will only add that 
the words 07013) pYw3 ody, in the Musaph-prayer of the three 
principal festivals, also seem to indicate what I said before, namely, 
that the Levites participated in two sorts of singing. 

I may now be allowed ic make a few observations on the particular 
way in which the so-called twenty-four orders (NWOWD 13) were 
constituted ; and I should say at once that Blau does not properly 
call the order consisting of Israelites (laymen) “ Mishmar®,” for the 
Talmud, in the passage quoted by Blau, always used the expression 
Ammud WY, and the term for this is always only Tym, Maamad. 
The difference between the two expressions is this, that TO} always 
means the order of Israelites only (Jer. Taanit, 67 d, ,'DISND Noy» 
j"y3, and further on always only Sewn), whilst 31) was the order 
consisting of Cohanim, Levites, and Israelites. An order of the latter 
kind was always present in Jerusalem during the service (ibidem : 
ben ond Se ona Sy mbderwa sipy mn sen town 55 bn 
pox). Then follows immediately: “It has been taught : twenty- 
four thousand °,” i. e. the just-mentioned order consisted of a body of 
priests, Levites, and Israelites, to the number of 24,000 men. The 
members of this order were convened from the whole of Palestine. 
The Baraitha continues: Wo Toy "ym o”owIWD TWDY, “ from Jeru- 
salem only a whole Ammud (24,000) could be drafted.” This means 
that Jerusalem always contained such a population of priests, Levites, 


1 Cf. Threni Rabba, Introduction, No. 23, 2 mw nnown. 

? Quoted by Prof. Biichler, p. 137. 3 Page 126. 

* In the edition of Salomon (Zalmon) London, Vienna, 1857, this prayer 
is printed on p. 20, 

> Revue, l.c., p. 151. ® Fle TI) OME "3n. 
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and Israelites, that an Ammud could always be formed from them, 
and Jericho also contained so many people as to suffice for half an 
Ammud. This may really have been so. Then a small exaggeration 
follows. ‘“ Jericho could also have furnished a complete Ammud, but 
it sent only half an Ammud, in order to preserve Jerusalem's pre- 
rogative.” The words following next form the natural complement: 
“The priests for the service, the Levites for the Duchan'; the Israelites, 
on the other hand, prove per se that they were the deputies from the 
whole of Israel.” This means that it was not necessary to bring up 
to Jerusalem, from the whole of Palestine, the Israelite portion of the 
Ammud—besides, this would have been an impossibility, for, in that 
case, it would have been just as necessary to summon deputies from 
Egypt and Babylonia and from the Jews of other countries—but the 
mere fact that there were also Israelites in the Ammud, gives it 
the character of a representation of the whole of Israel. This 
I believe gives a clear meaning to the whole passage, and it is 
unnecessary to amend it in any way, as Blau has, not very happily, 
attempted to do. 

In further laying stress upon the difference between Mishmar and 
Ammud, I am unable to accept Blau’s opinion that the Baraitha 
contained in Bab. Taanit, 27 a, was only another edition of the above- 
mentioned Baraitha, and was to be modified accordingly. The 
Baraitha, as contained in the Babylonian Talmud, exhibits, to my mind, 
no difficulties, although Epstein? does not see his way clear about it. 
We give a translation : ‘There are twenty-four Mishmars in Jerusalem, 
twelve of which were in Jericho*; when the turn of a Mishmar came 
round to go up [to Jerusalem], the one half of a Mishmar went up 
from Palestine to Jerusalem ‘, and the other half of a Mishmar went 
up from Jericho, and for the reason, to enable them to provide 
drink and food to their brethren in Jerusalem.” Namely, there 
was in Jericho a large colony of priests, who occupied themselves 
with agriculture; therefore it was ordained, that of the Mishmars 
of the country—with the exclusion of Jericho—always one half,— 
and of the Mishmar of Jericho likewise one half went up to Jeru- 
salem. Accordingly, the rest of Palestine, as well as Jericho, sent 


1 This passage also proves that the Levites used to stand upon the }2. 

2 Monatsschrift, 1. ¢., p. 144. 

3 As if it were written wv Mwy O’Nw OFM), as the Talmud correctly 
explains. 

* The words Dwr) Sx" po, which would be superfluous, plainly 
say that always one half of a Mishmar, scattered over all Palestine, 
went up. 
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twenty-four times a year one half of a Mishmar to Jerusalem. I do 
not see why such an arrangement could not have been made, by 
means of which it was even possible to distribute systematically 
every Mishmar over the whole country and over Jericho, and which 
would thus cause no difficulty. Prof. Biichler has been able to 
understand this Baraitha, and also the one in Jerusalem in which he 
proposes a small alteration only. I think even this to be unnecessary; 
much more so the alterations of Epstein and Blau. 

In conclusion, I observe that the Baraitha discussed by Blau, which 
treats of the four families of priests, is also found in Jer. Taanit, 68 a. 

I made these observations, partly when I first read Prof. Biichler’s 
work, and partly on reading the said reviews. I have not treated the 
matter systematically, and this may be my excuse, that I publish here 
only stray notes, and not a finished essay. 


SAMUEL KRAUSS. 


ZADOC KAHN’S SERMONS. 


Sermons et Allocutions adressés a la jeunesse isradlite, par ZADOC 
KAHN, Grand-Rabbin de France. (Paris: Durlacher, 1896.) 


M. Zapoc Kaun’s reputation as a preacher deservedly stands high 
among his own countrymen, and several of his sermons which have 
found their way across the channel have attracted attention here. 

The volume under consideration is a new edition of a work which 
originally appeared in 1877. It consists of a collection of sermons 
and addresses delivered to children, or to adults on topics connected 
with childhood. But it is more than a mere reprint, for it contains 
some addresses which do not figure in the earlier edition, and which 
are now printed for the first time. The volume might have been 
conveniently divided into two parts, Part I (pp. 1-162) comprising 
nine sermons, Part II (pp. 163-293) containing fifteen addresses on 
special occasions. 

The author states what he regards as the ideal method to be 
adopted by the preacher to children. In the course of an excellent 
sermon, entitled ‘‘Be Young,” he feels for a moment that he is 
talking above the heads of his young auditors, and exclaims: ‘“ How- 
ever, | must not lose sight of the fact that after all you are children, 
and that it behoves me to speak to you in a language adapted to your 
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intelligence. The first duty of the sacred orator in the presence of 
such a congregation is simplicity and clearness. He must be able to 
make himself a child in order the better to be understood by children” 
(p. 147). The book, as might be expected, contains many eloquent 
passages. One of the most striking is the introduction to the sermon 
on “The Love of God” (p. 55), a paragraph which brings to mind 
Jellinek’s famous sermons on the Shema. 

“There is a chapter in Holy Writ which every Israelite should 
recite at least twice a day, with which we commence and finish our 
daily work, and thus awake and retire under the guard of religion. 
It is a chapter which we inscribe on the doorposts of our houses, and 
which we bear on our forehead during prayer, a chapter which is not 
a prayer, but which we consider as the most important of prayers, 
which is not an exposition of doctrine, but which we consider as the 
very expression of our faith, a chapter which seems to be the founda- 
tion of our religion .. .., a chapter which is piously repeated by 
generation after generation, which even the most ignorant know 
by heart, and recognize or divine the sense, and which every mother 
teaches to her child as soon as it begins to lisp its first words, a 
chapter which for centuries has consoled the suffering and sweetened 
the last hours of the dying; a chapter, in short, so rich in its sim- 
plicity, so expressive in its conciseness, that it sums up our principal 
duties and awakens in us a crowd of memories and thoughts, in 
making shine before our eyes, as in a rapid vision, all the glories 
of our past, and all the hopes of our future.” 

Among other subjects included for treatment occur—‘“ The signifi- 
cation of the name of Israel” (p. 13), “‘ Honour your parents ” (p. 35), 
“ Progress ” (p. 73), “ The Ceremony of Religious Initiation ” (p. 91), 
“Divine Providence” (p. 107), “The Schemang” (p. 125), ‘The 
Existence and the Unity of God”’ (p. 193), ““Woman’s work” (p. 251), 
“Instruction and Work ” (p. 265), and “ Patience and Perseverance : 
(p. 289). 

The passages cited from the Agada are admirably chosen and 
beautifully rendered. The death-bed scene of Jacob, described on 
p. 125, and based on Genesis R. § 98, is a splendid example of the 
author's facility and felicity in making the Midrash appeal to the 
heart and the mind of the listener or the reader. References are 
given for all quotations, a feature which greatly enhances the value 
and the usefulness of the work. 

The volume before us will be found to be what it aspires to be, 
a wise and suggestive initiation into religious thought for Jewish 
youth. There is a skilful combination of the “simplicity and clear- 
ness,” aimed at by the author, with fullness and depth of meaning. 
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All this preacher's peculiar charm of style is apparent, and displays 
a tenderness of feeling inspired by perfect sympathy with the thoughts 
and ambitions of childhood. There is an originality in many of the 
thoughts which goes far to recommend the work. The volume in short 
contains excellent specimens of what children’s sermons should be— 
plain, direct, practical, pervaded by the true spirit of Judaism, and 
holding up lofty aims in a manner adapted to the intelligence of the 


young. 
S. LEvy. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


KARAITE MISCELLANIES. 


I. From Daniel al-Qumisi’s N82 ABD. 


DANIEL B. MOSES AL-QuMISI, or al-Damagini, flourished at the 
end of the ninth or at the beginning of the tenth century. He seems 
to have been at first an admirer of Anan, whom he afterwards held 
in low esteem. He composed a MI¥M7 ADD in the Hebrew language, 
and, as is evident from Qirqisini, also some other writings of which 
we do not know even the names!. Pinsker (Lickute Kadmonioth, Notes, 


1 We obtain some data about this Karaite in the first section of Qirqisani’s 
Kitab al-’ Anwar (see Prof. Bacher in this Review, VII, 687-710), edited by 
Harkavy. We deduce his age from the fact that Qirqisani, in the work here 
mentioned (written 937), considers him as the last sectarian. Qirqisdni 
mentions also other writings of Daniel, thus (ed. Harkavy), p. 316: 
73ND PO YS 2° fi Pi ; on the other hand, p. 285, RaNn2 jin ; on p. 280, 
again, the singular as well as the plural occurs. From the name al- 
Damagani it may be conjectured that Daniel was a native of the country 
Qumis in Tabaristan, and that he must therefore have been called 
al-Qumisi (Harkavy, l.c., p. 271, note 8). A David al-Qumisi, otherwise 
unknown, is mentioned by Mas‘adi in his Kitab al-tanbih, ed. De Goeje, 
p- 113. He is said to have lived at Jerusalem, and to have died 945-946. 
That he was a Karaite, as Harkavy conjectures (RON ™m), II, 281), is 
to be proved from the following passage from a Karaite commentary 
in Arabic to Lev. iii. 9 (MS. Bodleian, Hebr. d. 44, f. 60b): xm 125n 
Sep 2dr nD PoxdN PR Sepp Poem vad Abypa conrpoN PROM VIN Ak NTN TON 
TION SY PI NATIA Ne Fobshen TaD NNATIN YD 9? FD 99 IT PTD PST 
ran OvN ONPT NIV] NIN Nb ANd Frodsdd A) FrowAde mbox PIN JR ad ose yan 
4px pMDI Ww APIA yy Naa W2. (See Hadassi, Eshkol Hakkofer, alphabet 233, 
letter n; Aron b. Elia, Gan Eden, f. 96 c, and Keter Tora on this passage.) 
Subsequently I found this Karaite cited also in Jefeth’s Comm. on Lev. 
xxiii. 5 (second recension? Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 2518, f. 72a). Various 
opinions are here given for the circumstance, that the 15th of Nissan 
falls on a Sabbath. We read there, among others: °28 2970 ‘Tox aT 
Fonda PD NIMH Redw Nao Ad dos MOD JR TIP AR TOM woop JRD%D 


pur 52 dow xd) NANCNI. 
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pp. 188-189) cites from his code a long passage quoted by Jefeth b. 
Sagir. Dr. Harkavy published (Magazin fiir d. Wissensch. d. Judent. XX, 
227-228) three more passages from Petersburg manuscripts. Since 
Daniel's book is one of the oldest Karaite codes extant, and more- 
over, as it is written in the Hebrew language, it rouses special 
interest. It may therefore not be unwelcome if I now publish 
a further extract from the same book. The British Museum MS. 
Or. 2494, from which I take this extract, contains, ff. 31-80, a frag- 
ment of a Karaite commentary, in Arabic, on Lev. xi. 37-43. This 
commentary, composed 1050 E.C., is a compilation chiefly from 
Qirgisini, ’Abu ‘Ali (i.e. Jefeth b. ‘Ali), Abu Said (i.e. Levi b. Jefeth, 
v. Pinsker, l.c., p. OP), "Abu-l Sari (i.e. Sahl b. Mazliach), Al-Rais, 
and other authors. In addition to these, other Karaite authors are 
cited, such as ‘Anan, Daniel and ’Abu Jaqftb, i.e. Josef al-Basir?. 

The passage that follows is indeed not described as taken from 
the MSN HD, nevertheless I believe this to be the fact on the 
evidence of its contents. As a convincing argument I may point 
out that, in the quotation in question Daniel deals with Lev. vii. 24, 
where it is said, that the fat of a beast that died by itself and that 
of an animal torn with beasts may be used for any other purpose 
except to be eaten. The Talmudists conclude from this, that the 
fat does not cause any uncleanness (v. Sifré to this passage). The 
Karaites, however, do not admit this conclusion, and accordingly 
they find the passage not free from difficulties. Daniel explains 
it by saying that if the body of the beast which died by itself, 
or was torn, is used in a manufacture, it is no more unclean. 
This opinion is cited by Jehuda Hadassi, Eshkol Hakkofer, alphabet 
287, letter 1 (f. 108 ¢): 


sin 09 moNdy 555 awy maw adm ada adm spay 29” 
Sowp avo ys Se mn open aby’) ny oxnnn noxdnd 
pwnd axnon ays mbwad anwyw ans mino ayaa nda 3 yy” 
wy’ maxdo S25 mwy men adm mbaa adm ‘sow mnamd anya 
2) mms amboxn xd sox nev xy 2 


The view quoted by Daniel, according to which by the term 
nba3 is here to be understood a sick beast which has been slain, 
was originally that of the Samaritans, with which, as it would 
seem, some Karaites concurred. By both sects the use of such 


* See my description of QirqisAni-MSS. in the British Museum in the 
Steinschneider-Festschrift (Leipzig, 1896), p. 215. 
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a beast was prohibited'. Compare further Geiger in Hechaluz, VI, 
18-25, and Jiidische Zeitschrift, II, 21, 22. 
The passage to which I have been referring runs as follows: 


oma ana xd mminy apAn Sep roopox Set Sip [£ 6ob] 

xd moxdod awyn cee vine > pynd om sins ond on pnd 
15 yy0d od on oxo pen Tn na oda ons xd qwKD NODN 
oxnp mny monad ana xd po nym ayn oy onsop daa 
ana yo by noxded awyn owe sy anew daa > yynd o2d on 
non me oy ana 73 Syn 2naxd S25 ayy maw adm adaa abm 
xd pnwon > yennd ini nds xd 15 ‘mir ost na ana) 2 pym 
[61a] °MSn3 NoNwIn AMAIA NA MD *D) WNsn DTH’ eM .NODDd 
‘> osyn yo xd) avon nonvon sen vdaa adm moe’ on win yo xh 
sinay ovdybad man Sox on mda xnps mann ow spon 553 px 
xv nar ow xp Aayin Dyer mar finap ordyad 7 omrndyd nan 
sin xdm nad yoy Sond row ox yon nanm wvba ows 
bond ami ox non pay wa end ana nea non pawns 





1 The following etymology of the word 7523, which Hadassi quotes a few 
lines before (letter 3, f. 108 b), in the name of the Philosophers (Aram »29n, 
comp. Bacher in the Monatsschr. f. Gesch. und Wissensch. d. Judent. XL, 26, 
note 4), is interesting : IM ONNP TY32 Wa CMW WER Ny IT 1D” 
Sa° sore) ma | aban any abpamw ae mba noo nnox 2 ¢ abo nner [7D] 
DIT PO CONT FI NTT NID ON AON ww” + PMT M322) jp AY 329 
1 DIOR OT WO) NTT AT Ww P32 Ww». wwTw!A’ 3b PAA ONY OME 
42) mba2 59 youn 8d ‘Row. 

2 Lev. vii. 24. 3 Exod. xxi. 35. * Lev. xi. 39. 

5 The representative of this opinion is‘Anan, see the passage communi- 
cated by Harkavy from the former’s mynn 12D (Magazin, le, p. 225; 
Graetz’s Geschichte, V°, p. 424; dxvwa MINA Np), p. 13): WTI PO ND 9) 
‘907 NYT ID M9 FIP PPI ANA 7) wT NI. ‘Andn’s opinion is also 
refuted by QirgisAni in his Kitab al-’ Anwar, ch. x, § 24 (Brit. Mus. MS, Or. 
2580, f. 31a). His words, for a copy of which I am indebted to the 
courtesy of the Rev. G. Margoliouth, Assistant Librarian of the British 
Museum, run as follows: mp 593 78 my jay NOS NID WP NOD RYN NTT 
%D Way Dd ND NIT As dx Aa Arad wT NON NID NNW DY NW 191 
M2 SNP NDI PT PINAY NM MD TAT Te FANON ONAN PO NW JX INN 
MY yp ND DMIs PO MIM JR. WR AP Sor Noo NBx Nim ANI yaw 4) 
ma OOK. 

° MS. pr. 7 Exod. xxxiv. 15, MS. jax). 

® Hos, xi. 12. ® Prov. xxi. 27. 
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mba ime ep AD) FA DAD na pEwDD In Ndm nnd an 
[yz mown] Droxd sanyo ox sn Am nA pay wa MeN AD 
Sou gin texn oxy o3n95 ox mod tandaa yon sind 2K 
monan Sy px pee maw ye xd p> oa andy oned ww anes 
yin mera 2indoxn a ne Svan ainsn po oat xdea xdy anon 
noo xd nsxdod avy) we ine anon myny Ansa yn 5 
72 Sy Now moxdnd one ox NOD PWT ANOD AM mOAI yrM 
mn oon xh fxn yoy nda ow mxoy mn ndaa we ons 

.mAD AAI 


II. Saadja and Salmon b. Jerucham. 


Sahl b. Mazliach in his mdi nnain, as his controversial tract 
against Jacob b. Samuel, the disciple of Saadja, is styled, gives a list 
of those Karaite authors who opposed Saadja's views. Of these, Ben- 
Mashiach and Salmon b. Jerucham must have written against the 
Gaon even during his lifetime; others again, such as ’Abul-Tajjib 
al-Jebeli, ‘Ali b. Hasan, ’Abu ‘Ali Hasan al-Basri (i.e. Jefeth b. ‘Ali), 
Sahl himself, and several more, did not attack him till after his 
death*. It is not known whether all the Karaites here mentioned 
wrote whole treatises against Saadja, or whether, as is more probable, 
they only occasionally controverted his opinions. We only know 
with certainty that Salmon and Jefeth belong to the first class. 
The latter mentions his polemic against Saadja in his commentary 
to Exod. xxxv. 3°; this treatise, however, has not yet been discovered, 
and we do not know whether Jefeth wrote it in Arabic, like most 
of his works, or in Hebrew, the language he selected for his 
controversy with Jacob b. Samuel. Salmon’s book, however, is 
extant in MS. in some libraries °. 


1 Lev. xi. 39, MS. onbaoa. 

? 2 Kings vi. 29. The sense is, if it can even happen that men should 
eat human flesh, how much more possible is it that they should consume 
that of an animal that had died of itself. 

3 Lev. v. 2. 

* See Steinschneider, Catal. Lugd., p. 403; Pinsker, Lickute Kadmonioth, 
Notes, p. 37. 

5 ah npbe “DN axnshe Dp AMyTO My (rOVEdNA °X) 72 NIN NOD PH (Pinsker, 
1. c., p. 20). 

® This appears in the Univ. Bibl. at Leyden, Cod. Warner 41, ff. 2777 b- 
288a, and in the Beth Ha-Midrash in Vienna (Pinsker’s Collection), 
Cod. 27, ff. 26-38. My quotation follows the Leyden MS. 
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This treatise, entitled by the later Karaites ”” nrondn 1 is written 
in Hebrew. The author also intended to translate it into Arabic ?, 
but it is not known whether he carried out his intention or not. 
Sahl distinctly says that Salmon entered the lists against Saadja 
with a Hebrew treatise. The book, which is written in a wretched 
rhymed-prose, has a scarcely intelligible introduction, which is only 
partly preserved, and has no connexion with the real contents of 
the work. The work contains, further, nineteen chapters, which 
are alternately written with the acrostic W338 and P’wn; with the 
exception of chapters 11 and 19, in which the acrostic is {3 nado 
anv. The fragment of the introduction, which has been preserved, 
and the first two chapters are published in the Litteraturblatt d. 
Orients, VII, 23, 163, 211. Pinsker, pp. 16-19, gives a summary of 
the contents of the whole book, but he accounts only for thirteen 
chapters; in his copy chaps. 3, 4, 16-19 were lacking®. I will 
therefore supplement his account by giving the contents of these six 
chapters. 

Chapter 3 is connected with the first two, and endeavours to 
refute the arguments for the inspiration and necessity of the oral 
law. Saadja’s seven arguments for the necessity of tradition, as 
given in his Commentary to Genesis, are here specially cited and 
refuted ‘. 

Salmon’s arguments against the alterations in the date of the 


Passover NOD 13 85 are given in chap. 4. He quotes in evidence 
Ezra vii. 9 and viii. 31-33, and maintains that at that time the 
Passover festival must necessarily have begun on one of the days 
which Rabbinical tradition excludes. This argument is also to be 
found in Qirgisini, with whom probably it had its origin’. Hadassi 


1 This name is first mentioned by the author of the xp Mx (ed. Vienna, 
f. 24a), see Geiger, in wom Kx, IV, 13, comp. also Litteratbl. d. Orients, 
VII, 17. 

2 See Pinsker, p. 15. ° See ib., p. 133, note 1. 

* Saadja’s arguments, without the refutations of Salmon, are given by 
Geiger, Wissenschaft. Zeitschr. fiir jiidische Theologie, V, 133. These seven argu- 
ments are also quoted and refuted in a fragment of a Karaite work in 
the British Museum, MS. Or. 2580, f. 46, entitled wwy coxd5x axzdx. This 
fragment belongs (see Steinschneider-Festschrift, p. 209) to the second section 
(Foawtbs Ae pode) of Qirgisdni’s Kitab al-’ Anwar. Among other things there 
we find it stated: Opt "nox 235R YIWoR PO DsNox AION pO 77 ND NONI 
NOTIN NO TION MewhN FP PO AIT NN OPIN oN Yio ON NSN NAN 
°B PT PO Tw NN ANMION ANIISN ND ANI [17] ADDON °D TINTEN OND TNR IND 
Spe cedcde oy Np Ayp. 

5 Qirqisini composed his work 937 (see ed. Harkavy, p. 247, and 
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also, in his Eshkol Hakkofer, alphabet 185 (comp. also Gan Eden, }*? 
winn wtp, § 5), quotes this argument, and I cannot say which of 
these two earlier Karaites was his authority. 

In chapters 16-18 nearly the whole of the DP Nyw is para- 
phrased?. 

In the 19th and last chapter, Salmon expresses the hope that the 
temple will be erected again, and the truth established. He writes 
against Saadja also in this chapter. 

The tone of this book is outrageously personal. He insults the 
Rabbanites in general, and Saadja in particular, in the rudest 
manner; in this respect he is scarcely surpassed by Jehuda Hadassi. 
It seems as if he himself felt that he had considerably overstepped 
the bounds of courtesy, for he urges the excuse that he was piqued 
and irritated by Saadja’s attack on the Karaites*. His phraseology 
is awkward in the extreme, and makes everybody sensible of the 
deficiency of the book as regards a lofty ideal. At all events the 
work is worthy of notice as it is unique in its kind, and of so early 
a period. 

We will now try to fix the time when this book was composed. 
We have in Sahl’s statement a terminus ad quem, that Salmon wrote 
against Saadja during the Gaon’s life. And indeed the whole tone of 


Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, II, 249). whilst Salmon wrote his 
polemic, if my conjecture be correct, not before 940. I have found the 
passage in a compendium (12n39) of Qirqisini (British Museum MS. Or. 
2525, see Steinschneider-Festschrift, p. 211). The chapter referred to is headed : 
WWD CINIINON INE ON) TONp NOD Sep; and is also taken from the seventh 
section of the Kitdb al-’ Anwar. I give this passage in extenso: 757 7 [f. 46 b] 
yo 7258 (Ezra vii. g) $229 AbyOT ID NIT PENI WIT) TANI NUP D TONP ND 
[58] 82 MOTT WITS TAD ONP CA MIO OVD PT Pr PR NP NN Mp INI cY CAMPS 
Dd) MIO 7D? Od INTE CNT IND RINT IOI’ OY NEW PT PI FR 1 Nd (ib.) oro 
HR) SN ONT PD) TNO FRI RAND NON NTN DGD JOD JR PN WER yO? 7 
TY Won Se PID NOND POD ASR PVD OND Pl JX AON JRO NIND NOV o> NTR 
D> jor Jk [47 a] POON Nin Po DbyD Keen 28 8 PID NOV OF NTN WOM AyD 
PONT WINS OY Ow. NTN WAI APO Dep OF TNR RD TION ND AINA PD” 
PIT PO MAND Fx FON FD? 09 PAD FRI NAN Made OY 7 pr pR ny xn (ib. viii. 31) 
R139) ABP TR} PP OF FN ND ToS NN IDR JD? AD NPN! OD PR PPICHoN 
PD JX Vy Nn (ib. 32, 33) aM FOI Sopra ws ov Aw oO OW IwN Ory 
PI? ND TR PPD N7- IN DNT FRI NANT TN TON PPD? ND PID TA PRD NANT ION OY TPA 
TNS NT NID! ND PD? OD AIR PND JO JR AEpoN AIT po MIAD AX JO CN 
472 8D ANSI OR OY WW THR OM Sk DY M2 PX P27 FON RD De ND. 
1 See Graetz, Monatsschr., 1859, p. 67 ff. 
? See Chapter II, letter  (Litteratbl. d. Orients, 1.¢., 213). 
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the attack would suggest, that it was directed against a person who 
was still living. Note for instance the challenge thrown out to 
Saadja to be consistent with himself, and either to concur with the 
opinions of the Rabbanites, or to adopt the view of the Karaites'; 
to openly oppose him (Salmon) and to reply to his objections? ; mark 
also the observation, that whatever Saadja might have to say would 
only be weak and inconclusive *. Where, however, can we place the 
terminus a quo? I think I shall be able to fix it from a passage taken 
from this polemical treatise itself. In the second chapter, Salmon 
cites one of Saadja’s arguments for the necessity ef committing the 
oral law to writing. The passage runs as follows (Litteratbl. d. 
Orients, 1. c., 215): 
yanoa abwoa apn wwe tian mex adn wen” 


° . ° . . . . . 


avon xd yd mppn ar yyndy + aw nmin pesto Awe > ppn pip” 
In other words, Saadja maintains, in one of his works, that the 
Mishnah was written down because it was feared it might otherwise 
be forgotten. Now Saadja gives this reason for writing the Mishnah 
in his 737 15D, or rather in the Arabic commentary to it, as is 
distinctly mentioned in a fragment of a Karaite polemic against its 
author’. This will explain the term nbs) which Salmon uses. 
Saadja’s opponents named this work thus, because of its being 
divided into verses and accented like a book of the Bible, and they 
reproached him by sneeringly asking whether he would pass for 
a prophet®. Consequently no other treatise of Saadja’s could be 
meant, although this argument anent the compilation of the Mishnah 
may perhaps be mentioned elsewhere®. As therefore the bin BD 


* Chapter VI, letter 2: 12) O22 3wd MAK 7572” (quoted by Pinsker, p. 16). 

? Chapter VII, letter 2: mz won ny + maven bx Poy vp | TaNT YN Ter” 
4 mp MIN yowd + my pw My Ae D7” ¢ AIwWA TINA 7+ TIP). 

’ Chapter XIX, letter 1: mwa ype maw ma WAY Cx ‘OWEN AYO" 
OY AD PP Maw Maven wD NYA ON (? MapyinD pAaWwA 9) MaDe 
Maw WnI3w 19) WY (? Wd). 

* See Harkavy, Studien und Mittheilungen, V, 195. 

5 See ibid. 229: JPWT ID INND OII2 NIT 75370 aNd. 

® Jefeth also cites this fact in his Commentary to Exodus xxi. 33 
(British Museum Ms. Or. 2468, f. 7a); the same argument is literally 
copied from a work of Saadja (=773 717), it is possibly from the Arabic 
Commentary to his 327 75c, but it may be from some other of his writings, 
Among other things it is said there: NoowSx Ayan nde ANN M2 NDdD... 
TINIAN) NONI NTI NAMY WPL NTIDETP TWIN PO) FRI ON IN NON NTT DIT pk 

ZZ2 
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was composed in 934', Salmon’s work must have been written between 
the years 934-42. I would be inclined to fix the later years of this 
interval as the date of Salmon’s attack, because most of Salmon’s 
Bible Commentaries were written in the sixth decade of the tenth 
century. The Commentary to the Psalms he composed, according to 
his own statement, in 955”, the Commentary to Lamentations in 956°, 
the Commentary to the Song of Solomon is mentioned as contemplated 
in the former work, in the latter, however, it is already quoted, 
consequently this also was composed between 955-956'. But the 
remaining Commentaries, with the exception of that to Daniel, were 
probably written after this time®. We may therefore suppose, with 
a certain amount of probability, that Salmon composed his work 
about 940. 

If my conjectures in this respect be correct, we can also obtain 
an inkling as to the year of Salmon’s birth. According to his own 


YAM) ANONA (]. NAINIAN) AIAN wI WIM KX cA PID jo dp [AIwWo] NAC 
mdi Nodo NADER NAAN AP TN NACE I 8 NYO’ NIYw PI Conte oy TWondnde 
NONI NTIDID NON JR APRN YOR oy Tordnbe ANd Fede AdN Fond 
TON NANO) NBR NTNNIAN. 

1 See Harkavy, ibid., 142. If this date only refers to the first recension 
of the “529 120, and not to the other which Saadja provided with an Arabic 
commentary, and in which the origin as well as the committal to writing 
of the oral tradition was laid down, then it becomes all the more certain 
that Salmon composed his polemic much later than 934. : 

? In Commentary to Psalm cii. he gives the year 887 after the destruc- 
tion of the second temple as the date. This is not 4717 of the era anno 
mundi, as Pinsker (p. 130) wrongly states, but 4715 (=955 ¢.E.), for ac- 
cording to Jewish reckoning the destruction occurred in the year 68 c.e., 
not 70. 

°’ In Pinsker, p. 132, we read 7=nA; likewise in the Paris MS. 295, 
where we find: 725 PNM ADDS ANN NOH, viz. 953. But this is impos- 
sible, because the Commentary to Psalms is already cited here. The 
British Museum MS. Or. 2516, f. 113 a, has the right date, viz. MDAA = 956, 
MS. Or. 2513, f. r29a, has even ACAA. 

‘ Of this Commentary I have found eight pages in the British 
Museum MS. Or. 2520, ff. 68-75, for the most part illegible. To Song of 
Songs ii. 11 there is a long excursus, in which Saadja’s calculation of the 
year of redemption derived from Daniel is quoted and attacked. He then 
cites the eighth section of Saadja’s Emunoth Vedeoth (0) vN[R}2RON WD °D 
Thos Apxpods). Salmon writes on the same theme in his Commentary to 
Psalm cii. 15. See Pinsker, p. 81. 

5 This is inferred from the fact that only the Commentary to Daniel 
is quoted in that to Echa, see Pinsker, p. 132. 
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statement, he was at the time he wrote his polemic a young man’. 
Supposing he was between twenty and twenty-five years old, it will 
be evident that he was born about 915 or 920. At all events he was 
considerably younger than Saadja, and the fable invented by the 
later Karaites that the Gaon was his disciple, is chronologically 
impossible, besides being incredible for many other reasons”. It is 
further evident from this, that the pretended Mugaddima of Salmon 
(Pinsker, Notes, p. 61), according to which he would have been born 
1196 aer. contr. = 885 Cc. E., is a clumsy falsification, also the state- 
ment that he came from Egypt, a statement which was probably 
only invented (by Firkowitsch ?), to make it possible that Saadja was 
the disciple of Salmon in that country *. 

Besides this polemic, Salmon attacks Saadja in his Commentary to 
the Psalms‘. He attacks him likewise in his Commentary to the 
Song of Solomon®. On the other hand, Salmon does not mention the 
name of Saadja in his Commentary to Echa and Koheleth. Neither 
does he attack him anonymously, so far as I can judge from a super- 
ficial reading of these works. It is quite possible that he quotes now 
and then Saadja’s translation or explanation anonymously and rejects 
it, but at all events this is done without any animosity ° 

But did Saadja write a reply to Salmon’s attacks? I scarcely 
think that he did. Four anti-Karaite works of Saadja are known’: 


(1) py dy tabs axnz, A Refutation of Anan, written 915. (2) INN2 
monde, Book of Distinction, written 926. Both these are out of the 
question owing to the date of their composition ®, apart from the 


1 Chapter IT, letter x: OM Ip 229 ON OM °DIN VY. 

2 See Pinsker, p. 135 ; Weiss, pwn WIN, LV, 95, 139 ; compare also the 
Epigraph of Elia b. Baruch in Bardach’s Aw 1229 VI, p. 37. 

3 It follows from his Commentary to Psalm ecxl. 6 (by Pinsker, p. 14), 
pre x m2 nmin, that he did not live at Babylon, which is also evident 
from his polemic, Chapter I, letter 1 (Litteratbl. d. Orients, 1.¢., 163), NYA 13 
‘0. 722 yrwa, yet this does not prove that his home was Egypt, as Pinsker 
maintains. Probably he lived at Jerusalem. 

* Compare p. 3, note 10 and the preceding note; also Neubauer, Aus d. 
Petersb. Bibliothek, p. 12. 

5 See p. 3, note ro. 

6 I have examined the Commentary to Echa, in the two MSS. of the 
British Museum (see above p. 3, note 11), that to Qoheleth after the 
MS. Or. 2517 in the same collection. 

7 Compare Dukes, Beitriige 2. Geschich. d. aeltesten Auslegungen und Spracher- 
klérung d. A. T., II, 32-33 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodleian., col. 2165-68. 

® With this also falls Graetz’s hypothesis (Geschichte, V, note 20, 3rd ed., 
p. 460), that this work was directed against Salmon. Graetz relied upon 
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fact that the former is distinctly directed against Anan. (3) INN3 
MAPNO j3 sby be, Confutation of Ibn Saqije. This Karaite is not 
mentioned anywhere else. Geiger’ therefore conjectures, that it is 
the Arabic name of our Salmon, but this is a mere hypothesis which 
is destitute of probability. In the same manner it seems very unlikely 
that this work is, as Geiger conjectures, identical with (4) The 
(2) orn Sonny Sy abs axns, Refutation of the Bold Opponent? 
cited by Nissim b. Jacob, and to understand by this “bold opponent ” 
Salmon, i.e. Ibn Saqfije. Saadja’s work against Ibn Saqije deals 
mainly with the fixing of the Spring, J.IN7 NNN, by the intercala- 
tion of a month*. The work mentioned by Nissim, however, chiefly 
aims at defending the Anthropomorphic Agada, and is doubtless 
identical with that work of Saadja, from which Jehuda b. Barzilai, 
in his Commentary to Sefer Jezira (ed. Halberstam, pp. 20, 34), quotes 
two passages. From the contents of these we can clearly see the 
aim of the whole work‘. Salmon has of course in his polemical 
treatise devoted a large space to the Anthropomorphic Agada (see 
above, p. 3), but it is difficult to comprehend why Saadja in a work 
directed against Salmon, should have singled out only this one point’. 
On the other hand if our supposition be correct, that Salmon com- 
posed his polemical work not much before 940, it is extremely 
doubtful whether Saadja could have seen it, or if he saw it, whether 
he found it necessary to write a reply to a young Karaite author, who 
wrote in so conceited a tone. 

We may remark, in passing, that Saadja composed the last-men-. 


the above-mentioned Mugaddima as accurate. Steinschneider (l.c., 2165) 
suggests that Salmon specially attacked this work of Saadja’s, but this is 
also improbable, for he merely cites it as he does other works of Saadja, 
as his “bin 160, his Commentary to Genesis, and Esther (see Dukes, 1. c., 
Pp. 100). 

' Dyson -rv3, German part, p. 46. Pinsker’s assumption (p. 19) that this 
Karaite was named Samuel, depends on a mistranslation of a passage in 
Josef al-Basir’s weance>s axn> (see Harkavy, Studien und Mittheiiungen, III, 
45). This Samuel is no other than the Gaon Samuel ben Hofni. 

* pyr rr3, Hebrew part, f. 16 b. 

% See Pinsker, Lc. But this question was not exclusively the object 
of this work of Saadja, as we shall soon have occasion to prove. 

* P. 20: pwr OW TAN Po Maye Sy aw 9s PPIYD 1937 NCD WR DI WN 
nv) mM m7 OM) Ya Ono Ayo ado Yn by po mx WRX apy 
‘907, M329 Mavens 320 9s "A Woy aM +6 ++ OMT. 

® In his edition of Qirqisani, p. 248, Harkavy supposes that Saadja is here 
attacking this Karaite, but he does not prove this supposition. Perhaps | 
he relies upon some materials in MS. which are in his possession. 
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tioned anti-Karaite work after 933. For he cites in it his 11M 150, 
by which he doubtless meant the second section of his religio- 
philosophic work, as the following parallels show. 


Emunoth, ed. Slucki, p. 55 (ed. 
Landauer, p. 106). 


om 23 nyp nyt Sadana... 

yadan Sew pews awn pay 
pdyada Span... 733 NN NNT 
NOE) MINN MN NT) NI 
xnad woo ards mdr qo wey 
2. DS WIN NTI EN 
ADIN OAD INN NIN ANY IWR 
323) Anan Jat by a ns ost 


NVIN IW PAN AW YD ny? 
omdy apse Seay ep apse 
wre Seaw nds mee we adnna 
ndais No ‘ANID ANN JINN 


43) 0n wea 


Jehuda b. Barzilai, ed. Halber- 
stam, p. 20. 


yn 195 Ss ann an be 
mon mn xd ams xnpr mina 
> ANI NY AW "Dd Ar Sy 
1 NID NNN AwHd ANA OPN 
ee meen mid Si am xd 
333) PAN AW *D 73 NSD FM 
mos Sere oop Dyan NAN 
Sane ads mew oaty anna 
sD NNT 8D NDA wTTED 
mxnan 55 nbmn an wn Nn 
mnm wa 55 yy... . AM 
NT WIN WIA NA AP Aw 
nr So -nwray is... n nN 
43) TINA IDI AN wiaD 


Now as Saadja composed his Emunoth in the year 933, this pole- 
mical work of the Gaon must have been written after that date’. 
Otherwise we must suppose that the reference to the Ti 15D 
is a later interpolation’. 


III. From Jefeth’s Commentary to Genesis xv. 3. 


The Commentary of Jefeth to this verse is interesting in so far 
as it brings before us some Karaite opinions concerning the law 
of inheritance *. First of all, he says, some ask how could Abraham 


1 Luzzatto (o1p mon, ed. Pollak, p. 70) suggested that by the title nbd 
is probably to be understood the second section of the Emunoth. He 
merely says briefly: mytm m3yoNa ‘oD wT WORDT bp maNIT NR. 

2? Compare Kaufmann, Gesch, d. Attributenlehre, p. 87, note 146. 

3 There exist differences between Rabbanites and Karaites con- 
cerning the right of inheritance which would be out of place to give 
fully here; I will therefore note only one point, viz. that concerning the 
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utter the complaint: ‘Behold, I am childless,” when God had 
twice promised him that he would bestow the land upon his de- 
scendants ? (see xii. 7 and xiii. 15). To this Jefeth replies, that as 
the promise was not accompanied by oath or bond, Abraham was 
afraid that it might perhaps be dependent on certain conditions, 
and that its fulfilment might be uncertain. He was therefore 
anxious to assure himself’, The second question is, if Abraham 
had even remained childless how could Eliezer have become his 
heir? What became of his nearest relations, such as brothers and 
sisters, nephew, &c.?? To this Jefeth gives the following five answers. 
According to one supposition, as long as a man lives he can dispose 
of his fortune in accordance with his own pleasure, only after his 
death the heirs may step in to claim their right. Now as Eliezer 
was an excellent and obedient slave Abraham could present him 
with all his fortune during his lifetime. Others again maintain, 
that before the revelation of the Law a slave born in the house (ds 
M3) was the privileged heir next to the children of the possessor, 
and had consequently the preference before the other relations. The 
supporters of this view rely upon the verse in question, Genesis xv. 3. 
On the other hand others suppose that the right of inheritance 
did not suffer any change through the revelation®. The sisters 


daughter's share in the inheritance. One npon ADY 9, otherwise unknown, 
was of the opinion, that a daughter’s share of the inheritance is equal to 
that of ason. The following words of this Karaite, which are given in his 
name by Aaron b. Elia (Gan Eden, f. 165 d ; compare Bashiatchi, Adereth, 
f. 119 ¢), are worthy of notice : ‘I thought at first that Iam alone in my 
opinion, but I found afterwards that David b. Boaz and many others also 
adopted this view,” still he does not mention their names. But Aaron 
unveils this secret by quoting the passage of the Talmud, Baba Bathra, 115 b: 
PRO} prow pr dwvow aw “px (by Aaron jan oy) jana Op 2 wn Www7 55 
‘\0) ppriz mwrn xdx. Accordingly we see here the close connexion between 
Sadducees and Karaites, and a further evidence for the well-known 
hypothesis of Geiger, according to which the later sect would be the 
spiritual successors of the ‘former. The view of Daniel al-Qumisi, 
according to which one-third part of the heritage belongs to the daughter, 
is further to be noticed. This law is similar to that of the Qoran, see the 
quotation from the wwyn 1D to Num. xxvii. by Pinsker, 85: jr ‘Dap xn 
DW yO M AP mom mw >w 135, also Gan Eden, f. 169 d. 

' Compare Nachmanides (ad loc.), where this question is raised, and 
answered somewhat differently. 

? In the Arabic original the passage runs JX ]28) 2x) 3x, ‘ Father, 
sister and brother’s son.” But the word 38 must be a slip, for Terah was 
already dead. 

* The question whether at the revelation several divine ordinances were 
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and brothers of Abraham, however, cannot be taken into account 
because of their being disbelievers, and as such they were not 
allowed to become the heirs of a believer’. Lot, again, voluntarily 
departed from Abraham and assimilated with the inhabitants of 
Sodom. Therefore Abraham would rather bequeath his goods to 
a slave than to him. A fourth view is that the word UY does 
not mean here “inherit” but “govern.” Abraham complains then 
that he must, for want of a son, let his fortunes be governed by 
a slave. Lastly, many explain the text in the following way: 
Abraham had complained before God, that his fortune must 
necessarily fall into the hands of Eliezer because Lot had separated 
from him and he was at that time childless, nor could he appoint 
his relations of Haran as his heirs (because they were too remote 
from him?). So Eliezer thought: the fortune of my lord must 
needs come into my possession. 

Of all these explanations Jefeth chose the second, and decided 
accordingly. His words run as follow? :— 


sp ode Syxp xpmtme pndon soann oxvds Soy apr... 

Apo babe AY yt ad poy mown pnyst adds Sip mds tpn 
mam vway 5a sae Sep pap qyrrdy msn 75 Spy ime qynrd 
nine quad nds Si ope ta 55 tp ands ome ey ona ja 
mvp xp may myawa ados mans od xo sya AnoNa 7S 


m oxy pmax tip ommax nx mp onbym ‘p caxw my 5 
fyrt] anna xd °b an Sepp xp Ano ad ins quad adds Sip po 
mas yo Fa 8d onan ox vAnoNa Sip wn adds say xo adyd 


modified was hotly discussed and variously answered by Karaites. Thus 
with regard to the Levirate marriage, which the Karaites mostly hold 
must be fulfilled not by the brother-in-law but by a more distant relative. 
But Genesis xxxviii. 8 proves that the brother-in-law was involved in the 
Levirate union. Karaites who deny that any change in the divine laws 
“occurred at the Revelation, remove this difficulty by artificial assumptions. 
1 This law, also known to Islam, was accepted by Rabbanites as well as 
Karaites. Thus Natronai ordered that a Jewish renegade was not to 
inherit his father’s property (compare pix “rw IV, iii. 25; Resp. Geonim, 
ed. Lyck, 24; Resp. Geone Mizrach, &c., ed. Miller, 11, where it is added : 
VAN MEW WIN) PII 7D WIN 102] WIWN) PM Nd PINT SNvow NI 12; 
Pardes, ed. Constant. f. 26 a, and Weiss, rwnn 1194, IV, 117). Similarly 

with the Karaites, cf. e.g. Adereth, f. 120 d: OND) WW Nd HIT Mb? TIM. 
2 The passage from Jefeth I cite in accordance with the MS. Berlin 


or. qu. 828 a. 
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35x abodes wn nan now nd Sep xn say Spd ein Sep qdsba 
MDD JN aN) ASN) (7) aN npr win cp onand pro ody bp 
363 °p asbds anasap dx Axwobs dy ody oma pa mam Sep 
ws omsya Sepp Asnds axa *p peds axdndx aon Sy nis 
DIN NIIPN PND NOdD ANN Dp Nem Od Mo AaNNyd Syody 
nbxp moyy onaxd mdi nd yo mbes cay anede peo aan pyys 
Axwnbs ai xo ann mn od ys sya vbyed ydx0 maxd anya 
ws omyya Sxpy andni sSy Senden mio pe aya tayds pt aanapdd 
mo Asda Bmx na vd pea Amand bu dap pamrds op vp 
pias dyp sdy 955 ody sbiin rods stays paw action ths sya ads 
meen yoann x55 yn Spy measp ad xm and px wbypp 
yyy peo Arinte Su vd peothes amp op pnw NA IND jN NIDdy 
ANwods pap yw onsya Sep thse sya aa yo ANwobsa Bn ma 
amy nay Sy ome way na yan a(Ayas Sip sna op adndy od 
Ay xd apsaday Anes omaxd many (7) mas Any onand 1 0d ix 
363) yor nny abnd yo snd mpasd wm spp ord wor ponds den 
mo ordd abso Any pe ona 7 ob panne ovo Sax pbxd spp 
yomaed wd yo Bm moe ody by may Any 53 finiby ain 
mdi ord ye onsya Sypy adeno xda dS yo pen anyxo nnn 
sep ix mao son mods sya aban Ay mo aa one en 
mox 7d Sexpy na pmxdse an ywa tdy 0d peo ds onyn op a nnn 
soy andS poy aby may ord sya aod moe tne wy ada aor 
me ads Sep pwana anya Saxe onax Seo AW ps or ody npibs op 
Sepp aypbs ane yo ands na ci wap Sy pie odin Seo 
mo moe ana sider Seo Arey poy me por ma ony 

rmeven xo ‘dy prads onp axnys Spon Suxpyds: Adni 


IV. The Karaite view of Leviticus x. 19. 


The second half of this verse is usually translated thus: “If I had 
eaten the sin-offering to day, would it have been acceptable in the 
sight of God?” This is its meaning according to the Talmud (Zeba- 
him, 101 a), and almost all commentators agree with it. The verb 
‘N22N) would then have the force of an imperfect, and the 7 in 20" 
would be a sign of interrogation. Thus both words are irregular. 
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The first has the accent upon the penultimate syllable, and the 7 has 
a patach with a dagesh following. The last circumstance especially 
forces itself upon the observation of Jewish grammarians, comp. e.g. 
Abulwalid, Kitab al-luma', p. 357, 1. 24: SIND ‘A 3*y3 Jon byp 
mins) xawa andy poy ye abs pay gaya vox aren nnpdsa andy 
NBH53D IYI NOD jN}. An analogous instance is found in Amos 
v. 25, where the 7 with a patach is followed by ? with a dagesh. See 
Ibn Ezra on this passage: NT O'NIN NAD OYA FIT ANY * DNIw 
wan Xbw DyHA mM AMNn. 

In order to avoid these two irregularities, there are some gram- 
marians who consider ‘N3N) as the perfect tense, and the 7 of 30"7 
as an article. They explain the passage in the following manner: 
“Behold my sons have offered to-day their burnt-offerings and sin- 
offerings, and now this misfortune has happened to me. I ate 
therefore of the sin-offering (only so much) that was acceptable to 
God, that is I ate only a trifle in order to fulfil my duty, the remainder 
however was burnt.” Ibn Ezra, commenting on this passage, cites this 
explanation in the name of some grammarians, WNW D'PIPID &, 
but he adds, that in any case it remains an irregularity, as the 7 
in the sense of an article cannot be placed before an imperfect tense. 
From another passage we now gather that the grammarians here 
referred to were Karaites, see Zahoth, 18a: ‘2 3b" nb msm 


yoo AYIA NMI wyo ‘> mB Sy any wen wens ox 72 Sy a /a 
42) mwas aya ar ba) ‘a syya apy Wwe. 

I will now give a longer passage from the Commentary to Leviticus 
mentioned above, p. 681, note 1, in which the Karaite view is quoted, 
as also is the opposed or rabbinical interpretation, the latter, however, 
is refuted. The passage runs: 
v7 sya jor idx orn mon ndaxy Bey ws atpydap... [62 a] 
norby sy pasapds sdoxy ie ry pea go Fieynbes py op IND PND DD 
yor Amey Fp xdec ody aabs: acind mop opr ys yo ond 4a sna 
Aaynds ove nNonds po pr yNa Np ps Sypy axads win avpdys 
aixy apam ni xd mao Saxby px paxy nen pea aie ond sadpa ow 
mypy wend pins me nd Spy neonds win 1325 yy Sep op 

1 Compare Safa Berura, ed. Lippmann, f. 45 a: (yr2 20" WM AV AD ww 
AYTT NA NID ONT nyt AD) NA NID 9s nop nen ’n. Cf. Bacher, Abr. 


Ibn Esra als Grammatiker, p. 42, note 9. David b. Abraham Alfasi also 
considers the 7 as article, see Neubauer, Notice sur la lexicogr. hébr., p. 49. 
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pana nip opmasiy pe ta Sep xnania come Syn cyds Sy 
DADND’ JX INAND m0 oMAND’ ‘nn mMNds Sy my sxnoxdsy xno 
exa nd x tdpr Aa yea ox odya wo map waxy 0d ads pe mo 
sx Sy nmano’d sdyxn ody Soy ye mw sac idm wba snavany 33 
by xd seeds: ain San sSy oSp° xb oronds: ond sadpp aban od ai 
pvp yay pam sony 2959 onan mdoe rdw “dy we [62 b] ray 
nboxy ndoey nnn Zanye 7599 qexds eo eter Saabs xia pada 

rTM) 10 IP 


... “The best explanation is as follows, and I ate to-day of the 
sin-offering, which is pleasing to God. That is, although they would - 
not on this day, the day of his calamity *, eat the sin-offering in the 
usual manner, yet they were bound at least to taste something of it. 
For according to the law, even a morsel is sufficient. Our antagonists 
interpret this passage as meaning that they did not eat any portion 
of the sin-offering on the day of their calamity. To which we reply: 
If Moses knew that the sin-offering ought to be burnt, and not eaten, 
why was he so angry with Eliezer and Ithamar, when on his asking 
as to what had become of the sin-offering, he was told that it had 
been burnt? They on their part contend that Moses wished to try 
them, and therefore he blamed them as a teacher declaims against 
his disciple, till he ascertains from him just what he would like to 
know. Moreover Moses was anxious to find out whether they had 
refrained from eating the sin-offering because they knew that it 
was prohibited, or whether their action was the result of an accident, 
more especially as Nadab and Abihu had already met with death 
through their ignorance. He was therefore angry with the other 
two in order to know why they did not eat it. In reply, we 
observe further: A wise man would not be angry about such 
a thing except with a child, or with a man, who has eaten with- 
out cognizance of the law(?). Aaron and his sons, however, 
do not belong to this class. If this should be true, it follows that 
my interpretation of the meaning is the better, and that the word 
don) is a perfect tense.” 

Still the fact remains, that not all Rabbanite grammarians support 
the view of the Talmud, nor are the Karaites unanimous on the other 
side. Of the former, a certain grammarian at the beginning of the 
twelfth century, is astonished at Abu-l-Fabm (Levi) Ibn at-Taban for 

* Probably the reading should be 75x jxo28 “y Nd, or THIN PRON YY ww 
Pi omens on. 

? MS. onze. * T.e. on the day of mmx. - 
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maintaining that the 7 in 30"F and in D'NII is a sign of interroga- 
tion’, He seems to have been of the opposite view. Among the 
Karaites, Aaron b. Josef was the first to interpret the verse in the 
sense of the Rabbanites, and he refutes the common Karaite view 
with the same arguments as Ibn Ezra uses. But even Tobia b. Mose, 
as early as the second half of the eleventh century, says in his 1¥IN 
123 (Cod. Bodleian, Opp. fol. MS. 26) on this passage, that the inter- 
pretation of snbox) as a perfect is grammatically impossible, although 
in the end he inclined to the usual Karaite interpretation. His 
words run: 

71) may nxon nda 729) nNon ndowy anD ws 3 yD [149 b] 
Sx aayn qo aden pnym 7% me oy xa ray pwd ondox o> peda 
mn WS WSS 7 1b) THY YVP IY VAY Mwy ws Why 
ma ma nson wndsx 735) “yoa ay sD mon ndoyy mynd jon 
Sys Sys) mxon ndsx 722 wna nvad Spa 73 we wwe 2ndse0 
‘a yy3 sovn neon nds 1b) faa wwe Saw am|n ar ppt 
anew non any ‘nod awa an neon ndax 1b o> yny “pos 
‘3 9380 CMNT TWN NWO OT ANON nbow 933) AXON mbox Ins 
mn) DYNA NNN ON) By WYO mM 12 DyoA OMA ‘> yynd wndox 
sim qwse xm oy ad dy man Soran Sy man ws pny 
03 3D" NA NAY WD INN WS WIT AYYyoN by NID WS DPI 
od wwe mpes ym pana nds qwE My? DY nIwA 8D pyD ANwa 


2 ORTT ITO) DAT OD ON NTTOND OND TN TOR NOT PRAMS Ja CMON PAN po 122307 
TP yr NAT ‘A owea awn Ad NTO NTTWI OND IND JN) ONTENCNON (cited by 
Kokowzow in his work on Ibn Barun, Russian part, p. 7, note 9g). 
Derenbourg gives larger extracts from this Grammar in Opuscules et traites 
d’ Aboulwalid, pp. xx-xxi, from a Petersburg MS. Another passage is quoted 
in my work, Mose b. Samuel Hakkohen Ibn Chiquitilla, &c. (Leipzig, 1895), 
pp. 135, 136. Since he mentions Ibn at-Taban as deceased, it is clear that 

‘the author must have lived at the beginning of the twelfth century at the 
earliest, and cannot therefore possibly be identified with the Fnxyns 3Nn2 
of Isaak b. Jashush, as Neubauer supposed. Compare further my above- 
mentioned work, p. 54. 

? The meaning of these words is not perfectly clear to me. 

3 The reading should possibly be 72 x». 

* Here the word 1757 is probably missing. 

5 MS. wn, i.e. “I ate as much as was necessary,” see Ibn Ezra on the 
passage : AIT yd IAwEYw 7D Oye ‘Ary. IoMw AN (ANU PD) 7200 "NdoN Pr. 

° Hos. xii. 11. 7 Ibid. ii. 16. ® Isa. li. 10. ® Ruth ii. 6. 
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tay) xd) ondnna oyon nevad napan by aay pwd owyn ‘a ons 
pipos sovn ndoa xmA nyA ws yin on “pos ona onyn ar by 
nym pny ped sora nya ma Zoe aa xd wrt sin ['> 2D] WE 
peda qr towed pena yo Ay any naa an + ay pw mown 
77IPID AMIN Props Wwxy ws wwe TD Or MIN pm awKD nd 
Se nym onypo Den wwe Spm twee 75% nd Ww NYDN [150 a] 
85 yy05 ama $x yawend qrym ann mmm aman bx xd [nbonn] 
"ON wR WO Mow ms Sy 12 Pod Nn 's “yy 7b nda‘... NIA 
ndy xda cos awe Ss asin xda 95 ea aon adorn Sx ane... amin 
byy Sb nob xd and pains cox awn mis xin °9d spd nndy 
sya indi Snam mdse wins wwNa Asn Nin 995 Np) ON TWwRN 
WIND Wwe priptm pwda qr wd vd we x at Are ard mow 

.0In ’39 wr NIN 


V. Some hitherto unknown Karaites. 


1. Said Shiran. The manuscript of the British Museum, Or. 2523, 
ff. 47-88, contains a fragment of a Karaite polemic in Arabic, 
in which special prominence is given to the question of the con- 
sideration of the ripening of the wheat (2°28) as a means of fixing 
the intercalary month’. The book is especially directed against 
a Rabbanite author whose name I could not gather from the 
fragment that has been preserved. In fol. 58a the author says: 


mom pewe pyod ino amp asnsds $2 95 nove Adds sos 
nda 32 Hor. apy cand sme podn pea pw yp vide addy 
vnoy abo in roids ndyn 

“Now concerning the science of language’, it is not thy province’®. 


1 The reading perhaps should be wm». ? MS.vpew. * Deut. xii. 21. 

* There is a lacuna here in the MS. The next words deal with the 
passage Exod. xxxiv. 15. 

5 Num. xxii. 15. 6 Exod. xxxiv. 15. 

7 The first half of this MS., ff. 1-46, contains a polemic in the Arabic 
language by a Samaritan on the ‘“‘chosen place” wy» WwexX Don, which, 
however, is of no interest. 

8 Shortly before the following subjects are dealt with A252) opr pmdntr 
vaixdni, i.e. the problems of the divine unity, the application of analogy to 
interpretation, the science of language, and the question of the ripening of 
the wheat harvest. 
® For this reason it is improbable that this book is directed against Saadja. 
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However, Said Shirin (may God have mercy upon him) composed 
a book on this subject. He was in this science a pupil of ’Abu 
Ja‘qib Jisuf Ibn Bachtawi, the teacher of the Diaspora (may God be 
gracious to him).” 

This Said is otherwise quite unknown, nor do I know any other 
instance in which the name of Shirin occurs either in Jewish 
or Arabic writers. Perhaps it should be 3NIWY yD, which means 
Said of Shirwan in Buchara, or ''’ of Shirin near Qarmisin in 
Media}, though it is hard to suppose that the name has been 
twice corrupted. Ibn Bachtawi is known through citations by David 
b. Abraham Alfasi and Jefeth b. ‘Ali?; here, however, we are in- 
formed that he was chiefly known as a grammarian, as he is also 
styled PIpT2N in the pretended Mugaddima of Salmon b. Jerucham 
(Pinsker, Notes, p. 62). But whether he is therefore to be identified 
with Abu Jaqib Jaisuf b. Nuh, cited by the author of the Mushtamil 
as the writer of an pris, as Prof. Bacher supposes’, is yet to be 
decided. There is preserved at St. Petersburg a commentary to 
the Pentateuch by the latter*, and he is doubtless identical with 
that Josef b. Noah, who is mentioned by Hadassi (Eshkol Hakkofer, 
alphabet 168, letter 1) as having rejected the use of the analogy 
(DN’P, wpm): AINA wp? xd 93 TN 3 m3 j2 Dy D2 FIA Wa 


Our manuscript contains a further passage concerning Ibn 
Bachtawi, which I will also quote in this connexion®. It runs 
(f.65b): N32 4-2 AOY spy (1. aN) aN Odyods po y$n oY Jnynor 
mx oxads ayn (1. tops) roan bin pea ms Spm my addy on 
xd ina sor anvaxds awa tpdp maya adds 78) 2 jan yo 
Artin xdy pi. 


“T heard that thou hast been endeavouring to disparage the 
learned Abu Jaqib Jisuf b. Bachtawi (may God be gracious to 
him), and hast said of him that he is a dangerous man; by the 
people, however, he is esteemed as a brilliant luminary, may God 
-increase his lot. He opened men’s eyes, was neither presumptuous 
nor an unmeasured talker (?).” 

2. Abu Hatim al-Rahabi (?) and 3. 'Isra’il b. Danial al-Ramili. 


1 See Sujjati, De nominibus relativis, ed. Veth, p. 159. The Pseudo Messias 
‘yye (see Graetz, Gesch., Bd. V, note 14) was probably a native of Shirin. 

2 See Pinsker, p. 7, compare also Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschr., V, 177. 

3 Revue des Etudes Juives, XXX, 251. 

* See Harkavy in Stade’s Zeitschr. f. Alttest. Wissensch., I, 156. 

5 For a copy of these two passages I am again indebted to the kindness 
of the Rev. G. Margoliouth. 
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The Bodleian MS., Hebr. f. 18, ff. 1-33 a, contains a small anti- 
Karaite work in the Arabic language. Its conclusion runs as 


follows: nym naw Sdx mvs ons oy wy nya am apn 73 
490 wan ap nad awyd mw oan one men manne ody 
yw oomden o”p yam AyD 4) “po p4a NID 3D ARDY “2a7 
myon Soa a mana Onn yaad p23 1329 O83 mind aw joo ydy 
mbp jor por See Sy ovdw grad ova mac vdy apd. 


It was therefore composed in the year 1112. 

It seems that two leaves at the beginning are missing’, as is 
also page 8. On the first page, as the MS. now stands, we meet with 
this sentence: 


yur xduen wmasr amd Ses sty Sox mp op sadn spe 
Sy pannds yoiy xa onoyra ppdyny pmaxd xbsinys naps xdni 
Sy (1. ainsp 7) nnsp axns 555 pysty snes pawn) mmx mn 
Nnv oNIND poy’ on wis» Annsods minds 3 Fob Suen 
soso cS pova cde py jo mspyann wowand Apbnoo nxdusm 
Seoot pa Samp ody samds onan vax ede tnx aya tren tds 
ddonds sin 


‘“We have quarrelled with people who are smaller in number than 
we, but more powerful in disputation, who are detestable in their 
interpretation, repellent through ignorance, abominable in their 
schismatic attitude. They assert that all their words harmonize 
with one doctrine and one law and therefore reject every work 
which is based on the interpretation of tradition, and not on the 
written Torah. They themselves, however, have the most varied 
writings, and interpretations which differ from one another, and 
explanations which contradict one another. [This continues with 
them] from Anan to Benjamin [Nahavendi], to Malik [al-Ramli], 
and so in the course of time to Abu Hatim al-Rahabi to this Israil b. 
Danial al-Ramli.” 

The two Karaites last mentioned have also been hitherto un- 
known. The name of Abu Hatim is not mentioned, to my knowledge, 
by any previous Jewish writer. What is signified by sammbx I do 
not know, perhaps it ought to be santby, ‘The expression 817 
used by Israil b. Danial may perhaps indicate that he was a con- 
temporary of the author. This Karaite is probably also referred 


' Every sheet has ten leaves, leaf 9 forms the beginning of the second 
sheet, therefore not only leaf 8 is wanting but two other leaves besides. 
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to in a second passage of this work (f. 26), I do not however clearly 
apprehend the connexion of this latter passage. The text runs as 
follows: NOY DANN NONPINDD jy Jabsn yo aiyn> pe ev 3h opp 


ayy ano ‘Sy 55 aden ww powands Anxow yo ANSn pox Noe ND 
mops ‘x foonds Aap Aswad myyt ody saydse sSonbsy oan 
sx yxy pon any winds o> my andy Si nom. A certain 


Israil ha-Dajjan b. Daniel Iskenderi is known, who might be identical 
with our Israil if Firkowitch’s statement be correct, that he wrote a 
Ni¥2i7 “HD in the year 1062', and it may be supposed that he emigrated 
from Alexandria to Ramle, or vice versa, but, as is well known, we 
dare not rely upon Firkowitsch’s statements unless they are otherwise 
confirmed. 

4. Nathan b. Jehuda. Another MS. of the Bodleian, Heb. f. 12, 
contains inter alia in ff. 9 b-44 b some chapters in the Hebrew 
language by the well-known Karaite religious philosopher of the 
eleventh century, viz. Josef al-Basir, which are possibly translated 
from his IN¥INDNON INND, Heb. WHA 7HD?; fol. gb begins thus : 


om qos mdse $9” men oma yo Ao ppd mn ness an 
mat indy aynnn wwe myn vn }2 7 ON: o'aNdnd Nat NA AND 
ods ween mas > y’3 DATA 33 HOY y”2 PIN NX mIwn Tomy 
4a. ond oy ony ox *3 25a oxdon oy ein px ney on’. 
This chapter concludes, fol. 12 a, with the words: j3 DY 3 At 
N3ypa DSDNA N37 AWwWND OyNN ANY”) OAIIN. Further on the MS. 
continues: 0997 Sy 2axn py jw’ TDI ney T’pwn YD wINI 


} See Pinsker, pp. 94, 174; Harkavy, Studien und Mittheilungen, ITT, 35, 46. 

2 See Harkavy, ibid., 44-46. 

3 The sense of these words is as follows: The verb 12x can only be 
applied if there is a person present who is addressed ; before the creation 
of man, however, there was none to whom this word could be directed. 
For this reason Saadja translates vx" in Gen. i. to ver. 26 always by xw) 
“and he willed,” others again are of opinion that the divine word was 
spoken to the angels (for a full examination of this question see my work, 
Mose Ibn Chiquitilla, p. 124), the view last mentioned is also shared by 
al-Basir. Now the Karaites cite Gen. i. 14 as a proof that the beginning 
of the month must be fixed by observation of the moon and not by com- 
puting the calendar (see e. g. Gan Eden wim wip pr, § 1). Therefore 
al-Basir asks if this passage be directed to the angels how can a com- 
mand for man be deduced from it ? The obvious reply would be that the 
passage is directed to angels and to others besides. 


VOL. VUIL. 3A 
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MIDI wYNAND) AB wansd mp wr xdy ar payd prot rar x73 AN “239 
WNYON OW MA AoA. Fol. 12 b begins: OATIN 72 4Oy jpn “WIM 
£4D) AYDA ee) nyawY Nn Wyn np ov > nex Arn 55 yt 973. 
Fol. 15a: NIWA NINDS NII, here he attacks Saadja. Fol. 21 a 
begins: NawN %2y2 Y’2 DATAN J AY FIN WAM WR DPA 
Ys D7DDN, and these chapters conclude fol. 44 b. 

Before the beginning of these chapters on fol. 9 a, the following 
occurs: WII? NIA AID Bns7 BoA ndnns jw apps ynxyo pwr mr 
nixon om px pawn ‘dyad abs + eon pmax ya ao yprd 
tomdy mya wwdy aynnn wwe myn vy [72] om pvoxdnd -ya5 
min ‘oxna pawn Sy wy yn owen ts rads > 7x’ maw 
Moon NIM PAI NAD Mays Zrayo dds wv xd qdey ay 
aati awy per ondoand abs pra apex mor xd ax rer 
ans imix vex araon pbiyd youd room we oer + a Tn 
NOON DIN yOrD NMA pay DWN’ on an Non pawnn onwy 
8D ND TON yD 1D MNT PAY PR Ar Sy say ody ve an 
Sx orn Ss px ea mina bx qo xd ovynindy mind van oe 
pat wo es xd an wD IA IN| Ara oN som Badd 
DWNT TDN OND Nw Men Sy mmed ya aw ox Ine 
WN AVY AAD ANDAR ard | pnyon wad ain ayn om 
nar Sy nen po ons ain mem ovyned mo awy ow osynd 


1 The answer seems to have fallen out. Perhaps the reading should be: 
10) MOVDIN WON) Tbyd aN Iw WD WR’. 

2 Here, too, some words seem to be missing. The sense is, Saadja had 
assumed that the Calendar is very ancient (Responsa Geonim, ed. Lyck, 1), 
and used as an argument the Talmudical phrases (Rosh Hashana, 19): ‘1 WR 
TDD HN UND NI TPN) AMY DD NIT and won ON Od Proc RE. If, then, 
general rules can be subsequently formulated, the Calendar was obviously 
fixed. To this al-Basir replies: The remark of R. Chanina is a 1 nyt 
and therefore is indecisive ; while the second passage dates from the time 
when the Calendar was already fixed. Compare Gan Eden, 1. ¢., § iv, 
where the same controversy is reported. 

3’ Cf. Gan Eden, § i: ova bk IT YM AbD AYAd Od DDN NI YowN ND 
“yn onc nbn. Saadja is mentioned in Jeshua ben Jehuda’s 811 MTNI2 
(MS. Leyden, Cod. Warner, 41, f. 88 a): po ‘OWET IMR WOR WR) JEW PR 
32 pT ox Wy Near (1. wosdn) post aon Se ove be mowed ym pwr ayn 
"999 92 P21 1377 AT ON FIT pO. 
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sym xd porn > eo nda an nrason Se aw mind yn mx 
VY IW MDI IMI YN Nnsn> oyon An %b yor xdy md Say 
sn [tbo 2] any sy (ynyow 2) ynyy xdo> pT Ay core Sy awn 


vans wand nyt *d nay wnmay ‘dew syd nr one. 

The whole of this passage is copied from an old book, and the 
superscription referring it to Josef al-Basir is unquestionable, as is 
clearly proved from parallel passages. Even the words beginning 
with YN3NS OyHn An the copyist must have found in the old book 
referred to, and they cannot possibly have emanated from him himself, 
as is indeed evident from the two following reasons. First, it is very 
unlikely that a Karaite should, as late as the sixteenth century, still 
feel induced to write a polemic against Saadja. It is true indeed, 
that even the later Karaites controverted Saadja in their writings, as 
for instance, Aaron the second and Elia Bashiatchi, but this happens 
only occasionally, and the polemical passages are for the most part 
borrowed from their predecessors?. Secondly, after the end of the 
chapters by Josef al-Basir, a further passage by one Nathan b. Jehuda 
is found, also headed {¥* “5D YNPNyn, and no doubt attaches to the 
identity of these two Nathans. This passage (f. 45 a) runs thus: {M3 ‘3X 
DYN Wy3 DUN On Awe DNIpA ads po nar adew ndaws mn 73 
MND TaD 7 Ad omIwA MA DD OD Sw AMINA IO Wd PRD *D 
DINT ON ome N73 (ww Dvd) 10) DDwWA yp NM “AY WON 
soy mew etn wo nna AINA yD Sy ome ND nyD 
xs am xd win wea min on am pp mx adm 7 oN mM 
PMY MVNA yD ora yen meses tid So xd mewn meena 
nv 93 id Saya xd yn ar qytey ann nynsm nyt > we oa 
avy by cero ova xdee ab yawn xd mn Senn aan avn oyeat 
MD) WYYNWD DWM IN MDS WA ADI 5 xbx BANA YX DINA 
So os wown nnn win $5 pay mos 0 abn on Sy on 
SOS ° WIA DAT DS DI 395 ON) WF DAA NDS AYA AN 
west e ndnn yo oon sw dan awn wn po MDD ws Or Now Nd 
AWA NDS 93 IPNIVN jD ODVAT ODT nwdy yaw O23 INI 
yor *yoa wwe thd ant. 





1 Compare Ibn Ezra to Gen. i. 14 (first recension, ed. Friedlander, 
p. 29), and Gan Eden, 1. ¢. 

2 Gan Eden, ff. 4¢, 5b, 6d, 7b, 9d, 15 b, 16d, 53a, 89b, 96b, 978; 
Adereth, ff. 8a, 31 ¢, 67 ¢. 
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This Nathan is also unknown so far as I am aware. Perhaps the 
learned Librarian in Petersburg, Dr. A. Harkavy, who has at his 
command such rich Karaite treasures, might be able to communi- 
cate some further particulars as to the four Karaite authors here 
mentioned. 


SAMUEL PozNANSKI. 


LEAVES FROM THE “GOLDEN BOUGH.” 


ISAIAH lxvi. 17, 2 INX WX. These words are an old puzzle. 
Canon Cheyne (Prophecies of Isaiah) observes, “ Karly Jewish critics 
felt that some reference was required to the deity in whose honour 
the mysteries were celebrated. . . . Their general view seems confirmed 
by the common use of ‘after’ in technical religious phrases.” He 
then refers the rites here described to the worship of Tammuz 
or Adonis. “ But why should Adonis be called ‘One’?” And again, 
in a footnote, discussing a conjecture of Lagarde, he says, “ But no 
such name of a deity as ’ekhadh has yet been found.” A passage in 
Mr. Frazer's work, Aureus et foliis et lento vimine ramus, may 
perhaps supply the desideratum. It will be well, however, to prefix 
another extract from the same source, vol. I, p. 319: ‘‘So closely 
did the rites of Osiris resemble those of Adonis at Byblus, that 
some of the people of Byblus themselves maintained that it was 
Osiris and not Adonis whose death was mourned by them (Lucian, 
De dea Syria, 7). Such a view could certainly not have been held if 
the rituals of the two gods had not been so alike as to be almost 
indistinguishable.” 

It is impossible, by any process of abridgment, to do justice to 
the sustained force, the lentum vimen, firm yet pliant, of Mr. Frazer's 
argument. The whole section on Osiris (Ibid. 301 et seq.) should be 
read. It must suffice to quote the following: ‘“‘His character as 
a tree-spirit was represented very graphically in a ceremony described 
by Firmicus Maternus. A pine-tree was cut down, the centre was 
hollowed out, and with the wood thus excavated an image of Osiris 
was made, which was then ‘ buried’ in the hollow of the tree. Here, 
again, it is hard to imagine how the conception of a tree as tenanted 
by a personal being could be more plainly expressed.... As to the 
pine-tree in particular, at Denderah the tree of Osiris is a conifer, 
and the coffer containing the body of Osiris is here represented as 
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enclosed within the tree. A pine-cone is often represented on the 
monuments as offered to Osiris, and a MS. of the Louvre speaks 
of the cedar as sprung from Osiris. The sycamore and the tamarisk 
are also his trees. In inscriptions he is spoken of as residing in 
them ; and his mother Nut is frequently represented in a sycamore. 
... In inscriptions Osiris is referred to as ‘the one in the tree,’ ‘the 
solitary one in the acacia,’ &c.” (Lefébure, Le mythe Osirien, p. 191). 
Here then we have the solution. The one in the tree=/YN ]\INI INN, 
and the A. V., “one tree in the midst,” is not so far wrong after all. 
But bearing in mind the words immediately preceding, from which 
it appears that the object of worship was placed in a garden, perhaps 
we should rather understand 737 7)IN3 “NN, and in this connexion 
it is difficult to avoid thinking of that other mysterious tree whose 
position “in the midst of the garden” is insisted on with an emphasis 
probably significant (see especially Gen. ii. 9 and iii. 3). Was the 
tree of life also a tree of Osiris or Adonis ? 

If the passage under discussion is to be understood as a polemic 
against the worship of Osiris, it is not surprising that the clause in 
question has no exact equivalent in the version of the Seventy. It 
would be highly offensive to the natives and the rulers of Egypt, 
while to Jewish piety it might appear to contravene the command 
in Exod. xxiii. 13. 

I cannot now enter on the complicated questions connected with 
the criticism of Isa. lxv, Ixvi. But provisionally it may be observed 
that if we could suppose even a partial reference in these chapters 
to the “family of Egypt” (Zech. xiv. 18), we might then interpret 
the opening words of ch. lxv in accordance with xix. 18-25. The 
word “thence” in lxv. 20 would no longer present a difficulty, and 
the expression of ver. 11, “ye that forsake the Lorp, that forget my 
holy mountain,” would gain fresh point, Finally, is it possible that 
in ch. Ixvi, “vv. 1-3 are directed against certain Jews who wished 
to build a temple to Yahweé in” Egypt, as was ultimately done by 
Onias? Cf. xix.19. Ido not venture to affirm that this is the real 
explanation of these chapters. The true hypothesis is that which 
fits all the data, and the points mentioned may admit a different 
interpretation. The title, ‘One in the midst” [of the tree, or garden], 
may have been applied to the Syrian as well as to the Egyptian deity. 
But no one, I think, who compares what Mr. Frazer has written on 
the rites and myths of both, with what Cheyne and Robertson Smith 
have said on the passage before us, will doubt that the title of Osiris 
may legitimately be cited in explanation of these words. It is 
possible that variants may have existed, PYM 7\N3 and j37 JWI, and 
that uncertainty of text may have led, firstly, to a blank being left in 
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the MS. for revision never accomplished, and secondly, to the total 
omission of the last word; or V3 (abs.) might be understood in 
either sense. 


ZECH. v. 5-11. The strange vision here related, with its striking, 
but at first sight unbiblical, personification of abstract qualities— 
Iniquity, ddixia, }\Y in ver. 6, and Wickedness in ver. 8 — receives 
a vivid illustration from a passage of the same work dealing with 
‘human scapegoats,” vol. II, pp. 195,196. ‘“ At Onisha, on the Quorra 
River, two human beings are annually sacrificed to take away the 
sins of the land.... 'The sacrifice of one of these victims was witnessed 
by the Rev. J. C. Taylor on February 27, 1858. The sufferer was 
a woman, about nineteen or twenty years of age. She was dragged 
alive along the ground, face downwards, from the king’s house to the 
river, a distance of two miles. The crowds who accompanied her 
cried, ‘ Wickedness! wickedness!’ The intention was ‘to take away 
the iniquities of the land. The body was dragged along in a merci- 
less manner, as if the weight of all their wickedness was thus carried 
away.’ In Siam it was formerly the custom on one day of the year 
to single out a woman broken down by debauchery, and carry her on 
a litter through all the streets to the music of drums and hautboys. 
The mob insulted her, and pelted her with dirt; and after having 
carried her through the whole city, they threw her on a dunghill 
or a hedge of thorns outside the ramparts, forbidding her ever to 
enter the walls again. They believed that the woman thus drew 
upon herself all the malign influences of the air and of evil spirits.” 

Here, too, the whole section should be read in order to appreciate 
the full meaning of these observances. Apparently, from its asso- 
ciation with the ephah and the talent, the wickedness referred to by 
Zechariah is the commercial dishonesty denounced in Micah vi. 10, 11, 
and elsewhere. 


THE RELATIVE & IN GENESIS. 


vi. 3. For the unsatisfactory WWI NIT DIV may we not read 
simply 87 D3) W2I, he also is flesh? It is only necessary to suppose 
that a" has fallen out of the text, that the word WW. has been noted 
in the margin by way of correction, and that it has been subsequently 
incorporated at the end of the clause of which it is properly the 
first word. 
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xlix. 10. ndys NI? 93 TW, Ews dv EAOn ra aroxeiveva aira, until his 
Sate shall come upon him. May not the whole clause be a qualification 
added to the text at a time when the sceptre had already passed 
away from Judah? Mr. Fripp treats these words as an interpolation, 
although upon other grounds. Cf. Micah iv. 8, where, if I am not 
mistaken, an analogous threat of judgment has been interpreted 
and expanded in the sense of a Messianic promise. Compare also 
such passages as Isa. xlvii. 9 (bis), 11, Ezek. vii. 5, 6, of the “coming” 
of evil—Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus — expressions pregnant 
with the significance not only of disaster but of destiny, 

These are, I think, the only instances of the relative & in Genesis. 
The first may be explained as a corruption, the second as an 
interpolation. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A SIMPLER MODE OF POINTING. 


IT seems not unlikely that the recently awakened interest in the 
critical study of the Old Testament may lead to a considerable 
increase in the number of Hebrew students. But even in the classical 
languages, which offer fewer difficulties to the beginner, and form 
the mainstay of our higher education, the necessity for economizing 
time and directing labour to the best advantage, for combining, as 
far as possible, simplicity of method with accuracy of result, has 
been felt for many years past. Such books as Abbott and Mansfield’s 
Primer of Greek Accidence, or President Harper’s Elements of Hebrew, 
are efforts in the same direction. That a further step might be 
taken with profit is sufficiently suggested by the dry remark of 
Professor A. R. Davidson: “Probably only those who have already 
solved all the other problems of the universe, and find still a little 
time upon their hands, think of studying the Hebrew Accents” 

. (Expositor, 4th ser., VI, 320). 

The text of the Hebrew Scriptures is commonly presented to the 
reader in one of two forms: either accompanied by such an apparatus 
of points and accents as bewilders the attention and fatigues the 
sight, or else unpointed, and affording indeed a grateful relief to 
the eye, but a veritable quicksand to the learner, and causing difficulty 
and uncertainty even to more advanced students. Would a method 
intermediate between these two extremes be practicable and legiti- 
mate, at least as an aid to study? 

. Starting from the basis of the consonantal text, I would propose :— 
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(1) To introduce a simple system of punctuation, by means of point 
and comma, founded upon the traditional accentuation, although not 
slavishly conforming to it. 

(2) To mark the tone in every case, and the secondary tone where 
present, by an acute accent placed above the initial letter of the 
accented syllable. Where, however, the accent preceding a pause 
occasions vowel-change, a circumflex might be used. No other signs, 
except the points of & and &, should be allowed above the letters, 
nor any other accents employed. 

(3) To indicate all the vowels by subscript signs, permitting no 
other signs in this position. A vertical stroke, the symbol of Silluq 
and Metheg, no longer needed for that purpose, might serve to 
represent long I. Long U might be symbolized by a miniature V ; 
long O by a miniature Omega (2); short O by a small circle, which 
could, cf course, be combined with the usual sign for the half-vowel ; 
while I would venture to abolish altogether the useless and misleading 
silent Shewa. In the case of initial 5, the vowel sign should be placed 
beneath the vowel letter; in all other cases beneath the preceding 
consonant. The points of ) and } would disappear. 

(4) To print the breathings 8 and 7, and the semi-vowels } and °, 
when not employed as consonants (that is, whether used as vowels or as 
etymological symbols), with hollow or linear type. Mappiq would 
thus be rendered superfluous. 

Such a scheme as the above, while retaining the grammatical and 
critical value of the transmitted consonantal text, would afford 
a complete and uniform system of phonetic signs, in which the 
several elements of the pronunciation, consonants, vowels, and 
accents, while clearly distinguished from each other, would be 
simultaneously presented to the eye in consecutive and parallel 
series. he consequent gain to the reader in facility would, I believe, 
be very great. Now a gain in facility means potentially a gain in 
accuracy. If you reduce and classify the objects which claim and 
divide the attention, you reduce at the same time the likelihood 
of oversight. Moreover, no text can be profitably studied unless 
to the patient examination of the details we can add the rapid and 
repeated survey of the whole. After all, the interest of most of us 
in the Bible is not purely a matter of Philology. Finally, although 
Jong practice will diminish, it does not altogether remove, the fatigue 
of eye and brain by a difficult and complex character. A very dis- 
tinguished savant, long resident in England and past master of our 
language, is said to have found, upon revisiting the Continent, that 
he could lecture for an hour and a half in his native tongue without 
more fatigue than was caused by an hour's lecturing in English. 
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So even the accustomed exertion tells, and no scholar can afford 
to neglect the economy of eyesight. Why should not Hebrew be 
made as legible as Greek ? 

GREY HUBERT SKIPWITH. 


SPANISH JEWISH HISTORY. 


Dr. KAYSERLING has done me a certain amount of injustice in his 
criticism of my book on the Jews in Spain by neglecting to observe 
the conditions under which my entries have been printed. The 
following passage from the prefatory letter to my list of documents, 
for it claims to be nothing more, will explain what I mean. 

“Nor could I check or control in any way the entries of the 
archivists, which | have left in exactly the same form as regards 
spelling and punctuation as that in which I found them. This will 
account for the various ways in which proper names are spelt; these 
I have left as I found them, merely collecting together the various 
forms in the indexes at the end. To have attempted to check them 
by the documents at the time would have reduced my spoil to one- 
tenth of its present extent, to have checked them by correspondence 
afterwards was beyond my power.” 

Again, in the introductory note to the Index Nominum, p. 250, 
I have further pointed out the necessity of inserting necessarily un- 
certain orthography of the proper names contained in my lists. 

“The actual forms of the names in this list must be used with 
caution, since they are no less than four stages off the originals, 
being printed versions of my transcripts of the archivists’ abstracts 
of the official copies in the Registros of the original documents, 
which were probably not distinguished by any rigid orthography of 
proper names.” 

Everybody who has to do with mediaeval documents, especially 
those relating to Jews, must be familiar with the terrible hash that 
the Christian scribes made with the unfamiliar Jewish names. I have 
made some of the same obvious corrections in the Index Nominum, 
and some of these Dr. Kayserling has repeated after me.. But his 
unrivalled knowledge of Spanish Jewish history has enabled him to 
add considerably to these emendations which have made his criticism 
so valuable, but in justice to myself I would venture to emphasize 
the fact that in the majority of instances he is correcting the scribes 
and not my transcripts of their entries. Though on the other hand 
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some of his strictures apply to my own mistakes in my transcripts 
of the annual entries, I have little doubt but it would have been 
impossible for me to remedy this without a further journey to Spain. 

With regard to Dr. Kayserling’s statement that I have included 
items not relating to Jews, I would point out that each of the three 
cases which he refers to in that connexion, Jayme de Monjuich, 
Jayme de Call, and Mose de Peralta had all been previously queried 
by myself (see Nos. 165, 565, 600). In the case of the last, if my 
transcripts are correct, I found him once referred to as “ Judio,” 532. 
The entries relating to the two others are exactly of the same kind 
as those given about undoubted Jews. 

Dr. Kayserling draws attention to the fact that in several instances 
I have repeated in my calendar documents printed or referred to 
elsewhere, but he surely would not have desired that I should omit 
them for that reason; all calendars of documents only include any 
that have been previously utilized, as it might easily occur that they 
might be wanted again. My entries would have been even more 
incomplete than they are if I had not included these items, which 
after all do not take up more than three or four pages of my calendar. 

With regard to the omissions which Dr. Kayserling points out, 
especially in the Barcelona Records, after the first forty Registros 
I have explained their causes in the Introduction, page xv. I have 
observed that the addenda given by him on pp. 491-2 mostly begin 
with the letter A. I had time to copy out the entries, s. v. “‘ Judios,” 
only in the second set of indexes, which are arranged alpha- 
betically. I trust that Dr. Kayserling has copied out the Jewish 
entries for the remainder of the alphabet, and will print somewhere 
those ranging from B to Z. As regards the Inquisition Records at 
Simancas, I drew attention to the huge mass of these in my Introduc- 
tion, pp. xliv-vi. 

I was interested to learn that such an authority as Dr. Kayserling 
dissents from the generally accepted identifications of Nachmanides 
with Bonastruc de Porta. I observe that he considers that he has 
conclusively proved the contrary so far back as 1865. To this I would 
remark that as recently as 1887 M. M. Isidore Loeb still remained 
unconvinced. At that date he then stated in the Revue des Etudes 
Juives, XV, 17... “Tout le monde est d’accord que ce Bonastruc de 
Porta, maitre, est notre Moise Nahmani, et que la controverse dont il 
a fait la relation est celle de 1263.” I am content to err with “tout 
le monde.” 

JOSEPH JACOBS. 
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A CURIOUS IBN EZRA MANUSCRIPT. 


THE object of the following lines is to call the attention of lovers 
of the commentaries of Ibn Ezra to a MS. which probably is not 
known to them. 

In the printed catalogue of the “ Proprietary and Cottonian Library” 
at Plymouth, the second entry reads: ‘“ Abenezre comment. super 
Gen. & Exodum.” 

The MS. itself is labelled thus: 

“Ab. Abenezre super Genesim & Exodum latine versus per Meth- 
rydatem, Gaonis Commentum super ultimam prophetiam Danielis;— 
in a good hand of the sixteenth century, folio,” &c. 

The size of the MS. is half-folio. 

A more recent hand than that of the MS. has written on the first 
page : 

Oeilampadii Commenta de Genesi. 
180 fol. init. Sec. XVI. 


Since the MS. itself frequently gives the names of the authors as 
“Aben Azra” and Ben Caspi, the question is not only who is this 
Oeilampadius (rather Oleilamp. ?), but also how did this writer come 
to ascribe it to a bearer of this name, a name very befitting an 
author or student (“man of the oil-lamp ”). 

The Rev. J. Polack suggests to me that Ben Caspi’s super-commentary, 
which is partly contained in this MS., may have borne in Hebrew 
a name such as iw jw’, which was mistaken for the name of the 
author. But Dr. Friedlander, in his ‘‘ Ibn Ezra Literature ” (Society 
of Heb. Lit. IV), remarks of Caspi that this author had the habit of 
naming his works with an allusion to 503 in reference to his own 
name’, 

The MS. is in Latin throughout. It contains—firstly, a very brief 
abstract of Ibn Ezra’s Introduction to his Commentary on the Penta- 
teuch ; then Ibn Ezra on Gen. i-iv. 8, with many omissions. 

This part ends with the words: et mille ligna & mille lapides 
aderant ad interficiendum eum. 

After which follows: 

Finis Abenazre. Seq. Additio Bencaspi sup ipsius[?] comment [?] 
Abra. 


1 On the other hand, a super-commentary by Caspi on Ibn Ezra is 
described simply as y’x bw nynon ’b (Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecrivains Juifs 
francais du XIV® Siécle, p. 138). 
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This part of the super-commentary of Caspi (or is it more correct 
to call him with this writer Ibn Caspi ?) deals with several points 
contained in the preceding part of Ibn Ezra’s commentary. 

After this, on a fresh page (p. 19), begins the Latin translation of 
the commentary of Ibn Ezra on the whole book of Exodus, with the 
omission (as also stated in the heading by the writer of it) of 
grammatical matters. Still, a cursory glance already reveals the 
fact that it sometimes differs from the text usually found in print, 
although that is the version it represents. Not alone are there 
omissions and abbreviations, but expansions are also to be found, 
as will be seen by comparing several quotations from the MS. given 
below, with the printed text. 

Into this Commentary of Ibn Ezra, the notes on it by Caspi, are 
almost to the end interwoven, as will be seen by the specimens 
adduced immediately ; towards the end of the book, however, they 
are not incorporated: in the text, but as above, on Gen. i-iv, follow 
separately. 

The superscription, evidently by the hand of the writer of the MS., 
runs thus : 

cum additionibus ben Caspi 


Abrami Avenzari [here follows an illegible word, perhaps versus] 
p. Methrydatem ex hebraico Cm dimissione s. q. ad grammaticam 
p. tinerent. 

Then follows: 

“Et hee sunt nomina filiorum isrl. Superaddit et [1] pro continua- 
tione sermonis preteriti,” &c. 

The following specimens, which are somewhat hastily extracted, 
may contain some unavoidable mistakes in spelling, but they will 
nevertheless give a sufficiently clear idea of the character of the 
MS. 

[Ibn Ezra on Ex. i. 10 towards the end, D1) VN] Dixit marenos 
egredietur pro egrediemur, i.e. expellemur de terra [words illegible] 
egredietur ad evitandum augur quo summo pe Aegyptii utebantur 
& cavebant int. loquendt. [The latter words are not in the usual 
text.] 

[Ib. ver. 16, after the translation of DAMIY WH] & hoc indicat 
cp. [sancta ?] Scriptura qua utimur hebre. [Then in red ink] Prima 
additio Ben caspi [again in black] p. p. duos transitus i. duabus viis 
[word illegible] hebreus uno modo ab heber, [73] q. Latina int. pr. 
atur transitus, qua transivit opinioné. omnium gentiii mundi de 
unitate dei, et vera fide, alio md{do] p. p. transitum fluvii euphratis. 
Nam in Mesopotamia ha[biltabat heber, & insula é[st] int’duos 
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fluvios Tygrin & euphratem nec poterant [ea]m exire nisi fluvium 
transissent. Idd dur [=Ideo dicuntur] hebrei [0° 3)] 1. transeuntes 
& t. [tum] hoc @[st] quod dx deus p. Josuen in transitu fluvii hitarunt 
prés uri ab initio. [Then in red ink :] 

Secunda Additio eiusdem. [On Ibn Ezra, ib. mid mn. Then in 
black] et hoc indicat scriptura qua utimur hebrea ost.[endare ?] hoc 
ideo dicit, qua quidem invidentes nobis, opinati sunt linguam nram 
[nostram ?] et hebraicam caracteres ti[m] caldaicos sive assyrios ut 
negent nos et priores ceteris, idd postillator [?] hoc excludens, dit 
[dicit] caracteres quos hémus [habemus] e. [esse] hebraicos, cum 
punctata lra [litera] Tau legitur Tau pro nomine illius lré [litere] 
quod deriva[ta] a xobo [verbo ?] ituita [NNN Ez. ix. 4]. Quod é 
signare . et in dx [inde dixit ?] Tau I. signum quare et nomen illius 
lré et caracter € idem tam legendo q. scribendo et icidem [?] é de 
ceteris lris chaldaicis neq. aliarum linguar. Ex quo lingua & carac- 
teres hebraicos nos habere patet. 

Abram. Et faciebant mares [matres ? ib. ver. 17, {*7N)] Intelligitur 
ipsas conatas fuisse ultra vires suos pueros conservare. 

In this way, this MS. intersperses the notes of Caspi among the 
explanations of Ibn Ezra. Generally the words: Abram, & Additio 
Ben Caspi, or Ben Chaspi, are in red ink. 





Here is one more specimen: Ibn Ezra on Ex. xii. 7, towards 
the end (1N NNN): et notabulum bathim equoii é ad domus, et ad 
mésuram cuius singulare é bath. 

Additio Benchaspi. Prout in fragmentis et fractionibus [is this 
the title of an arithmetical book ?] indicat, ep. [quod ?] Aegypti 
solent commede re quosdam cibos ex similagine semicocta, et frag- 
menta, supposito cleo instare minha quam d. jussit israelitis capii 
[cassi ?] et frangi. Dem[um] super poner [superponitur ?] oleum 
& sacrificar ut levitico. Bathim quando org. domi. ponitur cames 
[YOP] subtra beth qu. org. mensuram illam ponitur patha subra beth, 
in pronunciatione tamen uno modo proferuntur. 

[ver. 8] Abram. Et comedent eum sup. azimis, &c. 

Towards the end of Exodus, the notes of Caspi do not intrude into 
the commentary of Ibn Ezra, but are collected and subjoined at the 
end: on p. 167, after “ noctis,” the last word of Ibn Ezra’s commen- 
tary, we find these words: 

Et sic finis Rabi Abram. in 60 tribus comtibus. [paragraphs or 
notes ?]. 

On p. 168. Additio Bencaspi sap. am [com ?] pen. ultimo Abram. 
sup. exodum. 

The occasional variations, noticeable in this translation, from the 
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version in the commonly printed text, which version it yet mainly 
follows?, and still more the fact of its being interspersed with the 
notes of Caspi, make it probable if not certain, that it is translated 
from a Hebrew MS., which slightly differed from our text. 

At the conclusion of the commentary and super-commentary on 
Exodus occur a few blank pages, then the MS. finishes with the com- 
mentaries, in a Latin version, and one after another, of R. Saadya 
Gaon and of Ibn Ezra on Daniel x-xii, thus forming with the previous 
matter a curious conglomeration. 

The translator “Methrydates” is no doubt identical with the 
Flavius Mithridates who towards the close of the fifteenth century 
rendered many Hebrew works into Latin®. It is, however, a new 
point, I fancy, to find him among the translators of Ibn Ezra. 





M. BERLIN. 


SYMPATHY WITH THE BRUTE CREATION. 


As the Holy One, blessed be he, hath compassion upon man, so 
hath he compassion upon the beasts of the field. As it is said in 
the text: 

‘When a bullock or a sheep or a goat is brought forth, then it 
shall be seven days under the dam; and from the eighth day and 
thenceforth it shall be accepted for the oblation of an offering made 
by fire unto the Lord *.” 

Furthermore it is said: 

“And whether it be cow or ewe, ye shall not kill it and her young 
both in one day *.” 

And as the Holy One, blessed be he, hath compassion upon the 
beasts of the field, so is he filled with mercy for the birds of the air. 
For it is written: “Ifa bird’s nest chance to be before thee in the 
way °.” Midrash Rabbi Deut., VI, 1. 


1 For information on the two Recensions of Ibn Ezra’s Commentary, 
see Dr. M. Friedlinder, Essays on the Writings of Ibn Ezra, IV, p. 148 ff. 
(ep. p. 151, Dv ‘5, and beginning of our first quotation above) ; and on the 
super-commentary of Caspi, ibid., p. 231 ff. 

? On this Mithridates see Steinschneider, Die hebriischen Uebersetzungen 
des Mittedalters, pp. 492, 922, 930, and esp. 985 and the references there 
given. Cf. Hamazkir, XXI, 111, where a list of Mithridates’ translations is 
given. 

3 Lev. xxii. 27. * Idem, 28. 5 Deut. xxii. 6. 
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“ And whether it be cow or ewe, ye shall not kill it and her young 
both in one day ?.” 

Since the necessities of man require the slaying of animals, the Torah 
has minimized the pain to be inflicted upon them, and it has pro- 
hibited any act of unkindness in the mode of procedure. The prohibi- 
tion, ‘“ And whether it be cow or ewe, &c.,” is explained by tradition 
to forbid the cruelty of killing the young in the sight of the mother; 
for the principle of “sympathy with the brute creation” is here 
involved in no small degree, in that the love and compassion of the 
mother for her young is implanted in the feelings of the dumb 
nature as in the human heart. 

Maimonides, Guide to the Perplexed, Part III, Chap. XLVIII. 


Saith Rabbi in the name of Rab, “It is forbidden to man that he 
should taste of aught until he hath given food unto his beast; as it 
is said: ‘And I will give grass in thy fields for thy cattle.’ And 
afterwards it is written: ‘And thou shalt eat and be satisfied 2.’” 

Talmud Babli, Gittin, LXII, A; Idem, Berachoth, XL, A. 


“‘Now Moses was keeping the flock of Jethro his father-in-law ’*.” 
God tried him as a shepherd as he tried David, of whom it is said: 
“ And took him from the sheepfolds *.” 

David kept back the sheep from the lambs, leading forth the lambs 
to the pasture first, in order that they might eat the tender grass. 

Then he brought out the sheep, that they might eat of that grass 
which was neither fine nor coarse. 

Then made he the strong amongst the sheep to eat the coarse 
grass. Then said the Holy One, blessed be he: “ He that knoweth to 
tend the sheep, each one according to its need, let him go forth and 
tend my people®.” And Moses was tried in this wise. Our Rabbis say: 
“When Moses was keeping the flock of Jethro his father-in-law, in 
the wilderness, a kid fled from him, and he pursued it. As he followed 
he chanced upon a stream of water, to which the kid had run to 
drink. When Moses had overtaken it, he said: ‘I knew not that 
thou did’st thirst after the brook. Behold, now thou art weary.’ 
And he lifted it upon his shoulder and so went his way. 

“Then said tke Holy One, blessed be he: ‘Great is thy tender 
kindness for the sheep; as thou livest, shalt thou tend Israel my 


flock.’ ”’ Midrash Rabba Exodus, I, 2. 
1 Lev. xxii. 27. 2 Deut. xi. 15. 
3 Exod. iii. 1. * Ps, xxviii. 7o. 


5 Ps, lxxviii. 71. 
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HUMAN SYMPATHY. 


“Tf thou at all take thy neighbour’s garment to pledge, thou shalt 
restore it unto him by that the sun goeth down’.” 

“And if he be a poor man, thou shalt not sleep with his pledge; 
thou shalt surely restore to him the pledge when the sun goeth 
down.” 

One text saith: “ By that the sun goeth down;” and the other text 
saith: “When the sun riseth.” From these expressions thou shalt 
know that as thou art bound to restore the pledge wherein he 
sleepeth “By that the sun goeth down;” so if the pledge be his 
ploughshare, shalt thou rise early and return it unto him at sunrise. 

“Tn his day thou shalt give him his hire*.” This text hath a two- 
fold meaning; in this wise canst thou explain it:—The labourer 
goeth by the way followed by his ass, and one selleth unto him 
a sheaf of corn which he placeth upon his shoulder, and the ass 
followeth him with longing eyes upon the sheaf. When he cometh 
home he putteth the ass into the stable, and the sheaf he tieth above 
his reach. 

Then would one say unto him, “Thou wicked one! All the way 
hath he followed thee, longing for the sheaf, and now thou givest 
it not unto him.” So is it with an hireling who laboureth all the 
day and looketh forward for his wage, “and setteth his heart 
upon it *.” 

And thus is it written : “I will hear, for I am gracious °.” 

“If thou draw out thy soul to the hungry®.” If thou hast naught 
to give unto him, comfort him with words. Say unto him, “I am 
grieved in my soul for thee, that I have naught that I can give thee.” 
So shalt thou “draw out thy soul to the hungry, and satisfy the 
aflicted soul *.” Midrash Rabba Levit., XXXIV, 15. 


There are eight degrees in charity, ascending step by step. 

The highest degree—for than this can there be none higher—is 
that thou takest by the hand thy brother who is poor and bestowest 
u gift upon him, or lendest unto him, or findest work for him to do, 
that he may be independent, and neither want nor be compelled to 
ask aught of his fellow-creatures. 

This is the meaning of “Thou shalt uphold him *.” 

1 Exod. xxii. 26. ? Deut. xxiv. 12. = Deut. xxiv. 15. 
* Idem. 5 Exod. xxii. 27. Isa. lviii. 10. 
7 Idem. 8 Lev. xxv. 35. 
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The next degree is that thou givest unto the poor, but knowest not 
unto whom thou givest, and the poor man knoweth not whence 
cometh the gift. 

Akin to this form of charity is adding to the congregational charity 
store, but it is only fitting that thou shouldest do this when thou 
knowest that the almoner is faithful and wise in the apportioning 
thereof. 

The next degree is when thou knowest unto whom thou givest, but 
the poor man knoweth not from whom he taketh. (The wise men of 
old went in secret and threw their money into the doorways of the 

‘ deserving poor.) And this is a virtuous act, if peradventure the public 
almoner apportioneth without discretion. 

The next degree is when the poor man knoweth from whom he 
receiveth, but the giver knoweth not unto whom he giveth; according 
to the way of the wise men of old, who tied money into bundles, and 
as they went threw it behind them that the poor might come and 
take and have no shame. 

The next degree is that thou givest unto the poor man less than he 
asketh of thee, with a smile upon thy face. 

The next degree is that thou givest, but givest with a pang. 

Shulchan Aruch Yoreh Deah, Chap. 149. 

If a poor man and woman beg of thee, thou shalt first give unto 

the woman and then unto the man. Idem, Chap. 251. 


Let man ever hold himself aloof from receiving charity, and rather 
suffer distress than depend upon his fellow-creatures. And this have 
the wise men commanded: “ Be as frugal on thy Sabbath as on other 
days, if indulging in the delights of the Sabbath should make thee 
dependent upon thy fellow-creatures.” 

Even if a man be learned and distinguished but poor, he should 
learn a trade however humble, that he may not be dependent upon 
others. Idem, Chap. 253. 

A slave that hath fled to the land of Israel from another land, he 
shall not be brought back to servitude; about him the text saith: 
“Thou shalt not deliver unto his master a servant which is escaped ?.” 

But they shall ask of his master to write for him a release, and the 
value of his freedom, and when the hand of the slave shall attain 
thereto he shall pay it unto him. And if the master be not willing 
to set him free, then shall the Sanhedrin proclaim his freedom and he 
shall go forth. Idem, 268. 

An old man, or one who is sick, or one in trouble, who hardeneth 
his heart and will not accept charity, behold such an one is guilty of 

' Deut. xxiii. 15. 
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shedding his own blood, and his trouble is naught but iniquity 
and sin. 

Yet one who is forced to seek charity, but fretteth himself and 
deferreth the evil hour, and passeth through the ordeal in order that 
he may not trouble the congregation, verily he shall not die, but live 
to provide for the need of others. 

Of him the text saith: “Blessed is the man that trusteth in the 
Lord }.” Idem, 255. 


' Jer. xvii. 7. 


EvstE Davis. ‘ 


END OF VOL. VIII. 
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some of his strictures apply to my own mistakes in my transcripts 
of the annual entries, I have little doubt but it would have been 
impossible for me to remedy this without a further journey to Spain. 

With regard to Dr. Kayserling’s statement that I have included 
items not relating to Jews, | would point out that each of the three 
cases which he refers to in that connexion, Jayme de Monjuich, 
Jayme de Call, and Mose de Peralta had all been previously queried 
by myvelf (see Nos. 165, 565, 600). In the case of the last, if my 
transcripts are correct, I found him once referred to as “ Judio,” §32. 
The entries relating to the two others are exactly of the same kind 
as those given about undoubted Jews. 

Dr. Kayserling draws attention to the fact that in several instances 
I have repeated in my calendar documents printed or referred to 
elsewhere, but he surely would not have desired that I should omit 
them for that reason; all calendars of documents only include any 
that have been previously utilized, as it might easily occur that they 
might be wanted again. My entries would have been even more 
incomplete than they are if 1 had not included these items, which 
after all do not take up more than three or four pages of my calendar. 

With regard to the omissions which Dr. Kayserling points out, 
especially in the Barceiona Records, after the first forty Registros 
I have explained their causes in the Introduction, page xv. I have 
observed that the addenda given by him on pp. 491-2 mostly begin 
with the letter A. I had time to copy out the entries, s. v. “ Judios,” 
only in the second set of indexes, which are arranged alpha- 
betically. I trust that Dr. Kayserling has copied out the Jewish 
entries for the remainder of the alphabet, and will print somewhere 
those ranging from B to Z. As regards the Inquisition Records at 
Simancas, I drew attention to the huge mass of these in my Introduc- 
tion, pp. xliv-vi. 

I was interested to learn that such an authority as Dr. Kayserling 
dissents from the generally accepted identifications of Nachmanides 
with Bonastruc de Porta. I observe that he considers that he has 
conclusively proved the contrary so far back as 1865. To this I would 
remark that as recently as 1887 M. M. Isidore Loeb still remained 
unconvinced. At that date he then stated in the Revue des Etudes 
Juives, XV, 17... “Tout le monde est d’accord que ce Bonastruc de 
Porta, maitre, est notre Moise Nahmani, et que la controverse dont il 
a fait la relation est celle de 1263.” Iam content to err with “tout 
le monde.” 


JOSEPH JACOBS. 
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A CURIOUS IBN EZRA MANUSCRIPT. 


THE object of the following lines is to call the attention of lovers 
of the commentaries of Ibn Ezra to a M8, which probably is not 
known to them. 

In the printed catalogue of the “ Proprietary and Cottonian Library" 
at Plymouth, the second entry reads; “Abenezre comment, super 
(ien. & Exodum.,” 

The MS, itself is labelled thus : 

“Ab. Abeneazrw super Genesim & Exodum latine versus per Meth- 
rydatem, Gaonis Commentum super ultimam prophetiam Danielis;— 
in a good hand of the sixteenth century, folio,” &c. 

The size of the MS. is half-folio. 

A more recent hand than that of the MS. has written on the first 
page : 

Oeilampadii Commenta de Genesi. 
180 fol. init. Swe. XVI. 


Since the MS. itself frequently gives the names of the authors as 
“Aben Azra” and Ben Caspi, the question is not only who is this 
Oeilampadius (rather Oleilamp. ?), but also how did this writer come 
to ascribe it to a bearer of this name, a name very befitting an 
author or student (“man of the oil-lamp ”). 

The Rev. J. Polack suggests to me that Ben Caspi's super-commentary, 
which is partly contained in this MS., may have borne in Hebrew 
a@ name such as ayxnd jv’, which was mistaken for the name of the 
author. But Dr. Friedlander, in his “Ibn Ezra Literature ” (Society 
of Heb. Lit. IV), remarks of Caspi that this author had the habit of 
naming his works with an allusion to D3 in reference to his own 
name}, 

The MS. is in Latin throughout. It contains—firstly, a very brief 
abstract of Ibn Ezra’s Introduction to his Commentary on the Penta- 
teuch ;; then Ibn Ezra on Gen. i-iv. 8, with many omissions. 

This part ends with the words: et mille ligna & mille lapides 
aderant ad interficiendum eum. 

After which follows: ) 

Finis Abenazrew. Seq. Additio Bencaspi sup ipsius[?] comment [?] 
Abra. 


1 On the other hand, a super-commentary by Caspi on Ibn Ezra is 
described simply as y’x Sw niion ’b (Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecrivains Juifs 
Srangais du XIV* Siécle, p. 138). 
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This part of the super-commentary of Caspi (or is it more correct 
to call him with this writer Ibn Caspi ?) deals with several points 
contained in the preceding part of Ibn Ezra’s commentary. 

After this, on a fresh page (p. 19), begins the Latin translation of 
the commentary of Ibn Ezra on the whole book of Exodus, with the 
omission (as also stated in the heading by the writer of it) of 
grammatical matters. Still, a cursory glance already reveals the 
fact that it sometimes differs from the text usually found in print, 
although that is the version it represents. Not alone are there 
omissions and abbreviations, but expansions are also to be found, 
as will be seen by comparing several quotations from the MS. given 
below, with the printed text. : 

Into this Commentary of Ibn Ezra, the notes on it by Caspi, are 
almost to the end interwoven, as will be seen by the specimens 
adduced immediately ; towards the end of the book, however, they 
are not incorporated. in the text, but as above, on Gen. i-iv, follow 
separately. 

The superscription, evidently by the hand of the writer of the MS., 
runs thus : 

cum additionibus ben Caspi 


Abrami Avenzari [here follows an illegible word, perhaps versus] 
p. Methrydatem ex hebraico Cm dimissione s. q. ad grammaticam 
p. tinerent. 


Then follows: 

“Et hee sunt nomina filiorum isrl. Superaddit et [1] pro continua- 
tione sermonis preteriti,” &c. 

The following specimens, which are somewhat hastily extracted, 
may contain some unavoidable mistakes in spelling, but they will 
nevertheless give a sufficiently clear idea of the character of the 
MS. 

[Ibn Ezra on Ex. i. 10 towards the end, 011) VY’) Dixit marenos 
egredietur pro egrediemur, i.e. expellemur de terra [words illegible] 
egredietur ad evitandum augufi quo summo pe Aegyptii utebantur 
& cavebant int. loquendi. [The latter words are nct in the usual 
text.] 

[lb. ver. 16, after the translation of DAMIY Ww] & hoc indicat 
cp. [sancta ?] Scriptura qua utimur hebre. [Then in red ink] Prima 
additio Ben caspi [again in black] p. p. duos transitus i. duabus viis 
[word illegible] hebreus uno modo ab heber, [13Y] q. Latina int. pr. 
atur transitus, qua transivit opinioné. omnium gentii mundi de 
unitate dei, et vera fide, alio md[do] p. p. transitum fluvii euphratis. 
Nam in Mesopotamia hia[biltabat heber, & insula @(st] int’duos 
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fluvios Tygrin & euphratem nec poterant [ea]ifi exire nisi fluvium 
transissent. Idd dur [=Ideo dicuntur] hebrei [03] 1. transeuntes 
& t. [tum] hoc @[st] quod dx deus p. Josuen in transitu fluvii hitarunt 
prés uri ab initio. [Then in red ink :] 

Secunda Additio eiusdem. [On Ibn Ezra, ib. md an. Then in 
black] et hoc indicat scriptura qua utimur hebrea ost.[endare ?] hoc 
ideo dicit, qua quidem invidentes nobis, opinati sunt linguam nram 
[nostram ?] et hebraicam caracteres ti[m] caldaicos sive assyrios ut 
negent nos et priores ceteris, id6 postillator [?] hoc excludens, dit 
[dicit] caracteres quos hémus [habemus] e. [esse] hebraicos, cum 
punctata Ira [litera] Tau legitur Tau pro nomine illius lré [liter] 
quod deriva[ta] a xobo [verbo ?] ituita [NNT Ez. ix. 4]. Quod é 
signare . et in dx [inde dixit ?] Tau 1. signum quare et nomen illius 
lré et caracter € idem tam legendo q. scribendo et icidem [?] é de 
ceteris Iris chaldaicis neq. aliarum linguar. Ex quo lingua & carac- 
teres hebraicos nos habere patet. 

Abram. Et faciebant mares [matres ? ib. ver. 17, {*7N)] Intelligitur 
ipsas conatas fuisse ultra vires suos pueros conservare. 

In this way, this MS. intersperses the notes of Caspi among the 
explanations of Ibn Ezra. Generally the words: Abram, & Additio 
Ben Caspi, or Ben Chaspi, are in red ink. 

Here is one more specimen: Ibn Ezra on Ex. xii. 7, towards 
the end (IN NNN): et notabulum bathim equon é@ ad domus, et ad 
mésuram cuius singulare é bath. 

Additio Benchaspi. Prout in fragmentis et fractionibus [is this 
the title of an arithmetical book ?] indicat, ep. [quod ?] Aegypti 
solent commede re quosdam cibos ex similagine semicocta, et frag- 
menta, supposito oleo instare minha quam d. jussit israelitis capii 
[cassi ?] et frangi. Dem[um] super poner [superponitur ?] oleum 
& sacrificar ut levitico. Bathim quando org. domi. ponitur cames 
[YOP] subtra beth qu. org. mensuram illam ponitur patha subra beth, 
in pronunciatione tamen uno modo proferuntur. 

[ver. 8] Abram. Et comedent eum sup. azimis, &c. 

Towards the end of Exodus, the notes of Caspi do not intrude into 
the commentary of Ibn Ezra, but are collected and subjoined at the 
end: on p. 167, after “ noctis,” the last word of Ibn Ezra’s commen- 
tary, we find these words: 

Et sic finis Rabi Abram. in 60 tribus comtibus. [paragraphs or 
notes ?]. 

On p. 168. Additio Bencaspi sap. am [com ?] pen. ultimo Abram. 
sup. exodum. 

The occasional variations, noticeable in this translation, from the 
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version in the commonly printed text, which version it yet mainly 
follows, and still more the fact of its being interspersed with the 
notes of Caspi, make it probable if not certain, that it is translated 
from a Hebrew MS., which slightly differed from our text. 

At the conclusion of the commentary and super-commentary on 
Exodus occur a few blank pages, then the MS. finishes with the com- 
mentaries, in a Latin version, and one after another, of R. Saadya 
Gaon and of Ibn Ezra on Daniel x-xii, thus forming with the previous 
matter a curious conglomeration. 

The translator “Methrydates” is no doubt identical with the 
Flavius Mithridates who towards the close of the fifteenth century 
rendered many Hebrew works into Latin®. It is, however, a new 
point, I fancy, to find him among the translators of Ibn Ezra. 


M. BERLIN. 


SYMPATHY WITH THE BRUTE CREATION. 


As the Holy One, blessed be he, hath compassion upon man, so 
hath he compassion upon the beasts of the field. As it is said in 
the text: 

“When a bullock or a sheep or a goat is brought forth, then it 
shall be seven days under the dam; and from the eighth day and 
thenceforth it shall be accepted for the oblation of an offering made 
by fire unto the Lord *.” 

Furthermore it is said: 

“And whether it be cow or ewe, ye shall not kill it and her young 
both in one day *.” 

And as the Holy One, blessed be he, hath compassion upon the 
beasts of the field, so is he filled with mercy for the birds of the air. 
For it is written: “Ifa bird’s nest chance to be before thee in the 
way °.” Midrash Rabbi Deut., VI, 1. 


1 For information on the two Recensions of Ibn Ezra’s Commentary, 
see Dr. M. Friedlinder, Essays on the Writings of Ibn Ezra, IV, p. 148 ff. 
(ep. p. 151, DV ‘5, and beginning of our first quotation above) ; and on the 
super-commentary of Caspi, ibid., p. 231 ff. 

? On this Mithridates see Steinschneider, Die hebriischen Uebersetzungen 
des Mittelalters, pp. 492, 922, 930, and esp. 985 and the references there 
given. Cf. Hamazkir, XXI, 111, where a list of Mithridates’ translations is 
given. 

3 Lev. xxii. 27. * Idem, 28. 5 Deut. xxii. 6. 
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“ And whether it be cow or ewe, ye shall not kill it and her young 
both in one day1.” 

Since the necessities of man require the slaying of animals, the Torah 
has minimized the pain to be inflicted upon them, and it has pro- 
hibited any act of unkindness in the mode of procedure. The prohibi- 
tion, “ And whether it be cow or ewe, &c.,” is explained by tradition 
to forbid the cruelty of killing the young in the sight of the mother; 
for the principle of “sympathy with the brute creation” is here 
involved in no small degree, in that the love and compassion of the 
mother for her young is implanted in the feelings of the dumb 
nature as in the human heart. 

Maimonides, Guide to the Perplexed, Part III, Chap. XLVIII. 


Saith Rabbi in the name of Rab, “It is forbidden to man that he 
should taste of aught until he hath given food unto his beast; as it 
is said: ‘And I will give grass in thy fields for thy cattle.’ And 
afterwards it is written: ‘And thou shalt eat and be satisfied 2.’ ”” 

Talmud Babli, Gittin, LXII, A; Idem, Berachoth, XL, A. 


“Now Moses was keeping the flock of Jethro his father-in-law *.” 
God tried him as a shepherd as he tried David, of whom it is said: 
“ And took him from the sheepfolds *.” 

David kept back the sheep from the lambs, leading forth the lambs 
to the pasture first, in order that they might eat the tender grass. 

Then he brought out the sheep, that they might eat of that grass 
which was neither fine nor coarse. 

Then made he the strong amongst the sheep to eat the coarse 
grass. Then said the Holy One, blessed be he: “ He that knoweth to 
tend the sheep, each one according to its need, let him go forth and 
tend my people®.” And Moses was tried in this wise. Our Rabbis say : 
“When Moses was keeping the flock of Jethro his father-in-law, in 
the wilderness, a kid fled from him, and he pursued it. As he followed 
he chanced upon a stream of water, to which the kid had run to 
drink. When Moses had overtaken it, he said: ‘I knew not that 
thou did’st thirst after the brook. Behold, now thou art weary.’ 
And he lifted it upon his shoulder and so went his way. 

“Then said the Holy One, blessed be he: ‘Great is thy tender 
kindness for the sheep; as thou livest, shalt thoa tend Israel my 


flock.’ ”’ Midrash Rabba Exodus, Il, x 
1 Lev. xxii. 27. 2 Deut. xi. 15. 
5 Exod. iii. 1. * Ps, xxviii. 70. 


5 Ps, lxxviii. 71. 
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HUMAN SYMPATHY. 


“Tf thou at all take thy neighbour’s garment to pledge, thou shalt 
restore it unto him by that the sun goeth down'.” 

“And if he be a poor man, thou shalt not sleep with his pledge; 
thou shalt surely restore to him the pledge when the sun goeth 
down ?.” 

One text saith: “By that the sun goeth down ;” and the other text 
saith: “When the sun riseth.” From these expressions thou shalt 
know that as thou art bound to restore the pledge wherein he 
sleepeth “By that the sun goeth down;” so if the pledge be his 
ploughshare, shalt thou rise early and return it unto him at sunrise. 

“Tn his day thou shalt give him his hire*.” This text hath a two- 
fold meaning; in this wise canst thou explain it:—The labourer 
goeth by the way followed by his ass, and one selleth unto him 
a sheaf of corn which he placeth upon his shoulder, and the ass 
followeth him with longing eyes upon the sheaf. When he cometh 
home he putteth the ass into the stable, and the sheaf he tieth above 
his reach. 

Then would one say unto him, “Thou wicked one! All the way 
hath he followed thee, longing for the sheaf, and now thou givest 
it not unto him.” So is it with an hireling who laboureth all the 
day and looketh forward for his wage, “and setteth his heart 
upon it *.” 

And thus is it written : “I will hear, for I am gracious °.” 

“If thou draw out thy soul to the hungry®.” If thou hast naught 
to give unto him, comfort him with words. Say unto him, “I am 
grieved in my soul for thee, that I have naught that I can give thee.” 
So shalt thou “draw out thy soul to the hungry, and satisfy the 
afflicted soul *.” Midrash Rabba Levit., XXXIV, 15. 


There are eight degrees in charity, ascending step by step. 

The highest degree—for than this can there be none higher—is 
that thou takest by the hand thy brother who is poor and bestowest 
a gift upon him, or lendest unto him, or findest work for him to do, 
that he may be independent, and neither want nor be compelled to 
ask aught of his fellow-creatures. 

This is the meaning of “Thou shalt uphold him *,” 


1 Exod. xxii. 26. ? Deut. xxiv. 12, 2 Deut. xxiv. 15. 
* Idem. 5 Exod. xxii. 27. ® Isa. lviii. 10. 
7 Idem. 8 Lev. xxv. 35. 
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The next degree is that thou givest unto the poor, but knowest not 
unto whom thou givest, and the poor man knoweth not whence 
cometh the gift. 

Akin to this form of charity is adding to the congregational charity 
store, but it is only fitting that thou shouldest do this when thou 
knowest that the almoner is faithful and wise in the apportioning 
thereof. 

The next degree is when thou knowest unto whom thou givest, but 
the poor man knoweth not from whom he taketh. (The wise men of 
old went in secret and threw their money into the doorways of the 
deserving poor.) And this is a virtuous act, if peradventure the public 
almoner apportioneth without discretion. 

The next degree is when the poor man knoweth from whom he 
receiveth, but the giver knoweth not unto whom he giveth; according 
to the way of the wise men of old, who tied money into bundles, and 
as they went threw it behind them that the poor might come and 
take and have no shame. 

The next degree is that thou givest unto the poor man less than he 
asketh of thee, with a smile upon thy face. 

The next degree is that thou givest, but givest with a pang. 
Shulchan Aruch Yoreh Deah, Chap. 149. 


If a poor man and woman beg of thee, thou shalt first give unto 
the woman and then unto the man. Idem, Chap. 251. 

Let man ever hold himself aloof from receiving charity, and rather 
suffer distress than depend upon his fellow-creatures. And this have 
the wise men commanded: “ Be as frugal on thy Sabbath as on other 
days, if indulging in the delights of the Sabbath should make thee 
dependent upon thy fellow-creatures.” 

Even if a man be learned and distinguished but poor, he should 
learn a trade however humble, that he may not be dependent upon 
others. Idem, Chap. 253. 

A slave that hath fled to the land of Israel from another land, he 
shall not be brought back to servitude; about him the text saith: 
“Thou shalt not deliver unto his master a servant which is escaped 3.” 

But they shall ask of his master to write for him a release, and the 
value of his freedom, and when the hand of the slave shall attain 
thereto he shall pay it unto him. And if the master be not willing 
to set him free, then shall the Sanhedrin proclaim his freedom and he 
shall go forth. Idem, 268. 

An old man, or one who is sick, or one in trouble, who hardeneth 
his heart and will not accept charity, behold such an one is guilty of 

' Deut. xxiii. 15. 
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shedding his own blood, and his trouble is naught but iniquity 
and sin. 

Yet one who is forced to seek charity, but fretteth himself and 
deferreth the evil hour, and passeth through the ordeal in order that 
he may not trouble the congregation, verily he shall not die, but live 
to provide for the need of others. 

Of him the text saith: “Blessed is the man that trusteth in the 
Lord ?.” Idem, 255. 


' Jer. xvii. 7. 
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